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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 

qeoeive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
ew. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, groaser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Toe READER, 
receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of Tue READER. nual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 





RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—THE next ANNUAL 
Meetine ofthe Association will be held under the Presidency 
of Sir C. LYEtt, F.R.S., &c., at Bath, commencing on Sept. 
14th. Notices of Papers proposed to be read at the Meeting 
should be sent to the Local Secretaries at Bath (C. Moore, 
Esq., C. E. Davis, Esq., Rev. H. H. Wixwoop), or to the 
Assistant General Secretary, G. Grirritu, Esq., Oxford. 

Members and others who wish to obtain information about 
the Local arrangements are requested to communicate with 
the Local Secretaries at Bath. 





AY SOCIETY: Annvat Supscriprion, 
OnE Guinga:—Dr. GUNTHER on “THE REPTILES 
OF BRITISH INDIA,” imp. 4to., with 26 PLares, will soon 
be re for issue to the Subscribers for the year 1863. 
The Susscriprion List for this VoLume will be closed on 
the 3lst instant. 
Lapies and GENTLEMEN desirous of joining the Society 
can do so on applying to the Secretary. 


H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
MovuntTsFIELD, LEwisHaM, S.E. SECRETARY. 
May 10th, 1864. 





N UNMARRIED CURATE is RE- 


UIRED by the Ist of July in a rural parish, where the 
Incumbent is resident, and advanced in years. He must be 
sound in doctrine, not High Church, and a good reader. A 
graduate of Cambridge preferred. ‘The annual stipend 
£100.—Address Medbourne Rectory, Market Harborough. 





O AUTHORS.—Messrs. CASSELL, 
PETTER, and GALPIN are now prepared to receive 

and examine MANUSCRIPTS with a view to their publica- 
tion either on commission or otherwise. Address—CassELL, 
Perrer, and Garin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, E.C. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—The 


EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is Now 
Open. Admittance (from Eight till Seven), ONE SHILLING, 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


\ R. HAMERTON’S PICTURES, 


196, PICCADILLY.—RECENT ADDITIONS: “Sens 
from the Vineyards,” *‘ The River Yonne,” &c. Admission 
One Shilling. 


HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. —The 


TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open from 10 till 6, at the 
Gallery, 48, Pall Mall. Admission, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 


EWIS LIEBLICH’S CHAMBER 
ORGANS, £25 Eacu. 














OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 


COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 
Railway or Road. 


Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres. 





Catacomb rm ae a ~ roe sie £8 8s. 0d. 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins aid £7 7s. Od. 
Ditto ditto Twelve ditto £10 10s. 0d. 
Ditto Private Grave £2 15s. Od. 


Interment in Family Grave (no charge for 
Ground) ‘ia Me ev ae ee a £2 2s, Od. 
Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 lls, 0d, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 
FUNERAL COMPANY.—This Company undertake 
Funerals of all Classes, by mented or ROAD, at Fixed 
arges, 
WorkInG Man’s FunERAL, Complete £1 14s. Od. 
Other Funerals from £2 15s. to £16 16s. and upwards. 
MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVATE RAILWAY 
STATION, Yorx Roap, K1ina’s Cross, for the deposit of 
bodies FREE OF CHARGE. 
Books of Prices and further particulars may be had of any 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the 


Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 











REAT FIRE IN BRITISH GUIANA.— 


The valuable Library, Museum, and Scientific Collec- 
tions of the Agricultural and Commercial Society of British 
Guiana, formed during the last twenty years at, a cost or 
more than £10,000, having been totally destroyed, together 
with a large portion of the city of Georgetown, in the dis- 
astrous fire of Sunday, the 3rd of April, 1864; an earnest 
APPEAL for assistance in restoring this valuable institution 
is made to all who are directly or indirectly interested either 
in the colony of British Guiana or in the general promotion 
of such objects as the Society has for s0 many years so suc- 
cessfully forwarded. 

Contributions of money, books, scientific instruments, and 
r) for the Museum will be thankfully received and duly 
acknowledged in a Public Subscription List by the Society’s 
Agents in England. 


Messrs. A. F. RIDGWAY and SONS, 40, Leicester 
Square, London. 





HAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
the present is a favourable opportunity for promotin 
one of the main p ses of the Institution they have founded, 
beg to INVITE PUBLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 
Nand ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 
for the Classical and General Education of the Children of 
Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 
Poot fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 
The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended forthe endowment 
of jhakes School should be pei ony to the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs. Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. 
Sea, gentlemen, and others, interested in carrying 


out , are requested to communicate with the 
undersigned. 
BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 
New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, May, 1864. 


REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
YHE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


is now prepared to insure all Stock in Trade, Wares, 
Merchandize, Goods, Trade Fixtures, Utensils Implements, 
ied and Plant, giving the same the benefit of the 
REDUCTION of DUTY to Is. 6d. per cent. 


The Royal has always been conspicuous for its liberality and 
promptitude in the Settlement of Claims, 


Irs ANNUAL INCOME IS NOW OVER ...................... £500,000, 
AND ITs FUNDS IN HAND EXCEED ........................ £1,000,000, 


Transfers of Policies from other Companies received without 
charge for Policy, whatever the amount. 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


29, Lombard Street, London, E.C., April 22, 1864. 





BEN RHYDDING. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT, situated on a 


bold eminence overlooking the picturesque valley of the 
Wharfe, is admirably adapted as a residence for those seek- 
ing health, or merely rest from the bustle and fatigue of 
professional or commercial life. The building, placed in the 
midst of 100 acres of pleasure-ground possessing exquisite 
and varied views, is in the Scottish Baronial style, and was 
erected at an expense of fully £30,000. 
For Prospectuses, containing a detailed account of Ben 
Rhydding, with statement of terms, apply to Mr. Giss, 
Manager, Ben Rhydding, Otley. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, Paddington Green, W.) 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in Saagend, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great North- 
ern Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
start every hour. 

For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs, Weston, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above. 











HE FAMILY OF THE LATE MR. 


WILLIAM SHOBERL:—An appeal is respectfully 

to the generous sympathy of the press, and of the pub- 

lishing, bookselling, and stationery trades, on behalf of the 

and three unmarried hters of the late Mr. William 

by whose recent death they are left totally unpro- 

vided for. Mr. Shoberl was for many years connected with 

the late Mr. Henry Colburn, the equinend pablaher. of Great 

Marlborough Street, during which period he ed the 

papers, and other similar collections, for publication. 

He was in business for himself in the same 

thoroughfare. Svusscriprions in aid of Mrs. Shoberl’s 

endeavour to obtain a means of living for herself and 
daughters will be received at the | 


Union Banx (Teurie Bak Brancu.) 


ONEY, without the Expense of Life 
Assurance or Prelimi Fees.—_The REAL and 
PERSONAL ADVANCE COMPANY (Limited) advance 
LOANS, from £10 to £1000, repayable by instalments, upon 
Personal Security, Reversions, Bills of Sale, Dock Warrants, 
Deposit of Deeds, Leases, any 7! at 2, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden .C., from 9 to 6 daily; Saturdays 9 to 4, 
Forms gratis.—P. J. HARVEY, Secretary. 


EMOVAL.—BULL’S LIBRARY is now 
REMOVED from 19, Holles Street, to more by 
at 52, W doors 





gud commodions Enensioen, of igmore Street, 
from Cavendish Square don, W, Prospectuses and 
Catalogues of Cheap Books gratis, 








HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1886. 


Offices—1, Dale Street, Live 1; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, EC. mes 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850. 





l . 
YEAR, | FIRE PREMIUMS. / LIFE PREMIUMS, |INVESTED FUNDS. 











= £. £. g. 
1851 54,305 | 27,157 502,824 
1856 222,279 72,781 821,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1863 522,107 | 143,940 1,566,454 





: =a total amount of Claims paid by this Office is £2,940,498, 
7s. 4d. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


DIRECTORS, 
Cuas, Dasuwoop Preston Bruce, Esq., Chairman. 
Joun Far.ey Leira, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. | Herbert Geo. Jones, Serj.- 
George Henry Brown, Esq. | _ at-law. 
The Honourable James | Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
Byng. | William Norris Nicholson, 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. | aie 
ir 





Macdonald Stephenson. 


The Thirtieth ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Society was held on the llth May, C. D. Preston Bruck, 
Esq., in the Chair. 

New Policies were issued during the past year for... £187,651 
Yielding Annual Premiums of .. ™~ aa = 8,200 
Policies have been issued since 1834 for ja ae 

The Claims Paid sincc 1834 amount to the sum of... 1,299,284 
The Amount Assured under existing Policies is 2 

The Amount of existing Assets exceeds an . on 
Annual Income exceeds... an i re 132,000 

A reduction of 50 per cent. upon the Premiums for the 
current year was declared upon all Participating Policies. 


EXAMPLES OF REDUCED PREMIUMS. 

















Age in Sum Original Reduced Premium, 
Policy.| Assured. Premium. May, 1864-65. 
20 £1000 £19 6 8 £918 4 
30 £1000 £248 4 £12 4 2 
40 £1000 £31 10 0 £1515 0 
The Society’s New Prospectus may be had on application, 
Properly qualifi ed Agents required. 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 





ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COM- 
MERCIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 18, King 
William Street, City. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May last, 
a Reversionary Bonus of over £62,000 was appropriated to the 


Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed............ £410,000 
The Annual Income is over .................. £70,000 
The Claims by Death paid exceed ......... £310,000 
Bonuses declared........................ccccceceee eee £2145, 000 


Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, 
Life and Reversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on 


Personal Security. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured Liy an Annual Payment 
oO e 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 
For Particulars a to the Clerks at any of the Late | 
Stations, to the ~ nts, or at the Offices, 10, REGE 
STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ERCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited) Cannon STREET 
Loxpon, E.C._NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE NEW 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 
Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 


£10,000 yr tie TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 











rtgage be redeemable by equal mon its. 
He aa ft qmail Premiem) oon cent, on the 
balance each year. Apply to 

HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices, 34, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Nore.—Nore than a quarter of a million pounds sterling 
have been advanced upon house property alone, 
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MESSRS. J. H. & JAS. PARKER'S | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Ten Months in the Fiji Islands. By 


Mrs. Smytue. With an Introduction and Appendix, by 
Colonel W. J. Suyrur, Royal Artillery, late H.M.’s Com- 
missioner to those Islands. (Illustrated by Chromo- 
lithographs and Woodcuts from Sketches made on the 
spot. With Maps by Arrowsmith. svo., cloth, lettered, 
price 15s. 
* Written with much freshness and liveliness.” —Guardian. 
It may justly be regarded as the most authentic book 
extant which describes the situation, scenery, history, names, 
and climate of the Fiji Islands.’’—Morning Post. 
“Quite a book for the drawing-room table.”—Notes and 
Queries. 
* Altogether one of the most complete books of travel we 
have met with for a long time,.’”’—John Bull. 


Norway: the Road and the Fell. By 
CHARLES ExTon, late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
One Volume, post 8vo. [In a few days. 


The Church and Fortress of Dover Castle. 


By the Rev. Joun Puckir, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
St. Mary’s, Dover. With Chromo-lithographs, &c. 
Medium svo. {In a few days. 


German Theology during the Thirty 
YEARS’ WAR: the Life and Correspondence of George 
Calixtus, Lutheran, Abbot of Konigslutter, and Professor 
Primarius in the University of Helmstadt. By the Rev. 
W. C. Dowp1nG, M.A. Post 8vo., cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

“Tt is a touching story; troubles abroad, but peace always 
at the heart. Tt is a biography which will always be profit- 
able to the thoughtful reader. Just now it possesses an 
additional interest, as taking us into the debateable ground 
of Holstein and Sleswig, which Mr. Dowding puts well before 
the eyes of his readers. Calixtus was a Sleswiger.’’—Notes 
and Queries. 


The Empire. A Series of Letters pub- 


lished in the Daily News, 1862, 1863. By Gotpwin Smirn. 
Uniform with “Irish History and Irish Character.” 
Post 8yo., cloth, price 6s. 


The Salt of the Earth—God Sitting as a 


Refiner. Two Sermons preached at the Ordination of 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford. By Ricuarp CHENEVIXx 
Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin and Bishop of Kil- 
dare, and late Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, Feap. Svo., limp cloth, price Is. 6d. 

By the 


Short Readings for Sunday. 


Author of “The Footprints in the Wilderness.” With 
Twelve Illustrations on Wood. Square crown 8vo., cloth, 
lettered, price 3s. 6d. 
aS The prettiest child’s book we have ever scen from Messrs. 
Parker’s press ; well printed, well bound, and well illustrated, 
but, above all, well written, suitable for the nursery, or as a 
presentation volume, that will be read over and over again, 
and be carefuily preserved.’’—Booksel?er. 
By the 


. - P 

Preparation for Confirmation. 
Rev. Ricuarp Lownpes, M.A., Vicar of Sturminster 
Newton, Dorsetshire. 1Smo., cloth, red edges, 1s. Gd. 

The object of this little work is to furnish a text-book to be 
read with candidates for Confirmation, and to supply, under 
various headings, instruction which may be placed in their 
hands for after use. 


The Past, the Present, and the Future. 
A Manual for the Use of those who are about to be 
Confirmed. By the Rev. W. H. Karsiaxe, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, Hove, Sussex; late Fellow 
and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford; Author of ** An 
Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer.” Post 8vo., sewed, 
price Is.; limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Golden Grove: a Choice Manual, 


containing what isto be Believed, Practised, and Desired, 
or Prayed for; to which is added, A GUIDE FOR THE 
PENITENT. Also, FESTIVAL HYMNS. By Bisnop 
Jeremy Taytor. A new Edition, feap. 8yo., on toned 
paper, with red lines, antique cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*,* Uniform with the Oxford Edition of the ‘* Holy Living 


and Holy Dying.” 
Evening Words. Brief Meditations on 


the Introductory Portion of our Lord’s last Discourse 
with His Disciples. 16mo.,on toned paper, limp cloth, 
lettered, price 2s. 


Prayers for the Use of Young Persons 
in Families and Schools. Compiled and arranged by the 
Rev. T. Yarp, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, Rector of 
Ashwell, Rutland. Feap. Svo., sewed, price 6d. 

If this Edition proves acceptable, other Prayers and other 
forms of Litany will be added for variety, and embracing 
special wants and purposes, 


The Saintly Life of Mrs. Margaret 


GODOLPHIN. By Jonny J. Danizt, Curate of St. 
Peter's, ngley Fitzurse, Chippenham, Wilts. Compiled 
from “The Life of Mrs. Godolphin, by John Evelyn, 
Edited by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford,’ and from 
other sources. Second Edition, on toned paper, sewed, 
ls.; or in cloth, Is. 6d., lé6mo. 


Historical Tales, illustrating Church 
History, adapted for general Reading, Parochial Libra- 
ties, &c. Vol. V. Eastern and Northern Europe. With 

Strations. Feap. 8yo., price 5s., cloth. 


Historical Tales, illustrating Church 
History, adapted for general Reading, Parochial Libra- 
ries, &c. Vol. VI. Asia and Africa. With Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo., price 5s., cloth. 


The Poachers: a Tale. By the Rev. E. 


I. MACLACHLAN, Curate of Tudely. Second Edi- 
ion, in fcap., price 1s., sewed. ; 


o-- 


J. H. and Jas. Parker, Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London. 


THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Syo., in Wrapper, price ls.; by post, 1s. 1d., 


The Encouragements of Ordination. A 


Sermon preached at the Ordination of the Lord Bishop 
of London in St Panl’s Cathedral, on Trinity Sunday, 
May 22, 1864. By ArtTuur PreNRuYN Sraniey, D.D., 
, of Westminster. (Published at the request of the 


Pp.) 
Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James Parker. 


f 


4 


Now ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 
BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 


ON SOME OF THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 
BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH: CALEDONIAN PRESS. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 








“The greatest preacher the world has seen since apostolic 
times.’’—BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 





Now ready, Vols. I. and II. of 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS 
EDWARD IRVING, 


EDITED BY HIS NEPHEW, 


THE REY. G. CARLYLE, M.A. 


To be completed in Five Volumes, demy 8vo., 
price 12s. each. 


VOLUME I. 
ON THE WORD OF GOD. 
ON THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 
ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 
MISSIONARIES AFTER the APOSTOLICAL SCHOOL. 
AN ORDINATION CHARGE. 
SKETCH OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND BEFORE 
THE REFORMATION. 
NOTES ON THE STANDARDS OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 
VOLUME Il. 
ON THE LIFE OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
ON THE TEMPTATIONS OF OUR LORD. 
HOMILIES ON BAPTISM. 
HOMILIES ON THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Saturday Review. 


* Trying, almost alone among recent men, lived his sermons 
and preached his life. His words, more than those of any 
other modern speaker, were ‘life passed through the fire of 
thought.’ He said out his inmost heart; and this it is that 
makes his writings read like a prolonged and ideal biography. 
Very gladly, therefore, do we welcome the promise of these 
volumes. The first is, and the rest, we fancy, will be, the 
Edward Irving of Mrs. Oliphant’s Life all over.” 


English Churchman. 
“Tt was time that one who cannot be forgotten should 








possess some worthy monument; and nothing more fitting 
could be built up for him than these memorials of his genius.”’ 


Patriot. 


“‘TIrving’s writings are of inestimable value; they are the 
noble contributions to the thonght and goodness of his 
generation, of a great, gifted, and godly soul.” 


Reader. 


‘** Even those who care little about the progress of theology 
must be struck by the great moral and intellectual qualities 
of Irving’s preaching. Finer specimens of pulpit oratory 
are scarcely to be found anywhere.” 





*,* About half of this Collection will consist 
of Essays and Discourses, now printed for the 
first time. 





STrawAn & Co., 32, Ludgate Hill. 


Just published, cloth, price 2s., post free, 


EDWARD IRVING: 


A REVIEW. 





“This work contains a survey of the progress and nature 
of Irving’s theological convictions, illustrated by original 
information, and by quotations from his successive works 
and showing, in a condensed form, what he believed, an 
taught, and did, in a way quite beyond the aim of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s ‘ Life,’ and not to be found in any existing work. 
The author is a clergyman, who possessed unusual oppor- 
tunities of learning Irving's character as a man, an 
career as a pastor and a theologian.”—Evtract from Preface, 


Edinburgh: T. Laurie, 92, Princes Street; and all 
Booksellers. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Printed on toned paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, 
bevelled boards, crown Svo., 3s. 6d., 


THREE DAYS of a PATHER’S SORROW. 
A BOOK OF CONSOLATION. 


From THe Frencu or Ferix BuNGEXER, 
Author of ** The Life of Calvin,’’ Council of Trent,’ &c. 








Situ, Etper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Crown Svo., bound in eloth, 3s. 6d., 


Renan’s Inaugural Lecture: the 


Position of the Semitic Nationsin the History of Civilization. 
To which is prefixed an Essay on the Age and Antiquity of 
the Book of Nabathzan Agriculture. By Ernest Renan. 

** This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its “Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 
author.’’—London Review. 

‘*We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 
than the days of Noah, and to Adam himself.”—Clerical 
Journal, 


London: Trinner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE ARCHBP., 
OF YORK. 


This day, 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d., 


The Mosaic Origin of the Penta- 
TEUCH CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION WITH 
PARTS II. and III. of BP. COLENSO’S WORK, By a 
LayYMAN of the Church of England. 

**An admirable example of industry, of candour, of scho- 
larly investigation, and sound reasoning.”—READER. 


London: WILLIAM SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly, W. 





M4 ~~ ) . v7 . . 
Incentives to Prayer: being Devo- 
TIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED from the PSALMS. 
Square fcap. 8vo., in cloth fiush, ls. ; or edges turned in, Is. 6d,; 
French morocco, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“An elegantly-printed volume, each page bordered with 
double red lines, within which, in monkish characters in rec, 
are printed verses of praise... . A handsome book to lie on 
a table.’””-—READER. 


WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


This day is published, price Is. 6d., 


j \ r , . L cr . > ry 
An Answer to Professor Goldwin 
SMITH’S PLEA FOR THE ABOLITION OF TESTS in 
the University of Oxford. By the Rev. H. R. Bramuey, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. Mary Magdalen College. 


Rivinerons, London and Oxford. 














Price 63., and at all Libraries, with Portrait of 
Brother Ignatius, 


rly a ’ Isc 
Three Months in an English 
MONASTERY. A Personal Narrative. By Cnar_es 
WALKER. 

‘** The book is well written, and treats of matters interest- 
ing in their details and most important in their general 
bearing.’’—Odbserver. 

Murray & Co., 13, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 6d., 


A Lecture on Geology, in 
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AMERICA. 


ARNAGH, carnage, carnage! What man 
is there in our parts of the earth, with a 
soul capable of being moved by contemporary 
events, that has not these words on his lips, 
night and morning, as he thinks of what is 
passing in the lands across the Alantic? 
They are almost the only words in which 
any one can utter what he thinks in con- 
templation of the facts. They express all 
that is certain. Just as Science teaches that 
every step forward that the world has taken 
since there were animate beings upon it has 
been accompanied or achieved by the extinc- 
tion of life—that there has been no moment 
in which the actual and untimely killing of 
living forms which Nature had elaborated to 
careful perfection was not an agency at 
work, and in which the victory did not lie on 
that side which had the superiority of killing- 
power—so, even in this age, in the very part 
of the earth where civilization was reputed 
to be most advanced, and whence, till the other 
day, there was the most vehement proclama- 
tion of peace and industry as henceforward 
the proper conditions for man, does the 
same law of ‘‘no change without carnage” 
seem to assert its perpetuity. A great 
nation divides itself into two portions on 
questions of principle, of interest, or of 
tendency. Straightway, as if there were no 
other possible means of determining their 
wuoreel, these two masses jostle against each 
other—they send out army against army ; 
each kills or wounds as much of the other as 
it can; and the only authentic record of the 
balance of gain in the strife on one side or the | 
other is written in fields of corpses. So it has 
been all along ; but of late the carnage has so | 


far passed the bounds of historic precedent | Pp 


that even the soldier, to whom fields of | 
corpses are a familiar thought, is appalled by 
@ imagination. It is a horror under the | 
sun. Whichever side we take, on whichever | 
side of the struggle we have flung our | 
8ympathies, and with whatever strength of | 








carnage, the carnage, oh, the carnage !” 
Hardly farther than this can we go at present. 
This is the sole certainty ; but it is a certainty 
at which, considering the lesson it reads the 
earth at large and the red gleam it shoots 
through futurity everywhere, we may well 
standaghast. Were America so shut off from 
Europe that nothing that happens there could 
be of the least practical influence here, still 
the thought that things have come to such a 
pass there that, within a single week, more 
than a hundred thousand men should have 
been slaughtered or disabled in a conflict of 
ideas or tendencies ought to be enough to 
give us pause. For are not we, on this side 
of the Atlantic, of the same human species as 
those whom we see thus torn by warfare on the 
other; and may there not be causes at work 
within our own bounds which may lead to 
similar results ? 

But America is not thus shut off from 
Europe. Less than ever is it thus shut off. 
Whichever way the conflict sways—whether 
we hear that Grant is victorious and have to 
make up our minds for the triumph of the 
North, or that Lee is victorious and haye 
to make up our minds for the probable conse- 
quences of that alternative—in either case 
Kurope is concerned, and henceforward Ame- 
ricamustenterinto our European calculations, 
and especially into the calculations of Britain, 
to a larger extent and more yitally than 
hitherto. The difference seems to be that, 
should the North conquer, we shall have to 
attend to America through fear, but that, 
should the South keep its ground and 
establish the Secession, we shall have to 
attend to Ameyica through pity. In other 
words, it seems to depend on the issue of the 
present struggle whether the relations of the 
Old World to the New shall be those of 
patient to agent or those of agent to patient. 

Should the North conquer—should the 
Government of Washington succeed in defeat- 
ing the forces of the Confederacy in the 
field and then in trampling out the relics 
of rebellion in the Southern States and 
re-establishing the Union—there is an end 
to that counterpart of the Monroe doctrine 
which Europe might have set up in protection 
of itself against violence or interference from 
America. There will then be, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, a great Yankee power, 
with indefinite capability of expansion, con- 
stituted after a fashion that may well give the 
thoughtful world alarm—with multitudinous 
braggartism for its basis, rowdyism and a vast 
discharged soldiery for much of its motive 
power, and a set of ill-educated, loud-speak- 
ing, and essentially untasteful men for its tem- 
porary executive; and what can such a power 
do to assert its right to existence and exhibit 
itself in characteristic action but break out 
aggressively on whatever else in the world it 
hates and chooses to attack ? It is not that 
there have not been noble democracies in 
the world, or that there may not be such 
again. It is not that there are not in 
America numbers of men fitted by nature and 
by education to dignify any commonwealth 
and to prescribe a high and seyere law of 
conduct to any nation to which they might 
belong. It is that, in any re-united America 
that one can foresee as likely to emerge from 
the present conflict on the supposition of the 
speney triumph of the North—whether it 
should be in the form of a continued Republic 
or in that of a military Empire—the tem- 
porary aggregation of elements cannot but 

e, in the main, ugly, formidable, and at 
least below the standard of such an ideal 
power as a sound European intellect, whether 


_of democratic or of aristocratic sympathies, 


would like to see paramount in the earth. 
Suppose the South conquered and crushed, 
and then, with the war-spirit roused to the 
itch of phrensy in the conquering power, 
with the taste of blood in its mouth, and 
with men bred or shaped by the present war 
for its guides and governors, what course of 
action not threatening to the Old World could 
it carve out for itself next? Weshould still 
have in the physical America of boundless 


conviction, and after whatever deliberation, | resources a spectacle on which the eye could 
our cry for the moment can only be ‘‘ The | rest with pleasure in the interests of the 
i 
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futureof humanity. But would themoral Ame- 
rica be such that its predominance in the world 
by reason of its then confirmed unity of bulk 
and its power of indefinite further expansion 
could be contemplated with satisfaction ? 

On the other hand, should the North be 
foiled in its great enterprise—should the pre- 
sent invasion of the South be rolled back, 
and the project of reunion have to be aban- 
doned or begun afresh—the probability is 
that America will equally fascinate our 
regards, but then through pity. The South, 
left to itself, might settle into something 
like order with a great sense of relief; but 
the reaction in the North could hardly 
fail to be dreadful. What if, in the rage of 
failure, of hundreds of thousands of lives 
sacrificed in vain, of an enormous debt con- 
tracted, of all the miseries and inconveniences 
of war borne without success, the people of 
the North should turn upon their present 
leaders and governors andrend them ? What 
if we should ere long be hearing of scenes in 
Anglo-Saxon America like those of which 
we read with horror in the history of the 
French Revolution? It might be no great 
risk of one’s character for political foresight 
to prophesy, in certain very possible con- 
tingencies, such an explosion of disap- 
pointment and vengeance. There seems 
even an augury of it in what one already 
hears of the social state of the North—of 
the wild and reckless luxury, and the mad 
passion for expense of all sorts, which 
have been generated by the war in certain 
circles, and of the growls of discontentment 
which it is at last evoking from the more 
numerous classes whose industry and com- 
forts have suffered. It is far from unlikely 
that, unless there is promise of success for the 
North in the news we are soon to receive, we 
may becalled upon ere long to contemplatethe 
cities of the North in a state of riot and re- 
volution. But, even should such a catas- 
trophe be averted, and should the North and 
South, after carrying on the war a little 
longer, part at last through languor, Ame- 
rica, in both its regions, will then be a sad 
sight enough for those whose hopes of its 
future were once so high. The South, formed 
and compacted perhaps into a nation by its 
fierce struggle for independence, but retaining 
in its bosom the canker and difficulty of 
Slavery ; the North, with plenty of space left 
over which to extend itself, and with 
resources that would bear all its debt, but 
robbed thenceforward of its prestige of unity, 
and almost sure, on its extension, or eyen 
without any extension, to fall asunder into 
fragments on any occasion of diversity of 
interests—such would be the spectacle on 
that continent across the Atlantic where once 
there was a great united Republic embodying 
the last improvements in the science of poli- 
tical organization and promising to grow and 
grow till the globe should feel its strength 
and be won over wholly to its system. In 
the thought of a North America thus reduced 
(all allowance being made for the superior 
stamina of Anglo-Saxon colonists) very much 
to the political condition of South America, 
the Old World would find no reason for that 
self-abasement which has been inculcated 
upon her on the faith of a different anticipa- 
tion. So far from being abashed by the con- 
templation of America, or expecting American 
interference in European affairs as inevitable, 
Europe might calculate on a reverse state of 
relations, and maintain that, of whatever value 
America might be to the Old World as a 
supplementary continent of vast extent and 
great material resources, the flow of political 
virtue and of moral and intellectual authority 
would still be not from the New World to the 
Old, but from the Old World to the New. 
America would rather be in need of the 
political tutelage of Europe than Europe in 
need of that of America. Already, indeed, 
there are evidences of a tendency in the rela- 
tions between Europe and America which 
hints that History is disowning the Monroe 
doctrine. Is not the new Empire of Mexico 
a European creation, and is not old: Spain 
at this moment wakening up to make some 
kind of clutch at Peru? 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MR. BROWNING’S NEW VOLUME 
OF POEMS. 


Dramatis Persone. By Robert Browning. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) 
NEW volume of poems by Mr. Browning 
is an event of no small importance. 
Already, though the present volume has been 
but a few days out, most of Mr. Browning’s 
admirers will have had it in their hands, 
and will have been estimating the impression 
made by it on themselves, and its probable 
effect upon the reputation of their favourite 
poet. On the whole, they will have had to 
conclude that, while the volume is a precious 
one to themselves, inasmuch as it is a gift of 
so much fresh cogitation from a mind that 
they know to be powerfully unique among 
its contemporaries, and to be incapable of 
producing anything that shall not be rare 
and valuable, yet it is so much after the 
author’s most peculiar manner, and contains 
so little that appears like a break into a new 
or more popular vein, that there is little 
chance that Mr. Browning’s constituency of 
admirers will be increased by it, if even it 
does not provoke, within that constituency, 
a repetition of old criticisms. In short, 
Mr. Browning’s present volume is as 
thoroughly Browningish, and will be as 
much “ cayiare to the general,” as any of its 
predecessors. 

The volume consists of eighteen pieces, of 
different lengths and metres, reminding us 
of those which formed the volumes published 
under the title of ‘‘Men and Women.” To 
these volumes, indeed, the present may be 
regarded as a supplement of new pieces 
that have been written by the author more 
recently—though it might be possible to 
trace in the present collection a reason for 
the special title ‘‘ Dramatis Person,” under 
which they appear. Of the eighteen pieces, 
the majority are short, and lyrical in form; 
and it is with respect to these short pieces 
that there will most surely occur to the 
ordinary reader the old complaint of Mr. 
Browning’s obscurity and unintelligibility. 
Some of them, indeed, are direct and intel- 
ligible enough for any class of educated 
readers; as, for example, this :— 

PROSPICE. 


Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe ; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and 

forbore, 

And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute ’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace, then a joy, 
Then a light ; then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


In not a few of the other short pieces, how- 
ever, it will be possible for even a reader of 
subtle apprehension, and accustomed to Mr. 
Browning, to feel himself puzzled, from 

inning to end, as to the meaning or drift 
—above all, as to the situation, story, or set 
of circumstances which the author had in his 
mind when he wrote the poem, and to which 
he meant it dramatically to appertain. That 
the author had some set of circumstances 


— 


distinctly in his mind, and that, if this could 
be divined, the poem would be intelligible— 
nay, that, by hovering over the poem, and 








scrutinizing it, the situation or set of circum- 
stances to which it appertains might be 
gradually cvenrtoinsd-—e reader who knows 
Mr. Browning does not doubt; but, in the 
absence of any such introduction or narrative 
passage as might have afforded the necessary 
explanation at once, even such a reader feels, 
at the end of the poem, that he has been 
passing through an intellectual haze, and 
that, whatever may have been the suggestion 
of the poem, Mr. Browning has run with it 
so far into the interior of his own mind in 
elaborating the poem that the thread of con- 
nexion with the outer world has snapped. 
Hence, whatever might come to be the 
appreciation of these poems, if they were 
read again and again till they had been made 
to yield the means of their own elucidation, 
their first impression is somewhat disappoint- 
ing, not to say irritating—the reader, to say 
the truth, not discerning, during this first 
impression, any sufficient reason, in the shape 
of mighty undefined effect, why he should be 
put to the trouble of going over such brief 
lyrics again and again in order to master 
their meaning completely. The probability, 
therefore, is that, in the case of these shorter 
poems of the volume, the reader will be con- 
tent with the striking or witty phrases, and 
the subtle and occasionally powerful bits of 
thinking, which he meets a the way, and 
which, even if the poems are farther let 
alone, will be a sufficient reward for having 
read them. Such reward every cultured 
reader will find. Here, for example, from a 
poem entitled ‘‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” is a pas- 
sage which, even when detached from the 
context, is noble and like Browning at his 
best :— 
Not on the vulgar mass 
Called “‘ work”’ must sentence pass— 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price ; 
O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a 
trice : 
But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the 
man’s amount : 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped. 


Ay, note that Potter’s wheel, 

That metaphor! and feel 

Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay,— 

Thou, to whom fools propound, 

When the wine makes its round, 

“Since life fleets, all is change; the Past gone, 
seize to-day! ” 

Fool! All that is, at all, 

Lasts ever, past recall ; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure : 

What entered into thee, 

That was, is, and shall be: 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops; Potter and clay 
endure. 


He fixed thee mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest : 

Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 

What though the earlier grooves 

Which ran the laughing loves 

Around thy base no longer pause and press ? 

What though, about thy rim, 

Scull-things in order grim 

Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner stress ? 

Look not thou down but up! 

To uses of a cup, 

The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peal, 

The new wine’s foaming flow, 

The Master’s lips a-glow! 

Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what needst thou 
with earth’s wheel ? 

The portions of the volume that will be 

fastened on as its substantial additions to 

the series of Mr. Browning’s poems which we 
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are accustomed to remember as most remark- 
able in themselves, and most characteristic of 
the author, are some four or five pieces of 
more considerable length interspersed amon 
the short lyrics. In one of these, entitl 
‘‘Abt Vogler (after he has been extempo- 
rizing upon the musical instrument of his 
invention),’’ we have another specimen of 
Mr. Browning’s extraordinary power of 
throwing himself into the state of mind of a 
great artist and imaginatively representing 
his mode of thinking and feeling; and, 
though here again, from the peculiar and 
out-of-the-way character of the subject, Mr. 
Browning will seem to many still the same 
‘*fantastical duke of dark corners” that he 
has appeared all along, the poem will take 
its place, with competent judges, among 
those well-remembered ones in his ‘‘ Men 
and Women” which illustrated in a similar 
manner the history of Art and the moods of 
artists. The most important poems in the 
volume, however, and those on account of 
which, even if they stood by themselves, the 
volume would have to be welcomed as a 
worthy contribution to our literature, are 
three in blank verse, entitled respectively 
‘‘A Death in the Desert,” ‘‘ Caliban upon 
Setebos ; or, Natural Theology in the Island,” 
and ‘‘Mr. Sludge, the Medium.” ‘These 
poems, being either in part narrative or at 
least accompanied by a sufficient suggestion 
of the story or set of circumstances they 
suppose, are perfectly intelligible—perfectly 
intelligible, that is, to such readers (and 
they are certainly of a high class) as Mr. 
Browning can have meant to address in 
them. And they are thorougly worth under- 
standing. Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Browning as a poet, all must acknowledge 
him to be a most remarkable thinker—at 
once sharp, subtle, versatile, and deep; and, 
taken only as tissues of metrical cogitation 
on problems of metaphysical and moral 
interest, and particularly on certain forms of 
such problems having a powerful interest at 
the present time, these three pieces are won- 
derful. To give any adequate account of 
them individually is here impossible. A 
word or two must suffice. 

‘* A Death in the Desert” is an imagination 
of the death of St. John, tho last of the 
disciples, in his extreme old age, in a cave 
in the desert whither he has been carried, 
to avoid the persecution, by one or two 
faithful adherents. The circumstances are 
most powerfully and poetically conceived, 
so that one sees the cave as in a picture, and 
the death going on within it; and whoever 
has doubts as to Mr. Browning’s being a 
poet need only take this as an example of his 
poesy. But it is in the discourse which St. 
John is supposed to speak when dying, and 
which the hearers treasure up as his last 
words, that the chief interest lies. In this 
discourse he is made to look backward upon 
his own life to that period when he saw and 
walked with Christ in the flesh, and then 
forward to the future history of Christianity 
in the world, with a prophetic vision of times 
coming when it should be doubted whether 
all these thingy had ever really been, whether 
there had ever been a real Christ in the flesh, 
or he had been such as John and others had 
declared him tobe. Out of a subject like this, 
with the power of allusion which it permits 
to present speculations and controversies, it 
may be guessed what Mr. Browning has 
made; but, fora full appreciation of the poem, 
both as an exercise for the intelligence and 
as un exhibition of thought valuable in itself, 
it must be perused carefully. Here is the 
gloss of one of John’s disciples on a doctrine 
of his—the gloss being introduced paren- 
thetically to explain some of John’s dying 
words :— 

This is the doctrine he was wont to teach, 

How divers persons witness in each man, 
Three souls which make up one soul: first, to wit, 
A soul of each and all the bodily parts, 

Seated therein, which works, and is what Does, 
And has the use of earth, and ends the man 
Downward: but, tending upward for advice, 
Grows into, and again is grown into . 
By the next soul, which, seated in the brain, 
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Useth the first with its collected use, 

And feeleth, thinketh, willeth,—is what Knows, 

Which, duly tending upward in its turn, 

Grows into, and again is grown into 

By the last soul, that uses both the first, 

Subsisting whether they assist or no, 

And, constituting man’s self, is what Is— 

And leans upon the former, makes it play, 

As that played off the first: and, tending up, 

Holds, is upheld by, God, and ends the man 

Upward in that dread point of intercourse, 

Nor needs a place, for it returns to Him. 

What Does, what Knows, what Is; three souls, 
one man. 

I give the glossa of Theotypas. 


‘‘Caliban upon Setebos; or, Natural Theo- 
logy in the Island” has its origin in a hint in 
one of Caliban’s speeches in the Zempest, 
where, being threatened by Prospero with 
punishment if he neglects his work, he 
mutters to himself 
“T must obey: his art is of such power, 
It would control my dam’s god, Setebos, 
And make a vassal of him.”’ 


Expanding this hint, Mr. Browning fancies 
Cahban in a fit of speculation as to the 
nature and ways of this Setebos, dimly 
conceived, in his brutish mind, as the maker 
of the Island and the lord of most things he 
sees. In the opening lines of the poem 
we are introduced to Caliban beginning his 
meditations. 

"Will sprawl, now that the heat of day is best, 
Flat on his belly in the pit’s much mire, 

With elbows wide, fists clenched to prop his chin ; 
And, while he kicks both feet in the cool slush, 
And feels about his spine small eft-things course, 
Run in and out each arm, and make him laugh ; 
And, while above his head a pompion-plant, 
Coating the cave-top as a brow its eye, 

Creeps down to touch and tickle hair and beard, 
And now a flower drops with a bee inside, 

And now a fruit to snap at, catch and crunch : 
He looks out o’er yon sea which sunbeams cross 
And recross till they weave a spider-web, 

(Meshes of fire, some great fish breaks at times) 
And talks to his own self, howe’er he please, 
Touching that other, whom his dam called God. 


Then, as the brute goes on gazing over the 
sea and thinking about Setebos, we have a 
kind of exposition of his Natural Theology— 
here and there in the course of which we can 
perceive that Mr. Browning is using Caliban 
metaphorically, and that he has grimly in 
view the Natural Theology of a race of beings 
that do not consider themselves of the type of 
Caliban. The poem, whether in its simple or 
in its double sense, is one of a rare order of 
effect. At the end, just as Caliban has worked 
himself to some conclusions that enable him 
to think of Setebos as not so formidable after 
all, there comes a thunderstorm, and the 
terrified brute falls flat. 


What, what? A curtain o’er the world at once! 
Crickets stop hissing ; not a bird—or, yes, 
There scuds His raven that hath told Him all! 
It was fool’s play, this prattling! Ha! The wind 
Shoulders the pillared dust, death’s house o’ the 
move, 
And fast invading fires begin! White blaze— 
A tree’s head snaps—and there, there, there, there, 
there, 
His thunder follows! Fool to gibe at Him! 
Lo! ’Lieth flat and loveth Setebos! 
*Maketh his teeth meet through his upper lip, 
Will let those quails fly, will not eat this month 
One little mess of whelks, so he may ’scape ! 
‘‘Mr. Sludge, the Medium,” will be the 
most popular poem in the volume, as it is, in 
fact, a merciless satire on Spiritualism, Spirit- 
rapping, and their practitioners. But it isa 
satire, most subtly conceived—reminding one 
of the author’s famous ‘“‘ Bishop Blougram ” 
in one of his former volumes. A vulgar 
American medium is represented talking 
with one of his patrons whom he has cheated 
and whom he has in his power—making no 
secret of the fact that he has imposed upon 
him, and wishes to extort money from him, 
but reasoning out the whole subject of Spirit- 
rapping with a kind of maundering meta- 
physics of his own, which he seems for the 
moment half to believe, and which invests 
his vulgarity and ignorance with a sort of 
dignity of talent. Here is one passage 
& propos of the readiness of the public to 


swallow Spiritualism, and to find apologies 

for failures in Spirit-rapping exhibitions :— 

I’m spared all further trouble; all’s arranged; 

Your circle does my business ; I may rave, 

Like an epileptic dervish in the books, 

Foam, fling myself flat, rend my clothes to shreds ; 

No matter: lovers, friends and countrymen 

Will lay down spiritual laws, read wrong things 
right 

By the rule of reverse. If Francis Verulam 

Styles himself Bacon, spells the name beside 

With a y and a &, says he drew breath in York, 

Gave up the ghost in Wales when Cromwell 
reigned 

(As, sir, we somewhat fear he was apt to say, 

Before I found the useful book that knows), 

Why, what harm’sdone? The circle smiles apace, 

“It was not Bacon, after all, do you see! 

We understand; the trick’s but natural : 

Such spirits’ individuality 

Is hard to put in evidence: they incline 

To gibe and jeer, these undeveloped sorts. 

You see, their world’s much like a jail broke loose, 

While this of ours remains shut, bolted, barred, 

With a single window to it. Sludge, our friend, 

Serves as this window, whether thin or thick, 

Or stained or stainless; he’s the medium-pane 

Through which, to see us and be seen, they peep: 

They crowd each other, hustle for a chance, 

Tread on their neighbour’s kibes, play tricks 
enough! 

Does Bacon, tired of waiting, swerve aside ? 

Up in his place jumps Barnum—‘ I’m your man ; 


'*? 


I'll answer you for Bacon!’ Try once more! 


Or else it’s—‘ What's a ‘medium’?  Tle’s a 
means, 

Good, bad, indifferent, still the only means 

Spirits can speak by ; he may misconceive, 

Stutter and stammer,—he’s their Sludge and 
drudge, 

Take him or leave him; they must hold their 
peace, 

Or else put up with having knowledge strained 

To half-expression through his ignorance. 

Suppose, the spirit Beethoven wants to shed 

New music he’s brimfull of; why, he turns 

The handle of this organ, grinds with Sludge, 

And what he poured in at the mouth o’ the mill 

As a Thirty-third Sonata (fancy now !) 

Comes from the hopper as bran-new Sludge, 
nought else— 

The Shakers’ Hymn in G, with a natural F, 

Or the ‘Stars and Stripes’ set to consecutive 
fourths.” 

And so, on and on the Medium reasons, un- 

disguisedly a vulgar rogue all through, and 

yet now and then getting into a vein like 

that of ‘‘ There are more things in Heaven 

and Earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 

your philosophy,” so that for the moment 

the reader is perplexed, and does not know 

whether he may not be serious. In theend, 

however, all is clear enough ; and we should 

not think that the Spiritualists will thank 

Mr. Browning for this poem. 








MARFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
WILBERFORCE. 


Recollections of William Wilberforce, Esq., M.P. 
Sor the County of York during nearly Thirty 
Years; with Brief Notices of some of his 
Personal Friends and Contemporaries. By 
John 8S. Harford, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. (Long- 
man & Co.) 


\ gentleman whom we have to thank 
, for these ‘* Recollections’? made the 
acquaintance of the subject of them in the 
year 1812. Wilberforce was then somewhat 
past hisprime. That great triumph, in whose 
achievement he had taken so splendid a part 
—the Abolition of the Slave-Trade—had been 
celebrated five years before. ‘‘ A Practical 
View ” had been published some fifteen years. | 
He had then sat in the House of Commons | 
for more than a generation. But he was yet | 
to live many years of usefulness and charity. 
His frail and enfeebled body was not yet to 
part with his noble soul. He was to see the 
final accomplishment of his great hope and 
work. The Bili for the Abolition of Slavery 
was read for the second time in the House of 
Commons on the Friday night before his 
death,* ‘‘ and the last public information he 








* So say his plogvaphess. But this second reading did take 
place on the Monday preceding that Friday. 
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received was, that his country was willing to 
redeem itself from the national disgrace at 
any sacrifice. ‘Thank God,’ said he, ‘ that 
I should have lived to witness a day in which 
England is willing to give twenty millions 
sterling for the abolition of slavery.’” On 
that evening ‘‘ he expressed his gratitude to 
Almighty God that he was watched over in 
his last moments by his own children and 
by his own wife, all treating him with such 
uniform kindness and affection. On Saturda 
morning the fervency with which he offered 
up the family prayer was particularly noticed, 
and he seemed better. During that evening 
he became worse, and he expired on Monday 
morning at 3 A.M., July 29, aged 73 years 
and 11 months.” 

From the time of his introduction to him 
Mr. Harford appears to have enjoyed a large 
share of his confidence and friendship. 
He was perpetually his guest or his host 
or a favoured correspondent, and seems 
always to have kept a faithful record of all 
his connexions with him. Of these records 
the ‘‘ Recollections’ mainly consist. They 
are presented in a gossiping, informal way, 
and are pleasant enough reading. Of course, 
whoever wants anything more formal and 
pretentious and elaborate must peruse Mr. 
Wilberforce’s ‘‘ Life” by his sons. This 
present book is simply a pleasant talk about 
him, and his kindly ways and genial con- 
versations, and his great friendliness, and 
We are glad to have 
it. The world is said to know nothing 
of its greatest men. Certainly it cannot 
know too much of them. If we are to 
think ‘‘ nothing human” alien to us, we 
are bound to take a fervent interest in every- 
thing that relates to the great and the good 
men. We would fain learn the origin of 
their strength, the source of their enthusiasm, 
the secret of their constancy. It is a good 
thing to sit at their feet, when their armour 
is put off for a while, and regard them. It is 
hard to be contented with seeing them in 
the heat of the battle. Hence the value of 
such books as Mr. Ilarford’s. They por- 
tray for us the great man as he was in the 
quiet of his private life, apart from ‘‘ public 
movements”’ and platforms and the House— 
as his wife and his children knew him. 

Few men have borne the scrutiny that 
such a portraiture involves better than Mr. 
Wilberforce. He was as gentle and amiable 
and witty in his private as he was brave and 
unwearied and eloquent in his public life. 
Piety adorned and sweetened his every 
action. His popular religious treatise was 
written out of the abundance of his heart. 
By the principles laid down in it he ever 
strove to live. 

“ That he acted up,” is the judgment of a shrewd, 
observer, ‘‘ to his opinions, as nearly as is con- 
sistent with the inevitable weakness of our nature 
is a praise so high that it seems like exaggeration 
yet, in my conscience, I believe it, and I knew him 
well for at least forty years.” 


His moral no less than his eminent intellec- 
tual talents made him most dear to many 
friends. He was the life and soul of many a 
pleasant company. 

He delighted in calling forth the mental re- 
sources of his friends, as well as inimparting to them 
the rich stores of his own mind upon subjects of 
mutual interest, and especially upon the highest 
of all topics. Our social hours were enlivened by 
his wit, and by the innocent playfulness of his 
brilliant fancy. His whole manner and expression 
of countenance were the index of the sunshine of 
a mind at peace with God, and cherishing no 
thoughts but of kindness and love to his fellow- 
creatures. No one could be in his company 
without hearing noble sentiments, or allusions to 
schemes of benevolence, or expressions of sympathy 
and kindness propounded in the silvery tones of 
his voice, in the most natural and easy manner. 


When his life ended many tears were shed, 
not only in this country, but in far distant 
and different countries. ‘*‘ As I came towards 
his funeral procession down the Strand,” 
writes a friend, ‘‘ every third person I met 
going about their ordinary business was in 
mourning.” ‘‘A great part of our coloured 
population,” writes a clergyman from the 
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West Indies, ‘“‘ went into mourning at the 
news of his death.” And so the Old World 
and the New bewailed him. 

His conversation during the latter years 
of his life was enriched with anecdotes and 
reminiscences. It was animated and inte- 
resting during all his years. 

His allusions to classical authors, and his occa- 
sional quotations from them by way of illustration, 
were always most happy ; and, when he aimed at 
giving peculiar force to a sentiment or a maxim, 
the point and terseness of his language could not 
be surpassed. As an instance of this, the topic of 
conversation one day being the misery to which 
Cowper, the poet, was exposed by his extreme 
sensibility at a public school, “ Yes,” he exclaimed, 
“it was a sensitive plant grasped by a hand of 
iron.” Cuvier’s wonderful account of the ante- 
diluvian mammoth, found entire within the last 
few years in Siberia, wedged into the ice, by which 
means the flesh and hair were in a state of preser- 
vation, was mentioned, when Mr. Wilberforce 
immediately said, “It had only been hanging in 
Nature’s larder for the last five thousand years.” 

He mentioned a curious encounter which one 
day took place between Dunning and Lord Mans- 
field :—“ tard Mansfield once interrupted Dun- 
ning when pleading before him with the exclama- 
tion, ‘ You are quite mistaken, Dunning.’ Dun- 
ning: ‘No, my lord, I am not.’ Lord M.: 
* Then I had better go home and burn all my law 
books.’ D.: ‘No, my lord, you had better go 
home and read them.’ ” 

“Very few people,” said he one day to me 
“ understood Pitt, he wasso shy. He was atruly 
kind-hearted fellow. His feelings were so tender, 
that he could not endure to hear of an act of 
cruelty, yet in matters of poo his firmness of 

urpose was inflexible and his courage undaunted. 
There was in him a moral elevation and greatness 
of soul which raised him far above the level of 
most of his adherents. He truly loved his 
country, and sought its good. I feel sure his love 
for it was such that he would readily have con- 
sented any day to die for it, even though he were 
aware that it would never be known that he had 
made such a sacrifice. I never saw a man more 
entirely free from vanity. In this respect he was 
very unlike Fox, who had a great share of it.” 

In the early spring of 1814, Madame de Staél 
was in London, with her son and daughter, where 
she mingled much in the highest society. Having 
expressed a particular wish to become acquainted 
with Mr. Wilberforce, the Duke of Gloucester, in 
order to gratify her, made up a select dinner 
party, to which he was specially invited. She 
afterwards made a great point of his dining with 
her, which he did, and, in addition to her son and 
daughter, the company included Lord and Lady 
Lansdowne, Lord Harrowby, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, &. One of the guests afterwards assured 
me that, without any effort on Mr. Wilberforce’s 

, the conversation was quickly in his hand, 
and that such was the brilliancy of his thoughts 
and remarks, that Madame de Staél herself, after 
thus meeting him, said, “I have always heard of 
Mr. Wilberforce as amongst the most benevolent 
of men: I shall now ever think of him as one of 
the wittiest and most agreeable.” He told me 
that he had afterwards sent her his book on 
“ Practical Christianity,” for which she had almost 
asked, and her remark on it to a mutual friend 
was, “ C’est l’aurore de l’immortalité.” 


Amongst the common friends of Mr. Wil- 
berforce and Mr. Harford was ‘‘ the most pow- 
erful versificatrix in the English language,” 
Mrs. Hannah More; and a very interesting 
ehapter gives Mr. Harford’s recollections of 
her. He made her acquaintance long after 
she had renounced the pomps and vanities of 

don life—long after Lord Monboddo had 
made proposals of marriage to her in Garrick’s 
en, and, being rejected, said to his 
ostess: ‘‘ I am very sorry for this refusal ; 
EF should have so much hiked to teach that 
nice girl Greek”’—long after she had been 
ieteeduced to the great Doctor in Reynolds’s 
house in Leicester Square, and he had left 
the parrot he was caressing as she entered 
and ‘* taken her hand with the utmost cor- 
iality, and addressed her in a few lines of 


one of her own poems.” When Mr. Harford 


ted his letter of introduction she was 
iving with her four sisters at Barley Wood. 


We found ourselves ensconced in their breakfast 
room before any of the sisters had come down 
stairs, and, after waiting a little while, the door 
opened, and a lady entered of animated manner 





and appearance, whose first words were, holding 
up both her hands, “ Z am not Hannah More.” 
This was Patty More, the youngest of the sister- 
hood, whose bright blue eyes and benevolent 
expression greatly pleased us both. She it was 
who, together with Hannah, was the life and soul 
ofthe great educational movement carried on under 
their auspices throughout Cheddar, Nailsea, and 
other neighbouring parts of Somersetshire—a 
movement which the pen of Patty has so admirably 
described ina small book entitled ‘‘ Mendip Annals,” 
&e. They were first impelled to this good work by 
the exhortations and the purse of Mr. Wilberforce, 
who had visited Cheddar from their house, and 
had brought away with him a deep impression of 
its romantic beauties, and of the extreme ignorance 
of its population. The door opened again, and, 
as another lady sailed in, Patty exclaimed, ‘‘ That 
is not Hannah More.” This was Sally, the wit of 
the family, and a most kind-hearted and original 
character, of whom Hannah More used to say 
that, if her discretion had been equal to her wit, 
her good sayings would have been everywhere 
quoted. A third time the door opened, and a lady 
entered whose brilliant eyes lighted up a pale and 
sensible countenance which immediately bespoke 
our interest. Patty instantly exclaimed, “ That Is 
Hannah More.” Her reception of us was most 
frank and cordial, mingled with a kindness which 
made us feel quite at our ease with her. There 
was no effort toshine ; but again and again pointed 
and bright things fell from her lips in the most 
easy and naturalmanner. We now took our seats 
at the breakfast table, and were quickly joined by 
the two remaining members of the sisterhood, one 
of whom—Mrs. More, as she was called—the eldest 
of the five, was of somewhat stately appearance, 
and a little reserved in her address and deportment. 
She wore a high cap, surmounting a large ruff of 
powdered hair. Betty More, the remaining sister, 
was good nature and hospitality itself, and was 
never satisfied without pressing upon her guests 
all the good things on thetable. All the details of 
the household were under her special management; 
and plenty and good cheer followed in her train. 


And then follow various anecdotes about 
the famous lady-moralist, who had known 
and admired Burke, and who predicted the 
future eminence, and dwelt with lively in- 
terest upon the extraordinary acquirements 
and precocious talents, of one Tom Macaulay, 
a not unfrequent visitor at her house. She 
died, full of years and honour, some few 
weeks after Wilberforce. Posterity does not 
now confirm the verdict of her contempo- 
raries with regard to her literary merits. 
But her books were not her only works; her 
hands were quick unto good. 

A constant stream of charity flowed forth from 
Hannah More for the relief of distress of all kinds. 
The tenderness of her feelings when acted upon 
by distress was most striking. The neighbouring 
district of Rodborough, inhabited chiefly by 
miners who raised calamin, was occasionally 


visited with great want from the absence of demand 


for that article, when she not only relieved the 
suffering population, but bought up the calamin, 
selling it afterwards for the best price she could 
obtain. I well remember, on a pressing occasion 
of this description, when she was nearly eighty 
years of age, that, after doing all that she could in 
this way, finding the suffering to be still severe, 
she could not speak of it without shedding many 
tears. 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS REPORT. 
[FIRST ARTICLE. ] 


Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the Revenues and Management of 
certain Colleges and Schools. With an Ap- 
pendix and Evidence. Four Volumes. (Her 
Majesty’s Printers.) 


HE public schools of England are insti- 
tutions so peculiarly national, and they 
occupy so large an amount of attention, that 
the Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
respecting their present condition has been 
read with an eagerness and interest rarely 
accorded to other Blue-books. We have 
ourselves carefully studied these four bulky 
volumes; and, although the discussions which 
they suggest are innumerable, in consequence 
of the wide divergence of theories propounded 
by the many distinguished witnesses whose 
evidence they contain, yet it is quite possible 
| to present the reader in a few sentences with 





| the general results of the inquiry. 
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A candid examination of the testimonies 
adduced, and an honest endeavour to strike 
an even balance between the favourable and 
the unfavourable judgments, have left us in a 
position to pronounce that all who value our 
public schools may receive the Report with 
gratitude and satisfaction. The full glare 
of light and publicity thus suddenly let 
in upon them has indeed revealed defi- 
ciencies; but they are only such as have 
been known and combated and gradually 
ameliorated for years; while, on the other 
hand, the amount of disinterested and varied 
public testimony to their moral healthfulness 
and general utility is such as to have exceeded 
the most sanguine hopes. It would, indeed, 
have been strange if the condition of our 
schools had been so glaringly bad as many 
have asserted or assumed. ‘The head-masters 
and assistant masters of these schools are 
almost necessarily chosen from the first ranks 
of University life, and, in spite of the 
laborious nature of their profession, very many 
of them are widely and honourably known 
as scholars, authors, anddivines. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of Lon- 
don, Lichfield, Manchester, Lincoln, Peter- 
borough, Calcutta, New Zealand, Colombo, 
and Natal, not to mention others, were all 
masters at public schools. It is hardly pre- 
sumable that such men, devoting their lives 
to the task of education, making it the sub- 
ject of their daily and hourly thought, taking 
it up, not as theorists or amateurs, but as 
men whose whole interests were engaged in 
it, would have suffered it to fall, in their 
hands, into a condition so effete and hopeless 
as some delight to represent. 

The general impression left by a perusal of 
the Report is that the physical and the moral 
education offered by our public schools is 
admirable, but that the intellectual education, 
which is for the clever and industrious few 
of the highest excellence, produces in a large 
proportion of the others very meagre and 
unsatisfactory results. It is to the latter 
part of this conclusion that the main promi- 
nence has been given in many reviews of 
the Report; and, although some of the most 
pungent passages to this effect are only 
quoted from the answers given by individual 
witnesses, and are often isolated from a con- 
text which greatly modifies or neutralizes 
them, yet there can be no doubt that the 
proportion of failures is considerable, and 
that more empty and uncultivated men are 
produced by the public-school system than 
ought to be produced. 

nto the causes of this unfortunate result 
the Commissioners—probably from a con- 
sciousness of the extent to which (as they 
admit) their conclusions may be vitiated by a 
want of practical experience—do not very 
systematically enter. In one passage, how- 
ever, they say ‘‘ that, of the time spent at 
school by the generality of boys, much is 
absolutely thrown away as regards intel- 
lectual progress, either from ineffective 
teaching, from the continued teaching of 
subjects in which they cannot advance, or 
from idleness, or from a combination of these 
causes ;” and, since in another passage they 
seem to think that the schools ‘‘ im very 
different degrees” are ‘‘ too indulgent to idle- 
ness, or struggle ineffectually with it,’ we 
may roughly say that the main causes 
which they suggest are ineffective teaching, 
permitted idleness, and too narrow and 
inflexible a curriculum ; to which they add, 
in other places, the large amount of play and 
the neglect of early training. The chief 
remedies by which they propose to obviate 
these defects are a strict entrance examiua- 
tion, the extension of the present area of 
school studies, the total abolition of removes 
by time, and the dismissal of all boys who 
fail to attain a certain standard by a certain 
age. We intend to devote a brief discussion 
both to the causes suggested and the remedies 
proposed. 

f these causes we think that the first two 
—namely, ineffective teaching and the per- 
mission of idleness—may fairly be dismissed 
even on the abundant evidence adduced by 
the Commissioners themselves. The teaching 
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which, by universal admission, yearly sends 
up ‘‘the best scholars” to both Oxford and 
Cambridge cannot be regarded as in itself 
ineffective ; and, if others who have also 
passed through it are yet found to fall short 
of the vulgar requirements of ordinary Pass 
and Matriculation examinations, the defect 
must assuredly lie not in the teachers, but in 
the taught. And, speaking from a thorough 
knowledge of many of thesé schools, as well 
as from the evidence here collécted, we do 
not believe that idleness is, as a general 
rule, either permitted or indulged. Uncon- 
querable idleness—to use a phrase sug- 
gested by the Commissioners themselves— 
unconquerable idleness there is; but the 
masters, in most of these schools, if not in 
all, struggle against it with all the vigour 
of heart and soul and mind. We know of 
no school pulpit that does not ring with 
exhortations to ‘‘ life in earnest” and glow 
with pictures of ‘the dignity of work, the 
innocence of work, the holiness of work, the 
happiness of work.” We believe that many 
masters, by incessant precept, by undeviating 
example, by affectionate encouragement, by 
stern reprimand, by severe punishments, by 
stimulating ambition, by bestowing liberal 
rewards, are doing their very best to make 
diligence a pleasant duty and idleness a 
disagreeable and disgraceful course. If it 
were true that the public schools were so far 
gone as to be indulgent to a vice like idleness, 
they would deserve rather to be rescinded 
than reformed; they would need a thorough 
revolution rather thana gradual and moderate 
change. 

Our own belief is that the causes of the 
idleness complained of lie far deeper, and 
that they are national rather than local. 
They are, among others, simple incapacity ; 
the example, and even, in cases by no means 
unfrequent, the actual precept of parents 
whose interests lie in widely different spheres ; 
the general spread of ease, wealth, and self- 
indulgence ; the extravagant extent to which 
theories of ‘‘muscular Christianity” have 
been impressed on the nation generally 
and on boys in particular; the consequent 
wide-spread neglect of early training in 
the nursery and the children’s schoolroom ; 
the immense diffusion of light popular 
literature, which, while it makes no de- 
mands whatever on the mental powers, yet 
supplies a certain appearance of savoir faire 
and savoir vivre which prevents the young 
from seeing the necessity of higher and 
deeper culture; the multitude of opportunities 
for distinction in other pursuits which enable 
even the most ignorant to hide from them- 
selves their own general deficiencies ; and, 
lastly, we have no hesitation in adding, the 
robust health and animal spirits which are 
far more characteristic of young Englishmen 
in high position and easy circumstances than 
of any other nation or any other class. 

We do not think that the Commissioners 
have made sufficient allowance for, or indeed 
are at all aware of, the amount of absolute 
dulness with which the public schools have 
to deal. A little practical experience would, 
we think, have inclined them to suppress 
the suggestion that length of time in a form 
should never be made a reason for giving a 
remove, and still more the other suggestion 
that all boys should be dismissed who fail to 
attain a particular standard by a certain age. 
Undoubtedly a sense of hopeless incapacity 
makes some boys decidedly idle; and, when 
this is the case, it is better that boys who are 
incurable laggards should be sent elsewhere. 
But, on the other hand, we know many boys 
who will never make any respectable progress 
in their school studies, and who yet are good 
and admirable and useful boys, fully adapted 
by manly uprightness and sound sense to 
play their part among their more gifted 
cotemporaries. Education is not always to 
be measured by results producible in black 
and white. The spectacle of boys honestly 
ignorant and virtuously dull struggling in 
vain, yet with undespairing diligence, against 
insuperable difficulty, is one of the noblest 

nd most touching which school life presents. 

8 it well that the influence of so valuable a 


moral example should be lost? Is it well 
that such boys should be deprived of the 
advantages of public-school life, shut out 
from its enlivening animation, and cut off 
from its hearty friendships, because they are 
less hopeful and brilliant than others of their 
age? or are they, at any rate, to be left to 
hopeless stagnation in the lower forms in a 
vain attempt to make our public schools as- 
semblages of youthful prodigies superficially 
veneered with multifarious acquirements ? 
Excision is not cure, nor is discouragement 
the way to produce even a moderate success. 
The public schools owe a duty to these boys, 
and it would be an evil thing for England if 
they neglected it. Anyone who has watched 
the future career of boys like these, and has 
seen how wide an influence they are often 
called upon to exercise, will find that their 
education has not been a failure; that they 
are deeply grateful to have received it ; and 
that, in spite of their ignorance, they haye, 


in many cases, profited by it most. 
F. W. F. 








MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 


Memoirs of Joseph Sturge. By Henry Richard, 
(S. W. Partridge and A. W. Bennett.) 


" Wri mission is more glorious than 

that of emancipating slaves?” says 
Garibaldi ; ‘‘ when, depressed by obstruc- 
tions, and feeling the need of consolation, 
I remember those who have been freed, I 
feel all pains vanish before the delicious 
pleasure of the work of emancipation.”’ 
Among the men who must have felt this 
pleasure Joseph Sturge holds a foremost 
place. Though not generally named with 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, and Buxton, yet one 
essential service to the cause of Freedom was 
all hisown—the abolition of the apprenticeship 
of West Indian slaves: as Lord Brougham 
says, ‘‘ Joseph Sturge won the game off his 
own bat.” Mr. Cobden tells the story so 
well that we cannot do better than quote his 
words here :— 

**T remember a very graphic description which 
Lord Brougham gave me in a conversation at his 
house in Grafton Street of Joseph Sturge’s conduct 
in the matter of the apprenticeship system, which 
he adduced as an illustration of our friend’s 
indomitable energy. He told me of Mr. Sturge 
coming to him to arraign the conduct of the 
masters in the West Indies for oppressing their 
apprentices; how he (Brougham) laughed at 
him, deriding him in this fashion for proposing 
to abolish the apprenticeship: ‘ Why, Joseph 
Sturge, how can you be such an old woman as to 
dream that you can revive the anti-slavery agita- 
tion to put an end to the apprenticeship :’ how 
the quiet Quaker met him with this reply: ‘ Lord 
Brougham, if, when Lord Chancellor, thou hadst 
a ward in chancery who was apprenticed, and his 
master was violating the terms of indenture, what 
would’st thou do?’ how he felt this as a home 
thrust, and replied, ‘ Why, I should require good 
proof of the fact, Joseph Sturge, before I did any- 
thing :’ how our friend rejoined, ‘Then I must 
supply thee with the proof: how he packed his 
portmanteau and quietly embarked for the West 
Indies, made a tour of the islands, collected the 
necessary évidence of the oppression that was 
being practised on the negro apprentices by their 
masters the planters: how he returned to England 
and commenced an agitation throughout the 
country to abolish the apprenticeship, to accom- 
plish which it was necessary to re-organise all the 
old Anti-slavery Societies which had been dis- 
solved, or had laid down their arms, happy to be 
relieved from their long and arduous labours: 
how he brought them again into the field and 
attained his object. This was the narrative of 
Lord Brougham, and well do I remember the very 
words in which, in conclusion, he awarded the 
whole merit to our friend. ‘Joseph Sturge,’ said 
he, ‘ won the game off his own bat.” 


The full details of the cruelties perpetrated 





under this apprenticeship system are given 
in ‘‘The West Indies in 1837,” by Sturge 
and his colleague Thomas Harvey; suffice it 
to mention as a sample here, that, for such 
offences as linen badly washed, and imper- 
tinence—doing only half as much in potato- 
hoeing one day as they did the day before— 
women were sentenced to ‘‘seven days’ tread- 





mill, first class,’’ and had their hair close- 
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cropped as if they had been criminals of the 
first class. Also, while visiting a reformed 
gaol in Bridgetown, Barbados, the good 
Quakers came on twenty men, all close- 
cropped, who had been tried and found not 
guilty, but yet were detained until they 
should pay twelve and a half dollars for the 
fees of their prosecution. The workhouse 
treadmills stained with the blood of the 
slaves, the sand underneath sprinkled with 
it—the driver’s answer that ‘it was neces- 
sary to touch them up, women as well as 
men,” with his nine-lashed whip—may well 
have raised the indignation of the gentle 
men who witnessed such scenes, and nerved 
them to overcome the opposition that faced 
them in the Colonies as well as at home. 
For, oddly enough, such men even as Buxton 
were not convinced for a long time of the 
expediency of Sturge’s proposal, though, after 
the second battle in the House, we find him 
generously writing— 
“ Atheneum, May 23, 1838. 

“‘T must write a line to tell you that Sturge 
and that party, whom we thought all in the 
wrong, are proved to be all in the right. A reso- 
lution for the immediate abolition of the appren- 
ticeship was carried by a majority of three last 
night. The intelligence was received with such a 
shout by the Quakers (myself among the number) 
that we strangers were all turned out for rioting! 
IT am right pleased.” 


Passing over the efforts which Sturge made 
to consolidate and complete the special work 
he had begun, we find him next founding 
“The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society,” and then visiting America to 
promote union between the English and 
American Anti-Slavery Societies, and see 
what practical measures could be taken 
towards Abolitionism in the United States. 
While he was there the ‘“‘Gag Law” was 
refused re-enactment. It was a rule by 
which petitions for the abolition of slavery 
in the district of Columbia were laid on the 
table without being read or referred to, which 
was tantamount to their rejection. Where- 
upon the New York Herald proclaimed :— 

“ Joseph Sturge is now at Washington, using 
every means in his power to procure the abolition 
of slavery in the district of Columbia. It was 
principally through his sinister influence that the 
decision in the House of Representatives, the 
other day, resulted in favour of the abolitionists ; 
and what he may effect before he gets through 
with his schemes there it is impossible to say. 
Let the Southern delegation in Congress look 
after this Sturge.” 

‘*This Sturge’s”’ scheme is, at any rate, 
carried out now, though its author, we may 
be sure, had not planned its accomplishment 
by means of civil war. 

It could not be that a heart that felt so 
much for the slave should be less warm in 
the cause of the English workman. Seeing 
the distress around him in the manufacturing 
districts, Joseph Sturge threw himself ener- 
getically into the agitation for the widest 
extension of the suffrage. He wanted to 
force their wants on the consideration of 
legislators in the same way that middle-class 
wants have been forced on their attention 
by the Reform Bill. Therefore he was on 
the side of the Chartists. He was also on the 
side of the I'ree-traders so far as the aboli- 
tion of the taxes on bread was concerned ; 
but, when they came to slaye-grown sugar, 
he felt that any sacrifice was better than 
participation in the crime of slaye-holding 
and slavye-employment, and he opposed to 
the utmost the lightening of the taxes on 
slave-grown produce, and took means to 
prevent any of it from being used in his house. 
The same tenderness of heart and firm adhe- 
sion to what he believed mght, however 
against the spirit of his age it seemed, made 
him a strong adherent of the Peace Party, 
carried him to the Emperor of Russia to try 
to stay the bloodshed of the Crimean war, 
took him to Finland to mitigate the terrors 
of the ravages committed by British arms, 
and made him in his household and his work- 
shop the loving friend and guide of all con- 
nected with him. Whether praying at the 
side of his workman’s child, or giving a field 
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for poor children’s recreation, or buying an 
estate for the employment of neglected 
negroes, or bestowing a half, and then a third, 
of his income on good works, the man is 
on all sides equally estimable. <A ‘‘friend”’ in 
name, he was a friend in deed to every man 
and plan that was working for the common 
good. His faults he had, and very touching 
his ea statement is in telling us of 
them, that, if only for the sake of his friend 
who spoke the truth, he must speak truth 
too; but no one who reads these records of the 
good man’s life can refuse to join in Whittier’s 
lines on him :— 

“ With us was one who, calm and true, 

Life’s highest purpose understood, 
And, like his blessed Master, knew 
The joy of doing good.” 

Any one who has known a good Quaker 
can testify that these lines are true of one. 
Their calm is like that of an Angelico, or, 
rather, like that of asummer’s eve—soothing 
in its clear serenity, quickening every blossom 
of virtue into fruit, forwarding every fruit 
into ripeness that it may do the service its 
Creator has set it. ‘‘There he goes; God 
bless him,” have we often heard from the 
lips of poor men and women after one such 
friend. Thank God, they are sown thickly 
over the land; we cannot afford to lose them 


et. 
¢ Mr. Richard has told the story of his 
friend’s life well. With studied simplicity, 
but great clearness, the public and home life 
of the good man gone from usis given. The 
book is one for every man to read who 
rejoices in the record of those who follow the 

footsteps of Christ. T. J. F. 








‘“FREDERICK RIVERS.” 


Frederick Rivers, Independent Parson. By Mrs. 
Florence Williamson. (Williams and Norgate.) 


VIVID and perhaps exaggerated picture 
of the interior life of a Dissenting 
community has lately been given in ‘“‘ The 
Chronicles of Carlingford.” The author of 
‘« Frederick Rivers” has taken a similar 
subject, but there is an essential difference 
in the treatment. In ‘‘ Salem Chapel” the 
subject is evidently regarded from the outside, 
and seems to have been chosen for the sake 
. of producing an effective picture of manners. 
The author of ‘‘ Frederick Rivers” is 
thoroughly in earnest; and, even in the 
lighter parts of the story, there is always 
an undercurrent of indignation which, in 
fact, gives its chief character to the book. 
It is a vehement protest from within against 
Dissenting narrowness and tyranny. 

The hero, Frederick Rivers, was the son of 
old-fashioned Dissenting parents, but enjoyed 
some peculiar advantages in the early com- 
panionship of a sensitive and intelligent sister, 
in being sent to an admirable school, and 
afterwards in the friendship of a cultivated 
and attractive girl named Effie Holmes, with 
whom he spent some weeks after leaving 
school at the house of an old friend. When 
it became n to choose a profession, 
it was decided that ‘‘ Fritz” should enter 
the ‘‘ ministry ;” and he accordingly passed 
through the five years’ course at a Dissenting 
coll He began his ministerial career in 
London as assistant to an elder minister ; but, 
in a couple of years, he was invited to become 
the sole pastor of a congregation in one of the 
suburbs. He had in the meantime married 
** Hetty,” a Manchester girl, of whom we are 
told that she was not sentimental, not averse 
to quizzing, a first-rate manager of babies, 
‘thought women shou!d be pom ol domestic, 
and then as accomplished as possible,’ had 
herself.a thorough knowledge of music, two 
or three modern languages, and some Latin, 
and, above all, had perfect command of her 
tongue. She and Fritz suited each other, 
and were very happy. 

But, while Fritz fd been prospering, Effie 
Holmes had been undergoing reverses. Her 
father, through a generous imprudence, had 
been reduced to comparative poverty, and it 
had become n for Eftie to maintain 
herself. At first, course, she pro 


being a governess, but, after several rebuffs, 








gave up all idea of teaching, and took a 
situation in a City warehouse. Here, though 
well paid, and, in a sense, comfortable, she 
found much that was uncongenial, and was 
growing unduly rebellious when, one Sunday, 

y accident, she strayed into Mr. Rivers’s 
chapel, in St. George’s Road. He preached 
on the dignity of work done as unto the Lord, 
and not to men. ‘‘ There was nothing the 
least clever in the preacher’s sermon; but 
that did not matter to Effie. Hehad brought 
a message from God to her, whatever he 
might be. ... All through the week she 
was trying, not in vain, to work for the Lord ; 
and it was, perhaps, no mortal sin if she 
thought sometimes upon him who had 
brought to her the Master’s message.” 
After a few Sundays Fritz discovers and 
recognises Effie, and a family intimacy is 
established similar to that of Schleiermacher 
and Ehrenfried and Jette. The author takes 
very high, and what many will consider 
exalté, views of the relations between the 
sexes. Whether, in real life, conventional 
rules could as safely be disregarded as they 
evidently may be in a novel, is a question 
which we will not stop to discuss. 

Up to this time chapel affairs had gone on 
pretty smoothly. But gradually suspicions 
arose that the minister was not altogether 
sound. The flock complained that they were 
not ‘‘fed;” there was ‘‘a something,” ‘‘a 
want;”’ and it was felt to be deeply unsatis- 
factory that, while Infidelity was stalking 
through the land and all the neighbouring 
chapels, nay, even the parish churches, were 
raising the standard, at St. George’s Road 
Chapel nothing was being done. Some one 
indeed had gone so far as to say that the 
minister had nearly all Maurice’s books in 
his study; in reply to which monstrous charge 
one of the deacons had unhesitatingly 
asserted that he was ‘‘ quite certain that was 
a lie, whoever said it.”” Ofcourse Mr. Rivers 
explained that it was very far from being a lie, 
and that he declined to submit to a diaconal 
censorship over his library. Remonstrances 
in various forms were continued; and, on 
their being found unavailing, the congrega- 
tion were driven to ‘‘ the ultimate Dissent- 
ing test for the discovery of truth’ —namely, 
‘*stopping the supplies.” The trial was 
severe, and Fritz, though bravely supported 
by his wife, was often, for her sake and his 
children’s, sorely tempted to give in. His 
wife’s heroic spirit never wavered; but, under 
the combined pressure of privations, anxiety, 
and wounded feeling, her health gave way 
and she died. ‘‘ A lonely, desolate home and 
four motherless children! So much evil had 
lying gossip, cruel slanders, and ignorant 
fanaticism wrought.” After Hetty’s death 
Fritz’s friends clung to him more closely 
than ever. He began to make money by 
literary work, and his position altogether 
improved. But he could not get over the 
sense of his loss; and, after two years of 
loneliness, he begged Effie Holmes to fill the 
vacant place; and with their marriage the 
story closes. 

It will have been seen that, as a novel, 
‘Frederick Rivers,” though well written 
and quite up to the average level, is not 
specially exciting or enticing. For the more 
serious reader it possesses a value of its own, 
as representing a most important and little- 
known section of English society. It pur- 
ports indeed only to depict the life of Dis- 
senters; and, if this were all, it would be not 
unworthy of attention: but it is mainly in- 
teresting as exhibiting, without caricature, 
the general tone of the middle-class mind. 
It is well known that the fruitful pastures 
of Dissent are to be found in the middle 
class; but it has scarcely been sufficiently 
noted that the qualities which attain their 
fullest development in the fostering atmo- 
sphere of ‘‘ chapel ”’ are by no means confined 
to Dissenters. There is, in fact, very little 
difference between an ignorant middle-class 
Churchman and an ignorant orthodox Dis- 
senter, especially in towns. There are more 
reasons than one why this should beso. The 
constituents of a class always tend to become 
like each other, and the position of lay- 
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Dissenters towards their minister is not now 
so different as it once was from that of lay- 
Churchmen towards their clergyman. It is 
true that, in the Church, oy power of 
‘‘ stopping the supplies”’ is limited, though, 
where, as in a large proportion of the new 
parishes, the clergyman’s income is made up 
by pew-rents, this ‘‘test” is far from being 
a dead letter. But this is not the only means 
by which pressure may be brought to bear. 
Mr. Lush, the auctioneer and deacon, reminds 
Mr. Rivers that ‘‘ the Societies” depend on 
the wealthy ck panerg ; and he uses another 
argument which must often present itself to 
the mind of an unpopular preacher, whether 
Churchman or Dissenter — ‘‘ What’s the 
use of preaching what nobody wants to 
hear? I’m sure, Mr. Rivers, you’re anxious 
to do good; and my advice is, get the people 
together first, and then do good to them 
afterwards.”’ The appeal is not without force. 
Success is the god of Churchman and Dis- 
senter alike, and is, perhaps, nowhere more 
devoutly worshipped than in the churches 
and chapels which are thronged by men and 
women of the middle class. To an average 
Englishman, reading nothing but his news- 
paper and second-rate magazines, to talk 
about abstract truth when success or failure 
is in question is to be simply unintelligible. 
He takes the adage, ‘‘ Truth is strong and 
will prevail,” and interprets it as meaning 
that whatever is prevailing must be true—or, 
at all events, true enough for all practical 
purposes. To such a man, be he Churchman 
or Dissenter, free inquiry is simply a nuisance 
to be put down, or, if that be impossible, to 
be shunned. 

The book before us and the article* in which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has lately discussed the 
condition and the wants of the middle class 
are mutually illustrative in a striking degree. 
Mr. Arnold seizes and defines the spirit of 
which Mrs. Williamson shows the working. 
The self-affirming spirit which Mr. Arnold 
attributes to the middle class as a body 
appears in ‘‘ Frederick Rivers” even in the 
good characters. Take the following letter 
as a specimen :— 

My Dear Uncle,—I’ve just heard from father 
your proposal to take me into your family as 
upper nurse without wages. As I am very com- 
fortably settled here, with a very excellent salary 
and very kind employers, I much regret that I 
cannot, in our present reduced circumstances, 
afford to do you the favour you called on Monday 
to ask. Hoping you may soon find a nursemaid 
who will be able and willing to serve you without 
remuneration,—I remain, my dear Uncle, your 
dutiful Niece, Erriz Hormes. 

Clearly Effie mistakes the self-assertin 
spirit for the lofty spirit which Mr. Arnol 
speaks of as distinguishing the aristocratic 
class. The same misconception appears in 
Mr. Rivers’s dealings with his deacons. One 
cannot forget that, after all, the poor fellows 
had a dim idea that they were doing their 
duty in trying to drive away strange doc- 
trines ; and their minister would have better 
fulfilled the ideal of a Christian pastor if he 
had made allowance for their mistaken zeal, 
keeping his eyes open to what there was of 
good mixed up with it, instead of deriding 
their ignorance and treating them with 
uncivil contempt. The want which Mr. 
Arnold has pointed out of a higher and more 
genial culture is continually brought into 
view in ‘ Frederick Rivers.” The heavy 
atmosphere of ignorance hangs like a pall 
even over social intercourse, giving it a 
sombre hue. Any one whose lot it has been 
to mix in middle-class society will recognise 
a familiar scene in ‘the little party at the 
Joneses’, assembled in due course at half- 
past six o’clock. There was the customary 
tea and talk, and then ‘a little music,’ 
and whatever could be devised for getting 
through two or three hours without approach- 
ing worldliness. At last dulness would 
assert its supremacy; and, the small stock 
of subjects, comparatively general, having 
been exhausted, the elder members of the 
party returned, as by a fatal necessity, to 
‘ chapel.’” “es 

* A French Eton. Part III, Macmillan’s Magazine, May 
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Mr. Arnold advocates the public establish- 
ment of schools as the most direct and 

werful means of promoting the “‘ perfec- 
tion” of the middle class. Mrs. Williamson 
does not so much as hint at any remedy at 
all for the evils described ; but, by pointing 
them out in a book which is likely to be 
read, she does something towards their cure. 
‘* Frederick Rivers” gives evidence on almost 
every page of more than ordinary thought- 
fulness, insight, and force of expression, and, 
as a picture of real life, deserves the attention 
of all who are interested in the social or 
religious features of our time. 








RUSSEL ON THE SALMON AND 
SALMON-FISHING. 


The Salmon. By Alexander Russel. 
burgh : Edmonston and Douglas.) 

N six chapters, occupying 235 pages of a 

handsomely-printed demy 8yo. volume, 
Mr. Russel, who is so well known in Scot- 
land as an angler, but better known as Editor 
ofthe Scotsman newspaper, contrives to goover 
and discuss, with more or less elaboration, 
what is called the Salmon Question—a ques- 
tion which embraces all sorts of controversies 
connected with the natural and economic 
history of that monarch of the brook, so dear 
to anglers, and so valuable to all who hold 
property in a salmon-stream. Mr. Russel 
shows us, first of all, the value of this fish as 
roperty; he then conducts an inquiry into 
its natural history, bringing well together 
the immense mass of evidence which has 
been obtained regarding the birth and growth 
of the salmon during the last quarter of a 
century; next he tells us of the decay of the 
salmon supply and the causes for it; after 
which he discusses, at great length, past and 
future Salmon Legislation; winding up his 
elaborate and racily-written treatise by a 
chapter on non-legislative remedies for the 
scarcity of the fish. 

To show the value of Mr. Russel’s book 
and the ground it goes over, we may just 
briefly sketeh the natural history of this 
valuable fish—for anything like a lengthened 


(Edin- 


résumé of salmon history would fill a goodly | 


uarto volume. 
the author of this work that he has contrived 
to pack so much valuable information into 
so small a compass, 

The salmon, then, is at present the one of 
the British. food-fishes about which we know 
most. Being of great value as property, 
and the chief proprietors of salmon-rivers 
being noblemen and gentlemen, and haying 
been able to obtain for it at all times parlia- 
mentary recognition and legislative protec- 
tion, this animal has been so fortunate as 
to be hedged round by many laws, some of 
them, however, not very favourable to its 
protection ; and so much evidence has been 
taken by committees to enable these laws to 
be made as to afford us many opportunities 
of becoming better acquainted with it than 
we are with any other fish. But, during the 
acquisition of this knowledge, there has been 
no end of fighting. Every doubt originated 
a controversy ; and the battles, as Mr. 
Russel says, were conducted ‘‘ with as fierce 
an intolerance, as resolute a contempt for 
facts and reason, as much heat and as little 
profit, as if they had been questions of the- 
ology.” To begin at the beginning of these 
disputes, so far as they are regulated by the 
natural history of the fish, we may mention, 
first, the impregnationcontroversy. At length 
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parr, half an ounce in weight, those that had 


It was for a long time supposed that the 
salmon was never seen till it was on its way 
to the sea as a smout or smolt—that is, after 
it was thought by some people to be two 
years old—although others asserted that the 
smout was the salmon in its very earliest 
stage; which assertion was quite in keeping 
and contemporaneous, we suppose, with the 
Billingsgate-man’s idea that the ova of the 
salmon became fish in forty-eight hours! 
The real facts in the history of the salmon 
as it is now known are, that the eggs take 
upwards of a hundred days before they come 
to life, that the young fish is first known as 
a parr or samlet, and that it is fourteen 
months at the soonest before these change to 
the smolt and seek the sea; but, in their 
natural or river-bred state, it is not certain 
that they acquire the migratory instinct so 
soon even as that—two years being set down 
as the natural time. However, at the breed- 
ing-ponds of Stormontfield it is found that, 
in a brood of young salmon—of course, in this 
case the product of several distinct fish—one 
half are ready to leave the pond as scaled 
fish or smolts, in order to proceed to the 
salt water, whilst the other half remain as 
finger-marked parr for another year. This 
is now a well-established fact, although no 
naturalist has been able to give a reason for 
the anomaly, and many of them have been 
loath to accept even the fact itself. 

The next question in salmon history is, 
When does a smolt become a grilse? On 
this point, as on all others, opinions differ 
very much. Some men who have studied 
the question assert that it is two years before 
this latter change occurs; and the question 
comes to be whether the tender young smolt is 
all that time in the salt water. Well, some say 
yes, and some some say no, as is to be looked 
for in such controversies. At Stormontfield 
a large number of the fish were marked 
before leaving the pond for the river, and in 
a month or two some of them were taken as 
grilse, showing that the rapidity of growth 
was quite exceptional, and that, while brother 
and sister fish were still in the pond as tiny 





travelled to the seu and come back were 
already table-fish of considerable value. But 
it is thought by Mr. Russel that the Stormont- 
field marks were not altogether to be relied 
upon, especially those effected by means of fin 
or tail cuts; and none of the fish which were 
otherwise marked ever turned up. 

Another of the numerous controversies 
connected with the salmon, and one that 
lasted long and raged fierce, was, at what 
time the grilse became a full salmon, and at 
what time the full-grown fish became repro- 
ductive. But we need not at present go into 
these points of its natural history, as we wish 
to refer our readers to the book itself for 
these and many other interesting, but hotly 
disputed, facts and fictions. 

As might be expected from so keen an 
angler, Mr. Russel treats largely on the 
pleasures of fishing; and, as a sample of his 
style of writing, we quote a portion of his 
defence of angling. 

No people in this country, or indeed in Christen- 
dom, of whatever sect, rank, or condition, are in a 
position to charge anglers with cruelty, except the 
Vegetarians ; and not even they ; for, in munching 
their blades, they destroy myriads of peculiarly 
innocent and harmless creatures, existing or pro- 
spective ; you take their life very effectually when 
you do take the means whereby they live—and 
their life besides. Just let the young lady who is 
shocked at the cruelty of angling tell us on what 





the desire for information induced people to 
watch the fish, and they saw that the 
act of fructifying the eggs was purely ex- 
ternal; but it was not till a few years ago, 
when some unfertilized eggs were tried in 
the breeding-boxes at Stormontfield, where 
they, of course, rotted away, that the few re- 
maining doubters were convinced. It is this 
ater fact of external fructification that has 
ed to the art of pisciculture, which is now 


attracting so much attention, and which, in 
turn, has been the means of solving definitely 
another of the problems connected with the 
question how salmon liye and grow—i.e., the 
parr problem. 








she has been dining. Is it not amd, the flesh of 
the animal which all the poets, over whom she 
has such pleasure in sighing, have chosen as the 
very emblem of innocence and helplessness ? 
“Yes; but J did not kill it; I sought no pleasure 
in the poor thing’s death.”” We join issue with 
you here, and insist that, wherever there is any 
difference between you, the lamb-eater, and us, 
the fish-slayers, it is all in our favour. To get 
that joint of lamb you Aired a coarse and greasy 
butcher, who, with “ unkind clutches ”’ in its fleece, 
roughly seized the little bleater, tied its feet with 
cruel cords—those feet, you know, that gamboled 
on the hill and frisked over the mead, and so forth 
—dashed it roughly on a stool, and thrust a jagged 


knife through its innocent throat. “ Shocking!” - 
Very; and all your doing, Miss ; that is, though 
you pretend not to know the history of a leg of 
lamb, done for your delectation, and in fulfilment 
of your orders. “Here comes the body of Cesar, 
mourned by Mark Antony, who, though he had 
no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit of 
his dying.” In virtue of the prerogative given 
men over the fish of the flood—in obedience to 
that instinct to hunt and slay implanted in all the 
sons of Adam, and, as the chaplain in “ Jonathan 
Wild” justly remarked of punch, “nowhere 
Haag against in Scripture”—we quit the easy 
chair in which you loll whilst your lamb is 
writhing in the shambles, traverse hill and dale, 
plunge into the stream, and set our instinct 
against the instinct of the intended prey, our 
ingenuity againt his cunning, our patience against 
his shyness; in short, give him fair play, letting 
him pit all his powers of escape against our powers 
of capture. And we select for our purposes those 
fish that are most scarce and most difficult to 
snare ; unlike you, who select the kinds of animals 
that cover a thousand hills, and that nature has 
left helpless. Again, while your lamb, when 
seized, was harmlessly and helplessly “ cropping 
the flowery food,” what was our fish doing when 
snared? Seeking to compass the death of a pretty 
and innocent insect ; and doing so, there is reason 
to believe, from a motive very similar to that 
which led us to compass his Phir Magen for sport 
than for victuals. He was caught in the act. As 
much right as he had to come into our element in 
cruel pursuit of our fellow earth-born had we to 
go into his. A brother of the trade has only done 
for him what he has done for myriads, and what 
he would have done for hundreds, or even thou- 
sands, more before nightfall of the very day on 
which we took him into custody. It 1s a trade 
established by nature, doubtless for wise, nay, 
obviously for necessary purposes. The small are 
fed on by the great, and these again by the greater 
still, in unbroken succession and perfect harmony 
through all creation, “the diapason closing full in 
man ;” except, indeed, in those exceptional and 
objectionable cases where a lion or tiger mars 
the harmony by adding another note. 

The following episode from the adventures 
of a salmon in the Tweed is picturesque and 
characteristic :— 

Follow the process of catching, or failing to 
catch, a Tweed salmon. Descend a few minutes 
into the German Ocean, somewhere about Holy 
Island, and accompany a short way an individual 
of the species Salmo salar on his return, after 
months spent in the deep hiding-places where 
neither human eye nor human knowledge has ever 

et been able to follow him. And who can regard 
him without interest! He is on his first return to 
his native place, far up in “ bonnie Teviotdale,” 
or among “the dowie dens of Yarrow;” and 
(which is more important to the present subject of 
discourse) he is on his marriage-jaunt. But he is 
in haste; onward he goes, bump on the first of 
thirty standing-uets which festoon the beach of 
Goswick. By extraordinary good luck, he gets 
past the traps, and out among the waiting seals 
and porpoises. After a sharp run, this fortunate 
and coveted fish escapes into the mouth of the 
river, and whiz! goes a ‘‘net-and-coble” before 
his nose ere he has enjoyed two minutes of the 
fresh water. During his first hour’s possession of 
his new element, or three miles’ progress, the same 
attempt has been repeated somewhere about a 
score of times. A change in the sport is then 
offered for his amusement. The shooting is no 
longer done at random, and he sails upwards, 
thinking he has left all the fun behind; but, 
chancing in his careless happiness to show a fin or 
make a ripple in passing a “ ford” or shallow, a 
resounding “Pow” (which is the Berwick or 
Northumbrian euphemism for pu//) proceeds from 
the watcher, and a boat’s crew, rushing from the 
sheiling, shoot a net right across his passage, 
beyond him and around him. Again let us 
imagine him to be in luck, and to pass in this 
exhilarating manner upwards of fifty stations, each 
of them with two nets, to say nothing now (for 
they have lately been removed) of some ninety 
cairn nets, which at every spot where he was 
likely to seek rest were set up for his reception. 
This brings him as far as Coldstream Bridge, 
where we shall leave him to cleave onward to 
new dangers; for he is only “saved to-day, to- 
morrow to be slain ’’—to fall by the rod of a Duke 

at Kelso, or (which is at least — as likely) by 
the leister of a weaver at Peebles. But what is 
the summary of his career thus far? He has 
roused to the chase 350 men; there have been 
expended on him, in wages and materials alone 
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(such is our careful calculation), at least £10; he 
was worth 2s. 1d.; and he’s off! 


Mr, Russel is in favour of the process of 
breeding by artificial means; he is also a 
warm advocate for a properly-regulated chase 
time, as also for secure protection to the 
gravid fish ; whilst he is an enemy to stake- 
nets, and to the present expensive system of 
managing salmon properties ;—in short, he 
would have each river formed into a joint- 
stock company, as was long ago proposed, 
which would simplify the working of it and 
be greatly less expensive. In conclusion, 
this book will well repay perusal, even if the 
reader should not be interested in the salmon 


as property. 


ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Daleth ; or, the Homestead of the Nations. Egypt 
Illustrated. By Edward L. Clark. (Boston, 
U.8.: Ticknor and Field; London: Sampson 


Low & Co.) 


\HIS is a handsomely-illustrated volume 
on Egypt for American and English 
readers, and is a very creditable specimen of 
American typography. Many of the illus- 
trations are iia tie in drawing, engray- 
ing, and printing—others are acknowledged 
ee but very effective. 
much has been written on modern 
Egypt in the way of ordinary travel-talk, 
and the details of the miseries of Europeans 
exposed to bad food, disagreeable insects, 
and the incessant cry for ‘‘ backsheesh” are 
so familiar, that a series of reflective and ima- 
ginative sketches of ancient Egypt, such as 
is here presented to us, would be attractive 
and interesting, even if it contained little 
that we had not seen before. But the author 
starts with an idea. To him Egypt is repre- 
sented by the old Hebrew or Chaldaic letter 
Daleth—the fourth letter of the alphabet, 
signifying door, and represented in very early 
hieroglyphics cut deep on the temple walls 
in the valley of the Nile. 

And certainly Egypt is the door of civili- 
zation so far as written records conduct us. 
There are no earlier accounts of ancient 
peoples than those we can make out on the 
monuments that yet remain of Egyptian 
origin. All we know by writings ceases 
when we have learnt their history. Whether 
the cyclopean walls of Greece and the 
sculptured flints of the caverns and gravel 
por | not speak to us of a people compared 
with whom the Egyptians of the earliest 
hieroglyphics were modern, this is not the 
place to discuss; but certainly, among 
accounts of civilized men, those of inhabitants 
of the Nile valley must ever be the most 
interesting, because the first. 

Nor is it extraordinary that the inhabitants 
of ancient Egypt should have taken the lead 
among those who have left definite records 
behind them. Placed within easy distance 
of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
es noble river and a soil yielding inex- 
haustible crops, reaching India on the one 
side and the pillars of Hercules on the other 
by their ships, the Egypt of antiquity was 
indeed a country of which the world may be 

roud. And its remains are such and so 
indestructible that they will remain long 
after later nations are forgotten. It is 
this ancient Egypt that Mr. Clark visits and 
describes. When he lands at Alexandria he 
barely sees the donkey-boy, and hardly 
notices the modern harbour with its strong 
Occidental flavour. His mental vision pre- 
sents to him the grand old capital of science 
which for eight centuries held its place among 
the cities of the world. He allows himself 
to be conducted by some proud Alexandrian 
of the olden time to the temple of Pan, 
whence he looks upon the two main streets, 
each a hundred feet wide, the great thorough- 
fares of six hundred thousand inhabitants. 
From its roof he sees the Necropolis. On the 
shores of Lake Moeris are the villasand palaces, 
their rich gardens close tothesilent and barren 
desert. (Within the city everything is rich 
amd costly and magnificent; the t 
libraries are still undestroyed ; the 








are the centres of instruction ; the city is fall 








of buildings, monuments, and temples. In it 
were four thousand palaces, as many baths, 
thrice as many shops, and four hundred 
theatres. Such was Alexandria, the pride of 
medieval Egypt. But this Alexandria was 
itself young when Memphis was in her 
dotage, though in its early days Romulus 
had not yet watched the flight of the birds on 
the Palatine. 

Leaving Alexandria, and passing the obelisk 
of Heliopolis and the pyramid of Cheops, we 
enter old Egypt. Heliopolis was the Athens 
of Egypt. Here Plato learned the doctrine of 
the soul’s immortality, and here at an earlier 
period came Joseph, the adopted son of 
Pharaoh, to learn the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians. Drawing from the treasures of 
Rabbinical lore, our author presents a plea- 
sing and picturesque sketch of the loves of 
Joseph, the son of Jacob, and Asenath, the 
daughter of Potiphar. He follows it up with 
some speculations as to the meaning of the 
obelisks, or ‘‘ fingers of the sun,” so widely 
dispersed over Egypt, and repeated in mono- 
liths of simpler structure in so many parts 
of Europe. He thinks they served as 
dials. ‘‘ Whether ‘ Ra’ (the sun) climbed 
over the eastern plains, or rode proudly 
at noon amid the stars, or swept gently 
over the western slope, or lingered over 
the Desert of Sahara, with his finger of 
stone he pointed to the passing moments” 

. O00). 
ag el Heliopolis we reach the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx. ‘‘Now I schalle speke of 
another thing that is beyond Babyloyne, 
above the flode of the Nile toward the 
desert, betwene Africk and Egypt ; that is to 
seyn, of the gerneres of Joseph that he lete 
make, and every gerner hath a gate for to 
enter withinne a lytille high fro the Erthe.” 
In this quaint language does our earliest 
Eastern traveller, Sir Joun Mandeville, tell 
us his notion of these marvellous construc- 
tions. With respect to these our author has 
two theories. The side of a pyramid is a 
triangle—the symbol of fire, the source of 
prosperity and success, brought by ‘‘ Ra.” 
Why is not the pyramid a votive offering ? 
This is one theory. But, again, the kings 
slept beneath these mausoleums. ‘‘ The 

yramid was the great ‘ Daleth’ opening 
into the land of silence. Beyond it lay the 
dead, sleeping in the desert of hope till they 
renewed their journey and came to the land 
of triumph. Isis and Osiris and Horus, the 
sacred trinity of the Egyptians, presided here 
over the souls of the departed under the 
emblem of a triangle, a pyramid, a Daleth in 
the land of happiness” (p. 69). This is the 
other theory. 

The Sphinx, ‘‘the sun in his resting- 
place,” now called by the Arabs ‘the 
father of terrors,” stands at the door of 
the chapel of the Necropolis, to administer 
the last consolation, and to witness the 
last farewell of departed and departing 


friends. 

As we ride southward over the hills and along 
the sandy plains, the ground is strewed with 
mummy bandages and fragments of bones. It is 
the region of death. Not only the remains of 
men are here, but those of sheep and oxen, cats 
and birds, serpents, and all forms of life that once 
moved over the fields. After so many years the 
poor ibis-birds are taken from their jars, the dogs 
from their bandages, the men from their sarco- 
phagi, the sacred bulls from their niches, and are 
scattered broadcast over the land. On every side 
are pits, cut in the solid rock, fifteen or twenty 
feet deep, half concealed with sand and the rub- 
bish of broken bones and mummy cloths; the 
shafts opening on either side into corridors and 
chambers. Among them is the famous Serapeum, 
or “hall of bulls,” discovered years ago by 


sacred Apis, each in his turn, was laid in his sar- 
cophagus of polished red granite or dark green 
stone, brought most appropriately from the 
mountains of the Dead Sea. The main passage 
was a corridor with side niches sixteen feet in 
breadth and nearly as many fect in height. The 
ground is pierced with such chambers for twenty 
miles (p. 73). 

Next comes Memphis, “the place of 


good,” tho city of whose cemetery the 
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Pyramids and Sphinx were mere ornaments, 
To gain room for the old city the Nile was 
turned towards the east. Its walls reached 
for seventeen miles. Abraham and Joseph 
and Moses wandered through its streets of 
temples. Here dwelt the sacred Bull—here 
was the sanctuary cut from a single stone, its 
dimensions being nine cubits in height and 
eight in length. But palaces and temples 
and streets and walls have all disappeared, 
and this, the first of the Pharaonic cities to 
be built, and the last to be desolated, is now 
a mud village. The city, indeed, is gone, 
‘but the Sphinx and the Pyramids stand 
unmoyed—to tell to other generations the 
same tale of grief and pity and faith, 
which through every generation wanders 
amid the ruin of hopes to find that the true 
and the good and the great can never die, 
though they are lost to our sight and rest in 
darkness.” 

The description of Cairo is lively and 
interesting, and extremely different from 
the conventional accounts of our recent lady- 
travellers. And then follow chapters on the 
Nile and on the temple remains of Edfoo and 
the grottoes of Beni Hassan. A translation 
of a curious old papyrus is here introduced, 
which gives a lively picture of the domestic 
habits of the people of the valley of the Nile 
when the ancient cities were in their prime. 
Thebes and its tombs follow, and lastly we 
reach Philz. 

For a moment we gaze at old Thebes. Luxor 

reaches out its arms to us. Karnak towers away 
to the east, reflecting the afternoon sun on its 
gateways. Nearer the sunset are the patient 
colossi, sad and dignified, yet lonely in their great- 
ness. The gentle shadows already lie on the court 
of the Memnonium. The people of Gournou come 
out like insects from the openings of the tombs. 
Above all are the calm slopes of the Lybian hills 
gilded with twilight or marked with dark caves 
and deep chasms (p. 241). 
And now Phil appears before us—‘ Phil 
the beautiful, the enchanted island of the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ the Ultima Thule of 
Egypt, the fairy isle of the blest to the 
weary mariners of the Pharaohs.” 

Heliopolis stands to watch one frontier of Egypt 
and bless the commerce of the land, while Phila, 
at the opposite approach, nestles among the hills 
with the warm sun about it, all alone in its gran- 
deur, too sacred for any foot save its priests— 
“the most holy place of Osiris.” One remains as 
the symbol of learning and the other of faith. 
They are the two monuments upon which the 
social life of the ancient people rests. They are 
together the Daten from beneath which civiliza- 


tion passed out into the world (p. 246). 
D. T. A. 





TRAVELLING-GUIDES & VACATION- 
TOURS. 


Collection des Guides Joanne: Guide aux Laur 
Thermales du Mont-d’ Ore. Par Louis Piesse. 
(Paris : Hachette et Cie.) 

Diary of a Tour through Belgium, Germany, 
Bavaria, ete. By J. W. (Triibner & Co.) 

A Vacation Tour up the Rhine, Switzerland, and 
Bavaria. By F. A. B., a Youth at the School 
at Anhalt-Bernburg. (Triibner & Co.) 

UR Parisian neighbours are in some 
respects wiser than we are. We do not 

say that they love nature or the country 
more than the English: on the contrary, we 
think they love nature and the country far 
less than honest John Bull; but, then, the 
well-to-do people in the metropolis of 

France do not abide in Paris as our people 

of fashion do in London in the months of 

June and July, and sometimes even far 

into the first and second weeks of the 

On the contrary, the 

rich and rentier classes of Paris are medi- 

tating flight from the capital at the end of 

May, and hundreds of them are already on 

the wing for watering-places, for the sea- 

side, or for the Pyrenees or Switzerland at 
the  r of June. Already, ind 

before the present month of June commenced, 
both Senate and Legislative Chamber had 
finished their session ; and, though the French 
courts of law are still sitting, yet the Palais 
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de Justice will be tenantless long before the 
sittings after Trinity Term in Westminster 
Hall are over. The truth is that French 
people of wealth and fashion come into Paris 
earlier and leave it earlier than we English 
come into or leaye London. The Paris 
season commences before Christmas and 
finishes, to all intents and purposes, in June. 
The London season, as we know, never com- 





mences till after Easter, and rarely finishes | 


before August. In this wise we English 
lose much of the delight and charm of the 
country. Never is nature more radiant 
and glorious than at the end of spring 
and the commencement of summer. There 
is then a fragrance and freshness in 
the fields and meadows which it is 
vain to seek in the months of August 
and September. 

We are not, therefore, surprised that the 
close of May finds Paris deluged with guides 
and itinéraires for railroads, for baths, for 
mineral waters, and for sea-bathing resorts. 
Thereare guides for Vichy, for Plombiéres, and 
Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, as well as for Dieppe, 
Biarritz, Tréport, and Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
All of these that we have seen, though many 
of them are neatly printed and illustrated, 
and offered at a reasonable price, are inferior 
to our British guides and itinéraires, whether 
medical or literary. Dr. Lee, Murray, 
Adam Black, and others still appear to 
us to hold their own against French com- 
petitors, though they are threatened with 
a more formidabie rivalry by some German 
productions. 

Probably there is no department in France 
less known to Englishmen than the Puy-de- 
Dome in Auvergne. Every traveller who 
has visited Paris for the last half century 
is aware that, at the hotels, whether in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, the Faubourg St. 
Honoré, or the Chaussé d’Antin, the porters 
and frotteurs, as well as the commis- 
sionaires, are generally Auvergnats—a very 
honest and hard-working race. But, al- 
though our countrymen visiting Paris are 
well acquainted with this meritorious class 


in Parisian hotels, not one Englishman ina) 


hundred thousand visiting France thinks of 
journeying into Auvergne, the country of 
Pascal and Chamfort. Yet the towns of 
Riom and Clermont-l errand possess a Celto- 
Gallic type very rare in this country, and 
noteworthy even two centuries ago. With 
the single exception of the Brétons, there is 
not in all France a race more peculiar than 
these Auyergnats. They have preserved a 
primitive type, strictly adhering to their 
original manners and customs, in a season 
when every race and province in France 
is becoming more and more: cosmopolitan. 
For this, if for no other reasons, they 
are a people worthy of being visited by 
strangers. But Auvergne and the Puy-de- 
Déme contain within their four corners the 
warm springs of the Mont-d’Ore and St. 
Nectaire, and the Itinerary before us tells us 
how we may reach Clermont-Ferrand, and 
givesa descriptive and historical accountof the 
town andits environs, and of the baths and 
the diseases in which the waters are presumed 
to be efficacious. Hundreds, we might say 
thousands, of volumes have been written 
during the last century as to the efficacy of 
warm mineral baths; yet wearenot aware that 
anything better or more germane to the matter 
in hand has appeared than the remarks of 
Rabelais, who, generally under a mocking 
and cynical spirit, administered to his readers 
large doses of truth. 

Whence comes the virtue of these Mont-d’Ore 
waters, their heat, their efficacy, their sani- 
tary powers, we do not pretend to determine ; 
but we cry aloud with Montaigne, who was 
an accurate observer anda man of the world, 
“Se baigner est chose salubre chez tous les 
peuples, et a cette cause j’ai choisi jusqu’a 
cette heure a m’arréter et 4 me servir des eaux 
ou il y ayait plus d’aménité de lieux, com- 
modité, de logis, de viyres, de compagnies.” 
In Montaigne’s day, and probably for a cen- 
tury after, the springs of the Mont-d’Ore 

ssessed ‘‘aménité de lieux et commodité 

yiyres,” though, in 1864, Auvergne is 


| 
| 


surpassed in creature-comforts by many 
localities more modern. In the days of 
Madame Sévigné, for instance, the partridges 
of Auvergne were famous. Writing to her 
daughter, Madame de Grignan, Madame de 
Sévigné says :—‘‘ Je dinai hier chez Madame 
dela Fayette. C’était des perdrix d’ Auvergne 
et des poulardes de Can.” The cheese of 
Auvergne and the preserved apricots were 
famous so early as the reign of Henry IV. 
and Louis XIIl. Liébaut, speaking of the 
Auvergnats, says they introduced into the 
making of cheese “la propreté la plus 
minutieuse,” and he goes on to state that the 
cheeses in Auvergne were made by ‘des 
enfants de quartorze ans bien nets et bien 
sains.’”’ But one cannot live every day in 
the week on partridges, cheeses, and preserved 
apricots, and the objection the English have 
hitherto made to the ‘‘ genre de vie” at the 
baths of the Mont-dOre is that the 
commissariat, or what the late Richard 
Ford called ‘‘the provend,” is not suf- 
ficiently attended to. In the little village 
of Mont-d’Ore there are ten hotels, four of 





| which are among the best ; but none of these 
| afford the ewisine which one finds everywhere 


in the more civilised parts of France. The 
climate of the Mont-d’Ore, too, is rude and 
ungenial during seven months of the year, 
and, in the finest months, from the beginning 
of June to the middle of August, there are 
occasional storms and frequent gusts of wind. 
This is owing to the great elevation of the 
locality, which is more than 1300 métres 
above the level of the sea. About the 15th 
September snow begins to show itself on the 
most elevated mountains of the department. 
There are eight different sources at the Mont- 
d’Ore which are employed as simple baths, 
as douches, by inhalation, and as a diet drink. 
In the days of the Romans these baths were 
known. In 1453 they belonged to the family 
of La Tour d’ Auvergne. In 1605 these baths 
were much frequented ; but, little more than 
a century ago, Le Grand d’Aussy complains, 
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and the complaint is echoed in the present 
day, ‘‘ que la nourriture donnée aux buveurs 
était chére et mauvaise.”” The analysis made 
| of the different sources gives as the principle 
| ingredients bicarbonate of soda, sulphate of 
soda, chlorate of soda, bicarbonate of mag- 
nesia, iron, and lime. These waters are re- 
commended in phthisis, in the commencement 
| of pulmonary diseases, in bronchitis, rheu- 
matism, enlargement of the liver, asthma, 
chronic irritation of the larynx, neuralgia, 
and in a variety of scrofulous diseases. 
Arthur Young, who visited France between 
1787 and 1789, speaks of the springs of 
Clermont-Ferrand as curious and powerful ; 
but he complains of the inns in the de- 
partment, and above all that of Pradelles, as 
distinguished by. contraction, poverty, dirt, 
and darkness. There has been some im- 
provement since 1789, but the Auvergnats, 
though very honest folks, are, in the main, 
barbarous and backward. 

English yacation-tours are now as plen- 
tiful as blackberries. Manchester cotton- 
spinners and Liverpool merchants, who for- 
merly only indited trade circulars, now give 
us their touring journals on the Continent; 
fortunately, they are brief, seldom exceeding 
| fifty or sixty pages. “J. W.” is a Man- 
chester man of business, who tells us little 
new. His impression as to the Austrian 
people and army is worth haying, and we 


extract it :— 











Almost all Englishmen (except Mr. Roebuck) 
bear the same feelings to the Austrians that the 
Italians do. They think the Austrians a set of 
tyrannical monsters, capable of any enormity. 
With some such feelings did I enter Austria, but 
only to leave it with the very highest impressions 
of all its people. My idea of the Austrians is this 
—that they are, with the exception of the English, 
the finest people in Europe. Their government, 
I will allow, may not be just the thing; but that 
does not alter the contentment and —— of 
the people. One very good feature is that they 
adore their Emperor. With the exception of the 
English, the Austrian army is the finest in the 
world; the men are all small [this, by the 


way, is not true], but they are soldiers every | 
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inch. I had many opportunities of seeing both 
men and officers, and I never saw men dri 
better, nor did I ever meet with more thorough 
gentlemen than these same officers. One great 
difference between Austrian and French officers is 
this—that the former, in order to hold a commis- 
sion, must be possessed of private property to a 
considerable extent for that country (£300 a year, 
I believe), and therefore they are gentlemen born 
and bred; the latter, on the other hand, rise from 
the ranks, and, from what I have seen of them, 
are anything but gentlemen. 


It is not only full-grown men, but youths 
at school who write tours. ‘The Vacation 
Tour up the Rhine, Switzerland,” &c., is by 
a pupil at the school of Anhalt-Bernburg 
and addressed to his father, a Manchester 
manufacturer; and the sire prints and pub- 
lishes it. The letters are well written, and 
are in every respect creditable to the author. 
In one of them we find an account of the 
origin of the house of Rothschild, which 
we believe to be perfectly correct. The 
family owes its great prosperity to an act 
of honourable probity and trustworthiness, 
which we here record :— 

At the time of the French revolution there 
lived in Frankfort a Jewish banker of limited 
means, but good reputation, named Moses Roths- 
child. When the French army invaded Germany, 
the Prince of Hesse-Cassel was obliged to fly from 
his dominions. As he passed through Frankfort 
he requested Moses Rothschild to take charge of a 
large sum of money and valuables, which he feared 
would otherwise fall into the hands of the enemy. 
The Jew would have declined so great a charge ; 
but the Prince was so much at a loss for the means 
of saving his property that Rothschild at length 
consented. He declined, however, giving a receipt 
for it, as in such dangerous circumstances he could 
not be answerable for its being safely restored. 
The money and jewels were conveyed to Frankfort ; 
and, just as the French entered the town, Mr. 
Rothschild had succeeded in burying the whole in 
a corner of his garden. He made no attempt to 
conceal his own property, which only amounted to 
six thousand pounds. The French accordingly took 
this, without suspecting that he had any larger 
sum in his possession. Had he, on the contrary, 
pretended to have no money, they would certainly 
have searched, as they did in many other cases, 
and might have found and taken the whole. When 
they left the town Mr. Rothschild dug up the 
Prince’s money, and began to make use of a small 
portion of it. He now throve in business, and 
soon made much wealth of his own. A few years 
after, when peace was concluded, the Prince of 
Hesse-Cassel returned to his dominions. He was 
almost afraid to call on Mr. Rothschild; for he 
readily reflected that, if the French had not seized 
upon the money and jewels, Moses might pretend 
they had, and thus keep all for himself. To his 
great astonishment, Mr. Rothschild informed him 
that the whole of the treasure was safe, and ready 
to be returned with five per cent. interest. The 
banker related at the same time by what means he 
had saved it, and apologized for having appro- 
priated a portion to his own use by representing 
that to save it he had sacrificed his own fortune, 
The Prince was so impressed by the fidelity of 
Mr. Rothschild under his great trust that he 
allowed the whole of the money to remain in his 
hands at a small rate of interest. To mark his 
gratitude, he recommended the honest Jew to 
various European sovereigns as a money-lender, 
Moses was constantly employed in several t 
transactions for raising loans, by which he realised 
a vast profit. In time he became immensely rich, 
and put his three sons into the same business as 
himself in the three great capitals of Europe— 
London, Paris, and Vienna. All of them prospered ; 
they soon became the wealthiest private men 
whom the world has ever known, he who lived in 
London leaving at his death seven millions 
sterling. Thus a family whose purse has main- 
tained war and brought about peaces owes all 
its greatness to one act of extraordinary honesty 
under trust.” 


The Stanleys, the Howards, the Neyvilles, 
and others of the English aristocracy are 
properly proud of their noble origin; but 
we doubt whether, in feudal or chivalric 
times, a more noble or honourable trait is 
recorded than that of Moses Rothschild. 
Trusty, just, and honourable, the ‘‘ Premier 
Baron Juif” acted in a spirit worthy of a 
Montmorency, the Premier n ae 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA: 
ECONOMIC RESOURCES. 


[SECOND NOTICE. | 


The Geological Survey of Canada: Report of 
Progress from its Commencement to 1863. By 
Sir W. E. Logah, &., (Montreal : Dawson 
Brothers.) 

A VOLUME of a thousand pages giving 

a condensed outline of the geology of 

a large country would, of course, furnish 

material for many review-articles. Instead 

of attempting to deal with the whole of so 
wide a subject, we shall, in this necessarily 
short notice, confine ourselves to two parts of 

Sir William Logan’s work which have a 

special interest in this country from the 

hight which they cast on some recent 
researches in British. geology. 

In no part of the world has so vast an 
area of metamorphic rocks been examined 
in such detail as in Canada. In all that 
relates to metamorphism, therefore, the 
Canadian geologists have a right to speak 
authoritatively ; and certainly to those in this 
country who are beginning to get wearied of 
thoseeverlasting flint-implements and valley- 

vels and hyena-dens it is positively re- 
hing to get away back far beyond the 

Lingula-flags to the hoary antiquity of the 

Laurentian gneiss, and to listen to Sir 

William Logan as he describes its physical 

geology, or to Mr. Sterry Hunt discoursing 

on the primeval origin of rocks and the 
chemistry of metamorphism. It takes some 
little time before we can, even in some faint 
measure, appreciate the vastness of that 
antiquity, and the enormous unrepresented 
interval that must have elapsed between the 
original formation of the Laurentian rocks 
pee the deposition of what are usually known 
as the oldest fossiliferous strata. For we 
must conceive first of all the slow growth of 

a series of marine sediments, sands, clays, 

tea and limestones, gathering bed after 

above each other till their united mass 
had attained a depth of many thousand 
feet. Such were the Laurentian rocks at 
the beginning. But after their slow accu- 
mulation—how long after, who can tell ?— 
they were subjected to that still mysterious 
change known as metamorphism, whereby, 
ousag probably another infinitely protracted 
period, they were converted into crystalline 
masses of gneiss, schist, quartz-rock, granite, 
and so forth. Then comes another enormous 
gap in the chain of evidence, representing, 
perhaps, a still vaster interval than any that 
had preceded. The next change brings before 
us the metamorphosed Laurentian rocks, as 
altered then probably as they are now, suffer- 
ing sorely from the disintegrating agencies 
of nature, worn away by waves and tides, 
and contributing by their waste to form the 
oa ee sandstones, and shales of the 

wer Silurian system. And all this lon 

cycle of change must have been accomplish 
before the time which used to be, and still often 
is, regarded as the date of the introduction of 
life upon our planet. When we have in some 
degree realized how infinitely far this story 
carries us into the past, we are told that this 
is only half of the truth—that, in fact, there 
are two Laurentian gneisses, and that the 
later rests unconformably on the older—that 
is, the one must have been deposited, turned 
up by subterranean movements, and then 
ground down by the wear and tear of the 
elements before the second member of the 
series began to be laid down. And, as if 
this were not enough, we are finally staggered 
to find that (as announced by Professor 

Ramsay in THE READER of 23rd April last) 

fossils—true unmistakable fossils—occur in 

these venerable rocks, and that they lie in 
the older, not the newer gneiss. Itis hardly 
ible to over-estimate the probable fruit- 


ess of this discovery. At the first glance 
it lends a powerful aid to those who hold 
that there been an onward development 


of life from the lowest forms upwards, and 


that the lingule of Wales, and peprhec wae and 
annelide-tubes in the Cambrian of Ire- 


land, are far from being the remains of the 
earliest liying things. Barrande’s term, 





‘¢ Primordial zone,” which has never been a 
favourite in this country, must now be 
abandoned, unless it be used as a mere con- 
ventional name without reference to its true 
meaning. Again, the occurrence of organic 
remains in these ancient metamorphic rocks 
shows that the rocks themselves were origin- 
ally stratified sediments, and that the lime- 
stones of the metamorphic series, which have 
sometimes been strangely conjectured to be 
of plutonic origin, took their rise probably 
from congregated animal remains like the 
limestones of the later formations. Along 
the western shores of the counties of Suther- 
land and Ross, as well as throughout the 
chain of the outer Hebrides, there is an 
ancient gneiss which has been shown by Sir 
Roderick Murchison to underlie all the 
metamorphic rocks of the Highlands, and 
which has been placed by him along with 
the Laurentian gneiss of Canada. This 
north-western gneiss contains limestone 
bands, seen along both banks of wild Loch 
Maree. It is surely not too much to hope 
that some day these limestones will yield 
fossils. They are well worthy of a careful 
scrutiny ; and they lie amid some of the 
most impressive scenery in the British 
Islands. 

Our readers have seen, during the last few 
months, a voluminous correspondence on the 
subject of lake-basins and the power of 
glacier-ice to scoop them out. Without 
venturing into the controversy regarding the 
Swiss lakes, it may be of use to show how far 
the geology of Canada bears on the subject, 
and what are the conclusions to which 
his long and laborious investigations have 
brought Sir William Logan. 

From the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
westward to the shores of Lake Superior a 
range of hilly ground rises with a windin 
margin from the level of the plains, an 
stretches northward far and wide as an 
undulating forest-covered country into the 
Hudson’s Bay territories. Though some 
parts of this region may attain a height of 
4000 feet, its general elevation is stated to 
be from 1500 to 1600 feet. Its surface is 
characterized by that peculiar moulded, 
mamillated contour so familiar to students 
of glacial geology. League after league the 
eye wanders over endless monotonous un- 
dulations of round-backed hills and smoothed 
valleys for the most part thickly wooded. 
There are dimples on the well-worn rock of 
the tops and sides of the hills; and these are 
filled with water. Larger hollows of the 
same kind likewise occur by hundreds, giving 
rise to little tarns and lochans, as they would 
be called in the Scottish Highlands. The 
valleys, too, are full of true rock-basin lakes; 
in fact, the course of a river is often little 
more than a string of lakes connected by 
short channels. And thus, if one could place 
himself on some commanding elevation in 
that region, he would look over a wide tract 
of bossy mamillated hills, dotted with hun- 
dreds of sheets of water from the merest 
pools up to lakes covering an area of more 
than 500 square miles. Such aconfiguration 
of surface is of itself enough to show that 
the country has been intensely glaciated. 
The whole of the hilly grounds of Canada 
have been moulded and worn into their 
oom flowing outline by the agency of ice. 

e a 2 it will not be contended that 


this effect could be produced by any other 
form of ice than that of a solid glacier. Sir 
William is very explicit on this point. In 


describing the ice-grooyes which cover the 
surface of the province, he alludes to one 
case where both the wall and the roof of an 
overhanging mass of rock were striated—a 
result which, ‘‘it would seem,” he says, 
‘‘must have been caused by fragments 
imbedded in the yielding ice of a glacier.” 
These same ice-grooves are found passing 
down under the waters of the lakes on one 
side, and rising again on the other; and, if 
there chance to be any islands or islets in 
the way, they are smoothed and striated like 
the rest of the i ps ‘* Some of the small 
grooved islets [on e Huron], quite desti- 
tute of soil, rise above the surface of the water 
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like segments of spheroids, while others are 
barely submerged, and render navigation 
very dangerous.” If the smoothing and 
grooving of the hill-sides be held to be good 
evidence of ice, we certainly do not see how 
the inference is to be avoided that ice must 
have had some effect upon these rock-basins, 
for their sides and the prominences which 
rise from their bottom are smoothed and 
ooved in precisely the same way. Whether 
ice did ali the work of scooping out the hol- 
lows is another question; but that it must 
have had some share appears to be as certain 
as that it ever covered the country at all. 
Looking at the map, it seems as if no order 
or arrangement could ever by any chance or 
ossibility be made of these thousands of 
akes scattered at random over the country, 
without any reference to river-system or 
mountain-chain. As yet there is no large 
geological map to aid the student who would 
study the connexion of the physical geo- 
graphy of that region with its geological 
structure. Such a map is announced 
for publication by the Geological Survey 
of Canada, and will be most welcome. In 
the meantime it is interesting to find from 
the present volume that the labours of the 
Survey have shown that the distribution of 
the lakes ‘‘is often well a by the 
peculiar geographical distribution of the 
strata, resulting from their very corrugated 
condition, combined with the unequal wear 
dependent upon the hardness and toughness 
of some parts of the deposits, and the soft- 
ness of others. The rock which is most 
characteristic of the depressions is the com- 
paratively soft crystalline limestone of the 
series.” Why should:the softer rocks ina 
series so intensely crumpled and contorted 
be those in which the rock-basins chiefly 
occur? Lines of fracture will not ex- 
plain the difficulty, for faults and dislo- 
cations treat all variations in the texture 
and hardness of strata with the most pro- 
found indifference; and, if the lake-basins 
marked the site of cross-fractures, there 
should be as many among the gneisses, 
schists, and quartzites as among the lime- 
stones. Nor is it possible to suppose that the 
basins are original hollows produced during 
the contortion and corrugation of the meta- 
morphic rocks, for it is plain at a glance that 
the present surface of the country is not that 
which was left after the metamorphism of 
the Laurentian strata. It is a surface which 
tells everywhere of the removal of a vast 
depth of rock, and which bears in every 
feature and lineament the proof that it is now 
what the great forces of denudation have 
made it. And in suggestive harmony with 
this fact is the announcement that the 
Canadian geologists have been able to make 
out a close relationship between the distri- 
bution of the lake-basins and the tendency 
of the rocks among which they lie to yield 
more readily to the tear and wear of the 
elements. atever may be the meaning of 
this relationship, the fact itself is worth a 
great deal that there is a connexion, and 
evidently a close one, between the occurrence 
of rock-basins and extensive denudation. In 
short, the basins are a part of the proofs of 
such denudation; they exist because they 
have been scooped out of the rock, like the 
hollows and valleys in which they lie. It 
has occurred to us once or twice in reading Sir 
William Logan’s narrative that possibly some 
share of the scooping out of the limestone 
basins may have been taken by water acting as 
a chemical agent and eating away the lime. 
But this could not have been the’case with 
the innumerable basins in the gneiss, schist, 
and other metamorphic rocks ; and, if it hap- 
pened at all among the limestones, it must be 
a very old story, dating from before the 
lacial period, for the sides and islets of the 
imestone basins are as well glaciated as 
those of the basins in the other rocks. I, 
then, the hundreds of tarns and lakes 
Canada do not lie in open fissures, nor 1 
original cup- folds of the strata, but 
in hollows which haye been eroded out of 
the rocks, and chiefly out of the softer ones, 
to- the action of what great agency must 
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their origin be assigned ? Professor Ramsay 
says ICE. Sir William Logan concludes that 
‘these great lake-basins are depressions not 
of geological structure, but of denudation ; 
and the grooves on the surfaces of the rocks, 
which descend under their waters, appear to 
point to glacial action as one of the great 
causes which have produced these depres- 
sions. 

The sum of the matter seems to be this :— 
The lake-basins of Canada exhibit along 
their margins, on their islets, and on their 
bottom, as far as it can be examined, the 
same polished and striated rock-surfaces 
which are found universally throughout the 
province. These basins appear to be as 
thoroughly moulded and striated from end 
to end as any part of the country. It is 
admitted that this polishing and grooving of 
rock-surfaces has been produced by the 

rinding action of sheets of solid ice. It 
follows that the polishing and grooving of 
the Canadian lake-basins has been done by 
ice. But this process could not have been 
effected unless the ice had actually gone down 
into the basins and grated along their bottom. 
That it did so seems proved beyond dispute 
by the grooves and strize which can be traced 
slipping under the waters of a lake, rising 
and sinking again over the surfaces of the 
islets and submerged bosses of rock, and 
finally re-emerging with the same steady 
line of bearing from under the water at the 
farther side. But, if ice could do this, if it 
could score and furrow the rock of a lake- 
bottom from end to end, it must in doing so 
have helped to deepen the basin; and, if ice 
can deepen a basin, it can make one entirely. 
After weighing the matter well, it seems to 
us that the origin of the lake-basins of Canada 
is inseparably interwoven with the general 
glaciation of the whole country, and that 
geologists must either reject the theory of 
such a general glaciation, with all its cumu- 
lative proofs, or admit that these lake-basins 
lie in hollows that have been mainly scooped 
out by ice. Such, at least, is tho result to 
which the labours of the Canadian surveyors 
lead. Regarding the disputed origin of the 
Swiss lakes we do not wish to be held as 
expressing any opinion; but we have no 
hesitation in saying that we believe the 
glacial origin of the lake-basins of Canada 
to be beyond all question. 
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NOTICES. 

Catalogue of the Books in the Manchester Free 
Library. Reference Department. Prepared by 
A. Crestadoro, Ph.D. (Low, Son, & Co.)—TuHE 
Manchester Free Library is one of the most 
frequented of any in the kingdom. Indeed the 
number of students who resort to it exceeds 
that of those who use the reading-room of the 
British Museum. To them the present catalogue 
cannot fail to be a great boon ; and, as the work has 
been carefully compiled, it is no less useful to 
others as a book of reference. It consists of two 
chief subdivisions, an alphabetical list of “ Prin- 
cipal Entries,” and a classification or “ Subject- 

atter”’ index. In the former the somewhat 
unscientific plan is adopted of placing anonymous 
works, “wherever it was possible from the titles, 
under words which indicate the subject-matter to 
which they refer. Where nothing is said in the 
title-pages respecting the subject-matter, the 
deficiency has been supplied, either in the body of 
the titles, between brackets, or in notes printed in 
italics,” We very much doubt if there be sound 
policy in departing from the recognised biblio- 
graphical usage in this case, “of placing anony- 
mous publications under the first word of the 
title-page, articles and prepositions excepted.” 
For instance, under History, M. Crestadoro gives 
us, amongst others, such books as “ Historical Cal- 
culations pointing to the Times of Restitution of all 
Things ;” “ State of Historical Science in France;” 
“ Historical Questions exhibited in the Morning 
Chronicle ;” “ Historical Sketches of Politics and 
Public Men ;” “The Historical Catechism ;” “ The 
New Historical Catechism; to which is added 
& Remarkable Story ;”’ &c.,—all of which, at best, 
have history but secondary as subject-matter. 
So, too, under the names of countries, the rule 
laid down by the compiler of the Catalogue forces 
a book more properly pertaining to another under 
one to which it but incidentally refers. 
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Bulletins Frangois concernant la Guerre en Russie, 
1812,” is placed under Russia ; yet it has more to 
do with Napoleon than Alexander—more to interest 
Frenchmen than Russians—and is not likely to be 
sought for under Russia, in the Catalogue, by a 
student of French history. Then, under France, 
we find “A Preservative for our Money; or, 
How we may carry on the War against France, 
and yet keep our Money;” “The Best Choice of 
Parliament Men at this Critical Juncture, so as to 
bring down the Power of France,” &c. ; “A Letter 
to C. J. Fox on the Necessity of an Immediate 
Declaration of War against France—An Attempt 
to show by what Means the United Kingdom and 
the World may be saved from Subjection to 
France ;’ and a host of other similar works, 
which would be more appropriately placed under 
Great Britain than France, but which, from the cir- 
cumstance of the nameof the latterappearing on the 
title-page, Mr. Crestodoro’s unfortunate rule in- 
sists on putting where nobody will ever look for 
them. Then, having already a France pen for 
these troublesome anonymous black sheep of a 
bibliographer’s fold, we find in the general alpha- 
bet separately under French, ‘French Bishops ; 
French Constitution ; French Dictionary ; French 
Pretender (Charles Edward); French Nation ; 
French Government; French in Africa ;’’ and a 
lot of other French matters, separated from France 
by two closely-printed pages, which contain the 
intermediate words beginning with Fra and 
Fre. Surely this is not bibliography; and yet 
these are but samples of similar anomalies 
which abound throughout the book. This is the 
more to be regretted, for, having once comfortably 
got rid of them thus in the alphabetical list, 
‘“‘in general,” we learn from the preface, “all 
topics having already an alphabetical heading in 
the Principal Entries have been left out in the 
Index as an unnecessary repetition, and the reader 
is guided to the same only by cross-references.” 
Of the value of these apparently all but worthless 
and ephemeral productions of the press no man 
was better qualified to judge than the late Lord 
Macaulay. What his opinion of them was will 
be found at page 351 of the first volume of his 
History, and we are glad to see that the Man- 
chester Library Committee adopts that opinion. 
We have, in some measure, been led to point out 
this objectionable feature in the Catalogue because 
it is put forth in the preface as having had the 
sanction of that eminent bibliographer Mr. James 
Crossley, the President of the Chetham Society, 
whose love of books and knowledge of their con- 
tents entitle any opinion of his in matters of 
bibliography to our respect. Mr. Crestadoro, in 
returning thanks to that gentleman, informs the 
reader that Mr. Crossley revised “the printed 
proofs of the Principal Entries, the groundwork 
of the Catalogue.” Hence the necessity of a 
strong protest against the infringement of one of 
the soundest of bibliographical canons, which 
has hitherto been most scrupulously followed 
by every eminent bibliographer at home and 
abroad, since it was first promulgated by M. 
Barbier in 1806, in his most valuable “ Dic- 
tionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes et Pseudo- 
nymes.” It is far more pleasant to praise than to 
find fault ; and with much satisfaction we there- 
fore bear testimony to the great accuracy with 
which the title-pages in the list of principal entries 
are given, subject to certain omissions—such omis- 
sions being always denoted by stars or dots, the 
former to indicate the absence of mottoes and 
devices, and the latter that of trivial matter. And 
this is no small praise; because, in the 808 pages 
of which that section of the volume is composed, 
at, least some 30,000 titles are given. The Sub- 
ject-Matter is classed much on the plan adopted 
by the Watts, father and son, in the ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Britannica,” or rather, perhaps more closely, upon 
that of the compilers of the “‘ British Catalogue,” 
one of the most useful of bibliographical handy- 
books. The entire volume, which consists of 972 
royal octavo pages, the Subject-Matter alone 
printed in double columns, is a monument of 
weariless industry and perseverance. Of its use- 
fulness there can be no variety of opinion. Every- 
one who possesses.a copy of the Catalogue will be 
sure to consult it on all occasions. Seeing what 
has been achieved in this case, we naturally repeat 
the old question, Why have we no printed catalogue 
of the library of the British Museum? Does the 
fault lie with the management, or are the funds 
provided insufficient for the purpose ? 


On Change of Climate : a Guide for Travellers | 


in Pursuit of Health. By T. M. Madden, M.D. 
(Newby. Pp. 287.)—Tuis volume appears to us a 
guide as well to the physician as to the invalid. 
In regard to topography, atmospheric conditions, 
geological formation, and the like, the former 
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might be better enabled by it to deliver judgment, 

while the invalid could estimate best for himself 
how far the various amusements, the food, and the 

mode of living were in accordance with his tastes. 

The author has, with but two or three exceptions, 

resided in every locality about which he writes; 

and, although he often materially differs in opinion 

from previous writers on the subject, it cannot 
be denied that he speaks on the authority of a 
considerable mass of ovine: His conclusions 
may be relied on the more because he does not 
ignore the difficulties in arriving at general theories. 
He says “ individual peculiarities render it impos- 
sible to lay down with sufficient accuracy general 
rules as to the propriety of any climate in all cases 
of the same disease. . . . Every case should be 
judged of per se, and the fitting climate should 
be selected from a rational consideration of the 
symptoms, and not from the name of the disease; 
and a good deal of latitude should be left to 
invalids, after a fair trial of any locality, to 
exercise their own discretion in the choice of 
another.” The Doctor’s observations relate to 
the favourite haunts of English invalids in Spain, 
Portugal, the northern coast of Africa, France, 
Italy, and the Mediterranean islands. He criticizes 
each place seriatim in every possible point of view, 
referring to the facilities for reaching it, to the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants, and to the various amuse- 
ments and resources for the pastime of invalids, 
giving an account of towns and their environs, 
and of the climate in respect to temperature, its 
hygrometric conditions, and its action on diseases 
of various types. A book of this description 
cannot but be of much service to such as propose 
leaving home in search of recreation or @ more 
benign atmosphere. 

A Steam-trip to the Tropics; or, the Descrip- 
tion of a Visit to the West Indies, including part 
of Central and South America. By J. Hawkes, 
M.D. (Skeet. Pp. 164.)—Tuis is a book of 
lively gossip and off-hand description. The author 
sails from Southampton in the steam-ship Medina, 
and diverts his readers by recounting the usual 
mishaps of a voyage across the restless Atlantic, 
and by poking fun at eccentric fellow-“ passing- 
jeers,” as nautical wags call their living freight. 
Arrived at St. Thomas, he transfers himself to 
the Severn, bound for the Spanish Main, visits 
Carthagena, thence proceeds to Colon, where the 
Australians coming home vid Panama embark 
and return to St. Thomas. Havana is next visited, 
whence the Severn goes on to Vera Cruz, having 
now on board Miramon, ex-president of Mexico, 
and a set of “‘ scowling, ill-comditioned cut-throats,” 
who constitute his suite. At St. Jean d’Ulloa 
the Severn is boarded by a party of English 
marines, who, with irresistible persuasiveness, 
induce the ex-president to accept free quarters 
on board her Majesty’s ship Phaeton. Returned 
from Vera Cruz, our author takes a trip in the 
Isis to Barbadoes, in the Hxe to Demerara, and 
thereafter in the Dart to Jamaica. His descrip- 
tions are confined to the sea-side scenery of those 
regions and the more striking characteristics of 
the sea-port towns he visited. He has made good 
use of his limited opportunities for observation, 
and his book will amuse the reader as well as aid 
his conception of the forms which nature wears in 
the beautiful islands of the West. 

The Man of Business considered in Siw Aspects. 
A Book for Young Men. By James W. Alexander, 
D.D., John Todd, D.D., William B. Sprague, 
D.D., Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., Isaac Ferris, D.D., 
Jonathan F. Stearns, D.D. (Edinburgh: William 
P. Nimmo. Pp. 262.)—“ Tue following series of 
practical papers on the influence, temptations, 
responsibilities, enterprise, and principles of action 
of men of business,” says the preface, ‘‘ now re- 
printed in a complete form for the first time, was 
originally published in New York a few years ago. 
The editor of the present edition has long been of 
opinion that books of this class, carefully, sug- 
gestively, and, above all, practically written, are 
calculated to be productive of a great amount of 
good. They aid the mental powers in the forma- 
tion of character, and exercise a great influence 
on those who peruse them.” Dr. Alexander 
“cheers and counsels young men of business :” 
Dr. Todd defines “their position, influence, and 
duties: Dr. Tyng soothes them in their “ per- 


| plexities,” and points out their “temptations :” 
| Dr. Stearns treats of their “ intellectual culture :” 
| Dr. Ferris of their “ home res 


nsibilities :” and 
Dr. Sprague winds up the whole by a dissertation 
on their “ responsibilities as citizens and church 
members.” The book is well printed and hand- 
somely got up. 

Rest under the Shadow of the Great Rock. 
A Book of Facts and Principles. By the Rev. 
John Kennedy, M.A., F.R.G.S. (Religious Tract 








































Society. Pp. 400.)—TueE author of this volume 
surveys the vast field of human suffering and 
sorrow that he may direct the attention, “ not of 
mourners alone, but of all men to the fountain 
of Divine consolation.” There are thirteen chap- 
ters, the first seven treating of the various ways 
in which “God the Rock” has manifested himself 
as the God of consolation, the others of the chief 
forms of trial and affliction which require comfort. 
God’s care over men is illustrated by Mr. 
Kennedy from the history of ancient Israel, the 
character and works of Christ, and the providen- 
tial government and discipline under which we 
live. The moral uses of ajffliction are forcibly 
inted out, and the Christian’s consolation 
in domestic bereavements, in bodily sufferings, tn 
old age, and at death, are powerfully dwelt upon. 
The letter of Servius Sulpicius to Cicero when in- 
consolable for the death of his daughter Tullia is 
given entire (in English), to show how powerless 
is mere philosophy in the presence of intense 
mental anguish. Quotations from the great 
masters of Christian thought, both in poetry and 
rose, and ample illustrations from Christian 
iography enrich Mr. Kennedy’s book. It is the 
duction of a writer of culture as well as of 
istian feeling, and, while most welcome to the 
sufferer in quest of consolation, cannot by its tone 
and style offend the man of taste. 

Notes on Wild-Flowers. By alLady. (Riving- 
tons.)—THERE must be a growing demand for 
such subjects when nearly every lady who knows 
something of botany publishes gossip about our 
native plants; and Mr. Hardwicke has, in our 
Opinion, acted judiciously in inducing Mrs. 
Lankester to write the popular portion of the 
new edition of “ English Botany.” We have had 
Lady Wilkinson’s “ Weeds and Wild-Flowers,” 
Mrs. Lankester’s “ Wild-Flowers worth Notice,’’ 
and Miss Catlow’s “ Popular Field Botany,” the 
latter passing rapidly through several editions. 
The authoress who presents us with “ Notes on 
Wild-Flowers” has adopted the plan so success- 
fully followed by Miss Catlow, devotirfg a good 
long chapter to every month of the year, even 
December and January, when the golden furze, 
the humble chickweed, and the stinking hellebore 
flower, *the mystic mistletoe, and the prickly 
holly are in fruit. All the information given is 
merely second-hand ; indeed, the book professes 
to be nothing more than a compilation, and so far 
so good. 

Expeditions on the Glaciers: including an 
Ascent of Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Col du 
Géant, and Monte Buet. By a Private of the 
Thirty-eighth Artists’, and Member of the Alpine 
Club. . and F, N. Spon, and Dalton and 
Lucy. Pp. 122.)—Atn that the adventurous 
traveller requires in the shape of provisions, 
— &e., to get to Mont Blanc will be 

d carefully noted down at the close of the 
book. It appeared originally in the form of 
articles in Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, and 
we think the author has done quite right in 
reproducing his valuable experiences in a more 

ent form. Many of the descriptions are 
vivid, and the interest in our author’s perilous 
adventures is never allowed to flag. We have no 
hesitation in recommending the book heartily to 
all who would emblazon the legend Excelsior on 
their banners. 

The Newspaper Press Directory for 1864. By 
C. Mitchell & Co. (Mitchell & Co.)—Tuis useful 
counting-house handy-book, in its improved form, 
gives sufficiently full particulars of all newspapers, 

, and other periodicals published in the 
itish Isles, and is thus most useful to persons 
whose profession or occupation requires publicity 
through these channels. As a curious aid to 
statistics it gives a ‘“ Newspaper Map of the 
United Kingdom,” showing all towns in which 
newspapers are published, and distinguishing 
them imto such as only publish one, such as 
lish two or more, and such as publish both 

ily and weekly papers. 

Prostitution : Glimpses of the Social Evil in 
Edinburgh and elsewhere. By the Editor of the 
North Briton. (Edinburgh: C. Harvey. Pp. 56.) 
—Tue editor of the North Briton, while speaking 
plainly, “endeavours not to make his subject 
coarser than it really is, and has understated, 
rather than exaggerated, many of the horrors which 
are of necessity associated with prostitution.” 
He would “advocate its regulation on the Con- 
tinental plan.” The pamphlet will prove highly 
interesting to all who have turned their attention 
to this phase of our social life. 

Flora and Eveline ; or, Leaves from the Book of 
Nature. (Whitfield, Green, and Son. Pp. 182.) 
—Miss Grey, a governess, relates facts from the 


Book of Nature to her two pupils, Flora and 
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Eveline, and sometimes to their young cousins 
also. Whatever she says she says well, and in a 
way to interest young folks. The only fault, and 
it is one common enough to inexperienced writers, 
is that of making the young ladies too much after 
the paragon type. 

Catalogue Annuel de la Librairie Frangaise. 
Par C. Reinwald. Sixiéme Année, 1863, aug- 
mentée d’un Catalogue de Journaux et Périodiques. 
(Paris: Reinwald ; London’: Williams and Nor- 
gate.)—Tnr catalogue, which is strictly alpha- 
betical, is followed by a classed index, a “ Table 
Systématique ”’ of seventy pages, and a very perfect 
list of French journals and newspapers, and other 
periodicals, which occupies sixty-four pages, similar 
in arrangement to Mitchell’s Bors: gn Press 
Directory,” and gives a short insight into the 
views and contents of each. 

Anent the North American Continent (Ridg- 
way) is a pamphlet in which the writer advocates 
recognition as the only way left to us of “ fulfilling 
our obligations to the descendants of our early 
colonists, aud to those of the African race whom 
we transplanted to their soil.” He believes that 
the continent will, before many years, be occupied 
by a group of commonwealths. 

Heckington: a Novel. By Mrs. Gore.—MeEssns. 
CHAPMAN AND Hatt have reprinted this charming 
novel of the author of “The Banker’s Wife,” 
“Progress and Prejudice,” in their ‘“ Select 
Library,” a series of popular novels by eminent 
writers, all of which have the stamp of previously- 
obtained public approbation when they appeared 
in three-volume editions. 

We have received from the Manchester Religious 
and Temperance Book and Tract Dépédt a new 
edition of Dr. Lees’s Lectures on the Principles 
of True Temperance, delivered some years ago in 
Manchester ; Strange Tales from Humble Life, 
by John Ackworth, which, as they appeared 
originally in penny numbers, enjoyed a great 
popularity with the working classes; also the 
first number of a Second Series ; A Little While, 
and other Poems, by Mrs. T. D. Crewdson, the 
production of a pious lady, who, confined to her 
room for twenty-five years, records in these 
verselets “her unfailing joy and peace in be- 
lieving;” and a Sixth Series of Lectures to 
Working Men, delivered at Free-Trade Hall, 
Manchester, by the Rev. A. Mursell. 

WE have received from Mr. Stevens the June 
part of the Family Herald, and another of those 
deservedly-popular Family Herald Handy-Books, 
How to Play Cricket and Football, full of capital 
instructions, and giving Rules that are and Rules 
that should be. 
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URING the visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to Cambridge, the honorary D.C.L. 
degree will be conferred on the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Louis of Hesse, 
the Duke of Manchester, Earls Stanhope, Spencer, 
and Carnarvon, Lords Palmerston, Leigh, Evers- 
ley, and Harris, Lord Alfred Hervey, Sir E. L. 
Bulwer Lytton, Sir W. Page Wood, Sir C. Lock 
Eastlake, General W. T. Knollys, the Dean of 
Westminster, Professor Wheatstone, Dr. Watson, 
President of the College of Physicians, Dr. A. W. 
Hoffmann, Mons. C. G. Cobet, and Mr. Alexander 
Beresford Hope. 

Ir is said that a new volume of poems by Mr. 
Tennyson may be expected this year. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co.’s current number of 
Quarterly Notes on Books, published by them, 
announces for June “The Life of Robert Ste- 
phenson,” by Messrs. Jeaffreson and Pole, in 
which much new information will be given, 
gleaned from various authentic sources by Mr. 
Jeaffreson in Northumberland and Durham ;— 
“Autumn Rambles in Algeria and Tunis,” by 
John Ormsby, author of the “Ascent of the 
Grivola,” in “ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’’ with 
thirteen illustrations from the author’s sketches ;— 
“A New Guide to the Central Alps, including 
the Bernese Oberland, Switzerland, Lombardy, 
and Tyrol,” being the second part of Mr. Ball’s 
“ Alpine Guide ;”—‘‘ Explorations in South-West 
Africa, being the Account of a Journey in the 
Years 1861 and 1862 from Walvisch Bay to Lake 
Ngami,” ground hitherto untrodden by European, 
by Thomas Baines, formerly one of the members 
of Dr. Livingstone’s Zambesi expedition, with 
ethnologicaland other illustrations ;—“ Atherstone 
Priory,” a new novel by Mr. L. N. Comyn ;—the 
second and concluding part of Dr. Olding’s 
“Course of Practical Chemistry arranged for the 
Use of Medical Students ;’’—a second series of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s “ Lectures on the Science of 
Language ;”— and “ A Lexicon, English and Greek,” 
abridged by himself from his larger work, by Mr. 
Charles Duke Yonge. Messrs. Longman & Co. also 
have nearly ready a second edition of Mr. Shipley’s 
* Lyra Eucharistica,”’ with considerable addi- 
tions ;—a new collection of sacred poetry, edited 
by the same, under the title of “ Lyra Mystica ;” 
—“ Essays on Religion and Literature,” edited by 
Dr. Manning, and containing essays by Cardinal 
Wiseman, Dr. Manning, and Dr. Rock, and by 
Messrs. Cashel, Hoey, Frederick Oakley, Francis 
Henry Laing, and Edward Lucas ;—“ Elements of 
Logic,” by Mr. Shedden of Cambridge ;—‘ An 
Analysis of Mr. Mill’s System of Logic,” by Mr. 
W. Stebbing of Worcester College. As in the 
press, they announce “The Secret of Hegel ; 
being the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, 
Form, and Matter ;’””—“ The Miscellaneous Remains 
of Archbishop Whately,” edited by his daughter, 
to be followed by a memoir of his life, consisting 
chiefly of letters, and other memoranda of his 
own ;—“ Papinian: a Dialogue on State Affairs,” 
by Serjeant Atkinson;—‘“ An Abridgment of 
Copland’s Medical Dictionary,” edited by the 
author, and brought down to the present state of 
medical science. Besides these, during the 
autumn Messrs. Longman & Co. will publish “A 
Manual of Materia Medica and Therapeutics ; 
being an Abridgment of Dr. Pereira’s ‘ Elements 
of Materia Medica,’ by F. J. Farre, M.D.” (Dr. 
Farre is assisted in the work by Professor 
Bentley of King’s College and Mr. Warington of 
Apothecaries’ Hall) ;—Professor Harley’s Lectures 
on Physiology and Histology, under the title of 
“Demonstrations of Microscopic Anatomy: a 
Guide to the Examination of the Animal Tissues 
and Fluids in Health and Disease,” edited by 
Professor Brown ;—‘“ The Ox: his Diseases and 
their Treatment, etc.,’’ by J. R. Dobson, a popular 
treatise on the anatomy, physiology, and patho- 
logy of the animal for the use of the farmer ;—a new 
and almost entirely re-written edition of the late 
Dr. Southwood Smith’s “ Philosophy of Health ;” 
—“ Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Vertebrate Animals,’ by Prof. Owen of the British 
Museum ;—a new edition of “ The New Testament, 
illustrated with Engravings on Wood from the 
Old Masters, produced under the general superin- 

endence of Mr. Henry Shaw,” and now to be 
reduced in price to three guineas ;—“ Last Winter 
in Rome and other Italian Cities,” by Mr. C. 
R. Weld ;—and “Outline Sketches in the High 
Alps of Dauphiné,” by the Rev. T. G. Bonney. 

Mk. MurRRAy, in addition to the “ Handbook 
for Sicily,” which was noticed in the last number 
of THe Reaper, has just ready “The ee A 
sack Guide to Franee.”» He has also on 
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eve of publication “A Handbook for Ireland” 
and “A Handbook for Durham and Northum- 
berland.” 

THs publishing season is drawing to a close, yet 
June promises well as a whole. Besides the 
announcements, given in No. 71 of Tur READER, 
of books which have not yet sppeared, and the 
long list of novelties put forth by Messrs. Lone- 
MAN & Co., in Sacred Literature Messrs. Rrvina- 
TON’S announce “ Lectures on the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” by the Rev. F. C. Massingberd; 
and ‘ Directorium Pastorale: the Theory and 
Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church of Eng- 
land,” by the Rev. J. H. Blunt ;—Messrs. Mac- 
MILLAN & Co., a series of lectures on M. Renan’s 
“ Vie de Jésus,” by Dr. Tulloch, under the title 
of “The Christ of the Gospels compared with 
the Christ of Modern Criticism ;’—Merssrs. 
JACKSON, WALFORD, AND Hopper, “ The Genius 
of the Gospel,’ a Commentary on Matthew, 
by David Thomas;—and Messrs. Dsienton, 
Beri, & Co, “The Apostle Paul and the Church 
at Philippi,’ an exposition of the sixteenth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, by the late 
Rey. J. F. Todd.—In History and Biogra- 
phy, Mr. Benriey will publish an “Anecdotal 
Memoir of Abp. Whately, by W. G. Fitzpatrick, 
Esq.”; and a “ Narrative of the Invasion of Den- 
mark in 1864,” by A. Gallenga, the Zimes cor- 
respondent ;— Messrs. TinsLeyY Brotuers, “The 
Schleswig-Holstein War of 1864,” by Edward 
Dicey, Esq., late Special Correspondent for the 
Daily Telegraph at the Seat of War;—MeEssrs. 
Saunperks, Orzey, & Co., “The Danes in Camp,” 
letters from Sonderborg, by the Hon. Auberon 
Herbert, the “ Mr. Herbert’’ of the siege ;— 
and Mr. Skeet, a_ retrospection of half 
a century, by Mr. Henry Phillips, under the 
title of “ Musical and Personal Recollections.” 
—In Voyages and Travels, Messrs. SMITH, 
Exper, & Co. promise “ Rambles in the Rocky 
Mountains, with a Visit to the Gold Fields of 
Colorado,” by Mr. Maurice O’Connor Morris.— 
In Poetry and the Belles- Lettres, Mrssrs. Moxon 
& Co. have just ready the first English edition of 
the late Mackworth Praed’s Poems; and a 
volume of “ Serious Poems” by Mr. Cholmondeley 
Pennell; — and Messrs. Macminnan & Co., 
“Sonnets on Neology, and other Poems,” by 
Charles Turner ; and a “Sunday Book of Poetry 
for the Young,” selected and arranged by F. C. 
Alexander.—In Fiction, Messrs. Hurst anp 
BLACKETT promise us “ Blount Tempest, a Story 
of English Society,’ by the Rev. J. M. Bellew; 
‘* Mattie, a Stray,” by the author of “Owen, a 
Waif;” and “ Adventures of a Man of Family,” by 
Lord William Lennox ;-—-Mgssrs. WILLIAMS AND 
Nor@ate have just issued “ Fredrick Rivers, In- 
dependent Parson,” by Mrs. Florence Williamson ; 
—Messrs. Smitu, Exper, & Co. are prepari 
“Darkest before Dawn,” by the author of ‘The 
Cruelest Wrong of All;”—Mr. BENTLEY, a trans- 
lation of “ La Religieuse,” the sequel to “Le 
Maudit, ” under the title of ‘The Nun,” and 
“Breakers Ahead ;’,——Messsrks.SaAunDgErRs, OTLEY, 
& Co., “Mr. Christopher Katydid,” edited by 
Mark Heywood, written, it is said, by a gentle- 
man from Georgia, in which State the scene 
is chiefly laid;—- Messrs. Macmittan & Oo., 
* Thoughts from a Girl’s Life: a Book of Golden 
Deeds,” by Mary Rivers ;—Messrs. Low & Co., 
“Strathenira,’ by Charles Allston Collins ;— 
Mussrs. Maxwe.t & Co., ** The Man in Chains,” 
by C. J. Collins ;--Mr. Newsy, “ Wondrous 
Strange ;’—and Messis. Trnstey, “Strife and 
Rest,” by the author of “ Agnes Home.” 

Messrs. Nispet & Co. have issued a complete 
and unabridged edition of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” for threepence. 

Tuer long-expected English edition of the 
Poetical Works of the late Wenthrop Mackworth 
Praed will be published by Messrs. Moxon & Co., 
in two volumes, the first week in July. Lady 
Young, the poet’s sister, has added a series of poems 
written in early life, for the most part unpub- 
lished. Her son, Sir George Young, is engaged 
in a revision of the text; while the biographical 
memoir of the poet will be from the pen of the 
Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 

Messrs. Simpkin, MarsHaw, & Co., are about 
to publish a popular edition of Mr. Theodore 
Taylor’s “ Memoir of the late W. M. Thackeray.” 

Mr. Bentitey announces a work on North 
and South America as in preparation by Vis- 
count Bury. It is to be in two volumes, and will 
consist of a history of the emigrations of the Euro- 
pean nations—Spanish, English, Dutch, French, 
&c.—into America from the sixteenth century on- 
wards. 

Lornp Hov¢gntroy has in preparation a new 
edition of “ The Life and Letters of John Keats.” 
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In a letter addressed by Sir Roderick Murchison 
to the Times, under date of June 1st, he mentions 
the receipt of a letter from Dr. Livingstone, dated 
Mozambique, Feb. 24th. The doctor was in good 
health, and about to proceed to Bombay to sell 
his steam-vessel the Lady Nyassa, which he had 
constructed at his own cost. There never were 
any grounds for the report of his having been 
wounded, which was received a few months ago. 
The account of his recent discoveries will be read 
at the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society 
on the 13th instant. 

Ar the Annual Meeting of the London Library, 
St. James’s Square, at which Earl Stanhope pre- 
sided, it was reported that, during the last twelve 
months, 1060 volumes, besides pamphlets and 
donations, had been added to the library, and 
that 30,150 volumes had been issued to the mem- 
bers. The reading-room is to be thrown open to 
members of subscribers’ families on payment of a 
small subscription. 

Tue first flower-show of the season took place 
at the Crystal Palace on Saturday last, and, not- 
withstanding the counter attraction of the Volun- 
teer Review on the same day, there was no falling 
off in the attendance, the number of visitors, 
according to the official returns, being 13,199. 

SHAKESPEARE has been added to the celebrities 
of Madame Tussaud’s Historical Gallery. The 
features are copied from the Chandos portrait. 

Mr. Joun Situ, who for nearly half a cen- 
tury has filled the office of Curator of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, has been compelled, by 
failing eye-sight, to ask to be allowed to retire ; 
and the Government, in acceding to his request, 
has granted him the highest superannuation allow- 
ance the law permits. We are glad to learn that 
Mr. Smith still retains sufficient sight to finish 
several important works on ferns he has in hand. 
He is honourably known as one of the leading 
writers on ferns, and one of the greatest reformers 
on that field of botanical inquiry. Nor should it 
be forgotten that, in a paper published many 
years ago by the Linnean Society, he revived the 
question about parthenogenesis. The late Curator 

ave up charge on the 16th of last month, and it 
is satisfactory to record that Kew Gardens wore 
their very best looks. 

Mr. Hovenuton of the well-known “ Riverside 
Press” of Cambridge, near Boston, Massachusetts, 
has commenced business in New York as a pub- 
lisher in connexion with Mr. Hurd of that city. 
He intends reprinting, in an elegant octavo series, 
Spedding’s edition of Lord Bacon’s Works, Hal- 
lam’s Works, the writings of Charles Dickens and 
others, which the want of an international law of 
copyright between this country and the United 
States enables him to do. 

From letters received from Jerusalem it appears 
that the Duke de Luynes has suddenly, from 
unknown reasons, brought his investigations upon 
the Dead Sea to a close, and has actually 
relinquished the iron gun-boat expressly con- 
structed for the purpose at Toulon. This boat, as 
will be remembered, is divisible into eight portions, 
and had been carried on camel-back from Jaffa to 
the Dead Sea. It was the first which, after an 
interval of sixteen years from Lynch’s expedition 
in 1848, had been seen again on the Bahr Lut (Lot’s 
Sea), and is drifting about now, left to its fate, on 
the northern coast of the sea, together with a small 
wooden boat belonging to it. The Arabs detach 
from it what they can—screws, nails, hooks, &.— 
and sell these relics at Jerusalem. Whosoever 
listeth and understands the management of a boat 
may take little trips upon it at his pleasure. It is 
stated that a German turner, with his journey- 
men, and an English bishop from Hongkong, 
were among the first to avail themselves of the 


opportunity. 

We andestend that the Germans, under the 
auspices of the German Oriental Society, are 
about to start a scientific expedition to Syria and 
Palestine. And England P—‘ We pause in vain.” 

WE to have to announce the death of 
the trave Madame Tinné and Mr. Schubert, 
who have fallen as the latest victims to the mur- 
derous African climate. It will be remembered 
that they were endeavouring to find traces of the 
unfortunate African explorer Dr. Vogel. 

Among the architectural works recently erected 


at Jerusalem, an immense building, lately added | 


by the Russians, deserves special mention. It 
consists of a church, an episcopal palace, a pil- 
grim’s house, a hospital, and houses for lay and 
lerical officials, among which is also that of the 
Russian Consulate. expenses amounted to 
about £110,000, towards which the Emperor 
Psa, i eastage 200,000 — The design is 
y a Ge itect living in Russig—~Mr. 
Epptigns “prchitert, lying in Rx iy) 











AN important move has been made in the 
ultramontane world. In consequence of the suc- 
cess, we learn, of Renan’s “ belletristic adapta- 
tion of the results of German science,” the 
Archbishop of Paris, M. Darboy, has resolved to 
send the best pupils of his Seminary to Germany, 
in order that they may, by means of Oriental, 
principally Hebrew, studies, and by applying 
themselves to German philosophy in its most 
advanced stages, be able at some future period to 
combat neologies of all dangerous kinds on their 
own ground. French translations of Gerrean 
heresies are to familiarize the public with these 
productions, and “to take away the awe in which 
they are held by the ignorant.’’ The University 
of Tiibingen has been selected as the fittest place 
for the students at present, and the most succes- 
ful pupil of the Sorbonne for the last ten years is 
to proceed thither without delay. Others will 
follow. They are all to take the degree of D.D. in 
Germany. 

THE famous Chiteau d’Etiolles, once belonging 
to Madame Pompadour, or rather to her husband, 
M. Lenormand d’Etiolles, which has lately been 
offered for sale by its present proprietor, Count 
Walewski, for 450,000 fr., has not found a buyer 
as yet—a circumstance deplored by French papers 
as a sign of the waning love for historical 
monuments. 

THE latest additions of works to the “ In- 
dex” are the following :—‘“ Défense de la 
Liturgie de Lyon;” “A propos d’un Pamphlet 
contre MM. les Curés de Lyon;” “ Lettres de 
Sophronius : Question liturgique ;” ‘“ Catéchisme 
raisonné sur la Liturgie: unité et variété. Dieu 
est en trois personnes distinctes, &c. Paris et 
Lyon, 1860” . . . et similia; “‘ Histoire élémen- 
taire et critique de Jésus, par A. Peyrat: Paris, 
1864 ;” “Du Pape, par Philothée: Paris, 1863 ;’’ 
“Manual de Derecho piiblico eclesidstico, por Fr. 
de P. G. Vigil: Lima, 1863 ;”’ “ Didlogos sobre 
la Existencia de Dios, de la Vida Futura, por Fr. 
Vigil; a la Juventad americana: Lima, 1863 ;” 
“Archives de la Congrégation des Indulgences 
pour l’année1862;” “Le Mois libérateur des Ames 
du Purgatoire;” ‘‘ Revue spir.: Journal d’Etudes 
psychologiques, par M. Allan Kardek: Paris, 
1858 ;” “ Le Spiritisme 4 sa plus simple expres- 
sion, par A. Kardek: Paris, 1862;” “ Le Livre 
des Esprits, par A. Kardek: Paris, 1863 ;” “ Le 
Livre des Médiums, par le méme: Paris, 1863 ;” 
“ Revue spiritualiste, publi¢ée par Z. J. Piérart : 
Paris, 1861 ;” “Emmanuel de Swedenborg: sa 
Vie, ses Ecrits et sa Doctrine, par M. Matter : 
Paris, 1863.” 

“La Bible comprise, ou le Véritable Progrés : 
Essais Philosophiques et Religieux, par John 
Lavit ;”’ Capefigue, ‘‘ Les Bacchantes et les Jeunes 
Patriciens de Rome sous les Césars,” are two 
noticeable new French books. 

“SHAKESPEARE als Dichter der Naturwissen- 
schaft,”” Dr. Mebius’s tercentenary oration at 
Leipzig, has just been published. “Shakespeare 
in seinen héchsten Charakter gebilden, von 
Rétscher,” has now been reprinted at Dresden. 

M. JuLIEN TRAVERS has lately picked up at 
Caen a manuscript entitled ‘Manuel d’Educa- 
tion pour les Directrices des Classes de St. Cyr,” 
consisting of 200 pages, the first 83 in the well- 
known handwriting of Madame de Maintenon, 
and the remainder in that of Mademoiselle d’ Au- 
male, who frequently acted as her secretary. 

THe Municipal Council of Florence have de- 
cided, “‘ in order to expiate an old wrong done by 
their ancestors,” to beg of the city of Ravenna, 
“as a brotherly gift,” the bones of Dante, who 
died there. They are, if their prayer is accorded, 
solemnly to be transferred to ierence on the day 
of his jubilee. It has further been resolved to 
buy the house in which the poet is supposed to 


| have been born, and to petition the king to grant 


to all the members of the still-existing branch of 
the family of the Alighieri the Florentine Patriciate 
for them and their male heirs, free of taxes. 
THE monument over Uhland’s tomb lately 
erected bears no inscription whatsoever save the 
t’s name. We understand that the publication 
of the scientific writings which he left behind him 
wil] soon be proceeded with. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


“IT” OR “ME.” 
To the Editor of THe REApER. 
| Hampstead, May 30th, 1864. 
S1tr,—The celebrated saying of Archimedes 
respecting the power of the lever has been often 
re —‘ Give me a place to stand upon, and I 





upon is just as necessary to him who would movo 
our judgments as to him who would move the 
earth. But something more is also necessary, 
He who would attempt to do either the one or 
the other should be quite sure that the place to 
stand upon possesses sufficient immobility for the 
safe performance of the undertaking, lest, haply, 
the ground moving from beneath him, he should 
find himself falling headlong from the insecure 
position he had been bold enough to occupy. 

To the first part of the letter from your corre- 
spondent Mr. Soper I have no objection to make. 
I think he is right. But, in the last part of his 
letter, the ground upon which he takes his stand 
is the knowledge he imagines himself to possess of 
what would be my filling up of certain elliptical 
passages of Scripture. He assumes that I should 
fill them up in a particular way which he men- 
tions; and, proceeding upon that assumption, he 
builds an argument which, of course, depends for 
its stability upon the trustworthiness of the 
foundation on which he has reared it. That 
foundation I destroy by one stroke of the pen, 
thus—TI should fill up the said passages of Scrip- 
ture in no such manner. 

Your correspondent says :—‘‘ According to Mr. 
Moon, the translators of the Bible were wrong in 
making our Lord say to his disciples, when coming 
to them walking on the sea, ‘It is Z;’ it should 
have been ‘It is me’ [whom you see]. Again, 
when our Lord meets his captors in the garden of 
Gethsemane, and asks them, ‘Whom seek ye?’ 
and they reply, ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ our Lord’s 
rejoinder should have been, according to Mr. 
Moon’s grammar, not ‘I am he,’ but ‘1 am him’ 
[whom ye seek }.” 

The filling up of each of these passages of 
Scripture respectively with the expressions 
“‘whom you see” and “whom ye seek,” may be 
in accordance with your correspondent’s reading 
of the texts; but, as I have said, such filling up 
is not in accordance with my reading of them. 
To begin with the first—the parable of our Lord’s 
walking on the sea, as narrated in Matthew xiv., 
Mark vi., and John vi.—what was the cause of 
the disciples’ fear? It was not merely that, in 
the fourth watch of the night, they saw what they 
supposed to be a spirit walking on the sea. The 
climax to their fear was that that spirit was coming 
to them. “They see Jesus walking on the sea, 
and drawing nigh unto the ship, and they were 
afraid. But he saith unto them, It is I [who 
come]; be not afraid.” This, I doubt not, was 
the way in which the translators understood our 
Lord’s meaning; and, if so, 1 need not say that 
they expressed that meaning grammatically. 

The other quotation is from John xviii. Our 
Lord’s captors are questioned by him thus: — 
“Whom seek ye? ‘hey answered him, Jesus of 
Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am he.” 
Clearly our Lord did not mean “T am he [whom 
ye seek] ;”’ but, referring of course to their answer, 
“Jesus of Nazareth,” his assertion was “‘ I am he 
fwho is so called] ’’—I am Jesus of Nazareth. 
Undoubtedly, here also our translators were right ; 
quite as much so as when, in Ecclesiastes ii. 25, 
they said “ more than I,” and, in Matthew x. 37, 
they said “more than me.” They exercised a 
just discrimination in these matters, and put the 
pronoun in the nominative case or in the accusa- 
tive according to the manifest intention of the 
speaker. To have made Solomon say, in the pas- 
sage above quoted, ‘“‘ Who can eat more than me ?” 
might have been proper if Solomon, instead of 
being the King of Israel, had been “the King of 
the Cannibal Islands.’ And, on the other hand, 
to have made our Lord say “ He that loveth 
father and mother more than J” would have been 
to have put into onr Lord’s mouth words equally 
preposterous.—I am, &c., 

G. Wasnineton Moon. 
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“TIT IS ME.” 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 


Str,—A year or so ago a friend of mine was 
lying in her bed sleepless from fever, when a 
burglar opened her bedroom door, and, to her 
sudden outery “ Who is that ?”’ replied, in an as- 
sumed voice of all softness, “It is only me. 
Now the authority of a burglar may seem of little 
value in philology ; but, for one, I set more by such 
unsophisticated evidence than by the rules of 
Lindley Murray or the dogmas of a ladies’-school. 
A large majority of our so-called vulgarisms are 
founded on the realities of an older language. 
Under this belief I beg to put in a few words in 
favour of the despised “It is me ;” and I may at 
once come to the point by asserting that me, im my 
opinion, may well be itself a nominative. In the 


move the earth.” Now this place to stand | Greek ei: or ev-us we have the literal combina- 
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tion mi es, not far removed from me is. The 
Gaelic, again, writes is mi, which the gram- 
marians of that language translate “I am, it is 
I,” but would do better, in my view to translate 


“Tt isme.’’ Let me further observe that the Gothic | 


nom. ik, ac. mik, and Germ. nom. ich, ac. mich, have 
an identity of form between nom. and acc., except 
_that the latter has an initial consonant which is 
wanting to the former. Now my contention is 
two-fold—that the syllable mich (for brevity I deal 
with the German alone, dropping the Gothic) 
belongs to the base of the word, so that ich has 
lost an initial m, and neither ich nor mich have in 
themselves any formal suffix to denote their case. 
The Latin me, by the way, whether acc. or abl., is 
also without a formal case-suffix. What I say of the 
base is confirmed by the Latin mih-i, or, as the best 
MSS. commonly have it, mich-i, in which we find 
the usual datival suffix i (Cf. reg-i). So, again, 
Quintilian (i. 5) tells us that meh-e was an older 
form than me; and thus, whether he refers to the 
accusative orablative, meh is still the base ofthe word. 
It will be objected that the Gothic and German 
exhibit a guttural in the accusative of the other 
personal pronouns—Goth. thuk and sik, Germ. 
dich and sich. This objection I am bound to 
meet, and do meet as follows:—To take the 
allied languages in the same order as before, I 
venture to assert that, as mih-i has a datival suffix 
i added to a base meh, so tib-i, sib-i have for their 
bases teb, seb—though, of course, the ’ may per- 
form double duty, belonging to both base and 
suflix—and I find the clearest evidence of this 
in the Slavonic. All the branches of this great 
family would alike prove my point; but, to keep 
within the limits of Roman type, I draw not from 
the Russian, but from Kopitar’s grammar of some 
S. Western dialects, where the declension of the 
second person pronoun in the singular is—nom, 
ti, gen. tebe or te, dat. tebi or ti, acc. tebe or te, 
loc. tebi, instr. tebo; and the reflective pronoun, 
save that it has, of course, no nominative, has 
forms exactly parallel—gen. sebe or se, &c. In 
these forms, then, it is clear that the 4 belongs to 
the base. For the Latin language, in like manner, 
then I must claim ted and se as the essential parts 
of the corresponding pronouns, which, passing 
first into tev and sev, would readily produce such 
derivatives as fut and sui for genitives, fuus 
and suus for possessive adjectives. In_ pass- 
ing from Latin to Greek, we must expect 
a 6 to be supplanted by a @ (compare the 
old datival suffixes 3¢ and gs); and accordingly 
we have distinct evidence of a base cep in such 
forms as ope, operepos, &c. Hence, inthe German 
accusatives dich and sich, I see a corruption from 
older forms, dip and sip, to borrow the Greek 
letter. Aspirated consonants are ever apt to 
interchange; and the German language has often 
gutturals where labials were to have been ex- 
pected. Thus kriech-en corresponds to our creep, 
the Lat. serp, the Greek herp, and Sansk. sarp. 
But no doubt the presence of mich in the first 
pronoun also tended to draw the forms of its 
neighbour pronouns to dich and sich. At any 
rate, an accusatival suffix ch seems to be unknown 
to the Indo-European stock outside of the Teu- 
tonic family. Were there room for details, there 
would be little difficulty in showing that an 
initial m is apt to disappear from words. 
I will be satisfied here with the evidence 
of the first numeral, where in Greek sua 
has alongside of it ia of the same meaning, and 
Hoves becomes ovos when it denotes “the one or 
ace of the dice”—a word identical with our own 
numeral one. But there was a special reason 
why the nominative of the first pronoun should 
be robbed of its fair proportions. This little 
word, when much used, necessarily savours of the 
egotistical, but the nominative above all; for, in 
the oblique cases, the speaker talks rather of what 
is done to, than what is done by, himeeif. 

I have thus endeavoured to show, in defiance of 
the Sanskritists, that the first person of this pro- 
noun derives its nominative from the same base 
as its other cases, so that that case also must once, 
like them, have had an initial m; in the Greek 
eout and Gaelic es mi I exhibit such a nominative ; 
and, lastly, I would account for the preservation 
of the m in the particular phrase it is me by the 
fact that the pronoun, beingThere emphatic, claims 
@ fuller pronunciation. Iam not at all certain 
that I might not on the same principle of 
emphasis claim as nominatives the first two words 
of Virgil’s— 

Me me adsum qui feci; in me convertite ferrum. 

But there is another way of testing the matter. 
Will any of the other side contend that the French 
should say “ C’est je?” This, in consistency, they 
are bound to do; but will they ?—Yours, &c., 

T. Hewitt Key. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE ARTICLE 
ON TERENTIAN METRES IN THE 
PENNY CYCLOPEDIA. 

To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Str,—May I ask the favour of a few lines for 
the correction of an error made in another paper. 
A few weeks back the Saturday Review, in an 
article upon Mr. Marriott’s edition of the 
‘‘ Adelphi” of Terence, ascribed to the late Dr. 
Donaldson the authorship of “ Terentian Metres” 
in the “Penny Cyclopedia,” and at the same 
time spoke in terms of eulogy, somewhat rare in 
that periodical, of the merits of that article, upon 
which Mr. Marriott had grounded his explanation 
of the metres of Latincomedy. As the paper was 
not Dr. Donaldson’s, but my own, I addressed a 
short note in the first instance to the Reviewer, 
under cover to the Editor, and then a second note 
to the Editor himself. Neither of these was 
deemed worthy of the slightest notice. As every 
instance quoted by the Reviewer in support of his 
eulogy was extracted from what I had thus 
written, I think it incumbent upon me to claim 
what is my due. When I wrote to Mr. Marriott 
on the same subject—for he, too, had made the 
mistake—his course of proceeding was wholly dif- 
ferent. In the most courteous manner he ad- 
mitted the mistake, and promised to correct it 
the first opportunity. I may note that the 
Saturday Review in its last number had an op- 
portunity of setting itself right with the public, 
for it contains a notice of two papers written by 
me in the Transactions of the Philological Society, 
so that a note might easily have been appended. 
I was not much surprised to find that the notice 
to which I refer was anything but laudatory; but 
any reply to the Reviewer's criticism of the first 
paper is unnecessary, for the writer, perhaps with 
some prudence, says: “ We will not enter into 
details.”” From the second paper he does give an 
extract, which I am contented to leave as it is. 
Perhaps, however, it would have been better if 
the Reviewer had not lent his sanction to the 
translation: supinus, “lying on the nose.” But 
yours is not the page in which to deal with these 
matters. My best answer to the Saturday Review 
will be to advertise in its pages and in yours my 
condemned paper entitled “ Quaeritur,” so that 
readers may judge for themselves.—Yours, &c. 

T. Hewitt Kry. 





SCIENCE. 


THE SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS OF 
DUBLIN. 


[FIRST ARTICLE. | 


COMMITTEE of the House of Commons is now 
sitting to inquire into those scientific institu- 
tions in Dublin which are more or less supported 
out of the public funds. As little is known of 
these institutions out of Ireland, we have taken 
some pains to inquire into them ; and the following 
is an abstract of the result of our labours :—-The 
institutions which have any scientific character are 
four, which we name below, in the order of their 
antiquity-—(1) The Royal Dublin Society, (2) The 
Royal Irish Acadeniy, (3) The Royal Zoological 
Society, (4) The Museum of Irish Industry. 

1. Tor Royat Dustin Soctety originated as a 
private society in the year 1731, and received a 
charter in the year 1749 from George IL., incor- 
porating the Society as the “ Dublin Society for 
the Improvement of Husbandry and other Useful 
Arts,” the useful arts being specified as “ raising 
flax, draining bogs, and improving unprofitable 
lands,” on which, it is said, many members of the 
Society have spent considerable sums, and are 
willing to contribute more. The Society is em- 
powered by the charter to hold lands and tenements 
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to an amount not exceeding £1000 per annum. 
It was not till the accession of George IV. that it 
assumed the title of “ Royal,” when that monarch 
became patron of the Society. 

George II. made an allowance to the Society of 
£500 per annum from the privy purse for some 
years ; but the Irish Parliament gave it far larger 
grants, ranging from £5000 to £10,000 per annum, 
and passed Acts of Parliament empowering it to 
samiliate the wages of the journeyman silk-weavers 
(that Act only expired in 1831) and to manage 
the woollen, leather, iron, paper, and other manu- 
factures in Dublin. In the year 1785 it directed 
the Society to form drawing-schocls, in 1790 to 
make a Botanic Garden, and in 1792 to turn their 
attention to Mineralogy, and gave them a grant to 

urchase @ collection of minerals known as the 
patrons collection. 

After the Union the Society received from the 


imperial Parliament £10,000 a year for twenty 
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years, which was reduced to £7000 for the next 
ten years. During these thirty years they them- 
selves raised £19,308. 6s. 9d., according to their 
own statement in 1831, to supplement the public 
grants of £270,000, the private being thus to the 
public funds in the ratio of about 1:14. Since 
1830 the public grant has been between £5000 
and £6000 per annum, and the private subscri 
tions varied from £500 to £1300 per annum, the 
latter being stated as their present amount. The 
rate of subscription is two guineas per annum, 
with three guineas entrance, or a life subscription 
of twenty. ; 

In 1836 one of the hon. secretaries (the late Mr. 
Weld) stated to the Committee of the House of 
Commons that it was not desirable to lower the 
subscription, as “a great many persons who had 
no pretensions from their acquirements would try 
to get into the Society, and, by bringing in an 
inferior class of members, lower the consequence 
of the Society.” It has always been a great point 
with the Society to keep up their consequence ; and, 
in one of their Reports to Government in 1819, 
they claim support on the ground of their sup- 
plying the place of a wealthy resident gentry as 
patrons of useful inventions and encouragers of 
the Arts and Sciences. Since 1820 their style of 
“Royal” has given them some prestige in the 
minds of strangers, as affording a nominal associa- 
tion with the “ Royal Societies” of London and 
Edinburgh, with which, however, the Dublin one 
has not the slightest analogy. In addition to 
their original character as an Agricultural Society 
and a Society of Arts and Manufactures, the 
have played the part of a Botanical Society, with 
a large Botanic Garden; a Statistical Society, 
publishing statistical surveys of the Irish counties ; 
a Natural History Society, with a Zoological 
Museum ; a Mineralogical and Geological aces 4 . 
making surveys of mining districts, publish- 
ing reports, forming a cabinet of minerals, and 
commencing one of rocks and fossils; a Chemical 
Society, with a Laboratory; a Physical Society, with 
apparatus for experiments in Natural Philosophy ; 
the Keeper of a Public Library, said now to con- 
tain upwards of 30,000 volumes; and a Society of 
Fine Art, with collections of Statuary and Pictures, 
and Schools of Drawing, Sculpture, Architecture, 
and Painting.* Every one will agree in the 
excellence of ‘the objects the Society has thus 
proposed to itself; but it is difficult to see how 
they can possibly be attained by the necessarily 
desultory efforts of a body of gentlemen united 
partly on account of their respectability as gentle- 
men and their ability and willingness to con- 
tribute to the funds, and partly on account of 
their having leisure time to devote to the affairs 
of the Society. There is nothing in the constitu- 
tion of the Society which ensures in it the presence 
of the men best able to carry out its objects; and 
its history shows that its management has never 
been in the hands of the most eminent men of the 
day, either in Art, Science, and Literature or in 
Commerce, Manufactures, and Agriculture. 

Originally the Society had a President, who was 
always the Viceroy, and therefore a merely 
honorary officer; seven Vice-Presidents, gene- 
rally noblemen or persons of distinction; a 
surer, and two Honorary Secretaries; and its affairs 
were conducted by eight Committees of eleven 
members each, who reported to the general 
meetings of the Society which took place weekly. 
In obedience to the recommendations of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1836, a 
Council was formed, containing two members of 
each Committee, and an equal number of members 
not on any Committee; but this Council seems to 
have had little power beyond that of making 
recommendations to the Society. 

The Committees now are those of (1) Agricul- 
ture and Husbandry, (2) Botany and Horticulture, 
(3) Chemistry, (4) The Fine Arts, (5) The Library, 
(6) Manufactures, (7) Natural History (Geology, 
Zoology, and Mineralogy), (8) Natural Philosophy 
and Mechanics. The members of these Commit- 
tees have been usually private | gmeacomm, retired 
merchants, half-pay officers, and members of the 
learned professions whose time was not wholly 
engrossed in the practice of their professions, 
with an occasional sprinkling of one or two men 
whose pursuits may have given them some real 
knowledge of the matters committed to their care. 
No scientific professor, however, or other salaried 
officer of the Society, was allowed to be a member 
of a committee. The salaried officers of the 


* It is remarkable that, noteihetaniing Gis attempts of 
the Royal Dublin Society to out all these objects 








s chiefly of the public funds, following 
private should have arisen in Dublin since and 
still in active existence—viz., 
Natural Soc Chemical 
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Mechanics’ Institute, and some others. 
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Society include an Assistant-Secretary, a Regis- 
trar, the Scientific Professors, the Director of the 
Natural History Museum, the Superintendent of 
the Botanic Garden, the Curator of the Agricul- 
tural Museum, the Master of the Art Schools, 
Porters, and Messengers in livery, and Servants 
and Labourers. 

In the early part of this century the Professors 
were four :—(1) Botany, (2) Chemistry and Minera- 
logy, (3) Experimental Philosophy, (4) Veterinary 
Art. From 1812 to 1830 Sir R. Griffith was Pro- 
fessor of Mining and Mining Engineering, and, in 
the prosecution of his duties in that office, laid the 
foundation of his excellent geological map of Ire- 
land and his typical collection of Irish fossils. 
On the death of the Veterinary Professor in 
1825 that appointment was not filled up’; and the 
Professorship of Mining was abandoned on the 
resignation of Sir R. Griffith in 1830; and from 
that time till 1854 the Professorships remained 
four—viz., Botany, Chemistry, Natural History, 
and Natural Philosophy. It was while holding 
the latter, between the years 1834 and 1844, that 
Sir R. Kane gathered the materials for his work 
on the “ Industrial Resources of Ireland,” which, 
with Sir R. Griffith’s map and collections, may be 
instanced as the two principal results of the 
Society’s action in its scientific character. 

The members of the Society, indeed, seem to 
have regarded Science and its professors rather as 
an ornamental appendage necessary tothe dignity 
of the Society, and conducive to its “consequence,” 
than in any more serious or worthy light. In 
their reply to Lord Ebrington in 1841 they say 
that they do not profess “to be a scientific 
society,” or “to insure the vigorous co-operation 
of the lovers of abstract science;” nor to see 
“why the co-operation of eminent men of science 
should be estimated more highly by the Govern- 
ment than that of the landed, professional, and 
mercantile gentry of Ireland, with whom the 
Society originated, by whom it has been princip- 
ally worked and cherished, by whose contribu- 
tions it has been liberally supported, and whose 
interests it may be considered more immediately 
to support” (Mr. Gregory’s Speech in the House 
‘of Commons on April 11th). 

‘ As an evidence of their appreciation of the 
services of their Professors, it will suffice to state 
that, on the reduction of their public grant, the 
first thing they did was to reduce the salaries of 
the Professors from the original £300 (Irish) per 
annum, first to £200, and then to £150. Their 
oe serge of forming a judgment on scientific 
subjects may be estimated by the resolution of 
their Select Committee in 1833, which was ap- 
Jeoved by the Society. On the death of Sir C. 
iesecke in that year, they resolved that the new 
Professor should “possess a thorough knowledge of 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, Conchology, and 
Comparative Anatomy, and should be practically 
acquainted with Coal and Metallic Mining,” 
should be ready when called on to make geolo- 
gical surveys and reports, and should act as 
curator and arranger of the Museum, his whole 
remuneration being £150 per annum. A few 
qo after that the Council resolved that “the 
fessors are expected, beside their two regular 
courses of lectures, to give such other courses as 
the Society shall see fit; to draw up syllabuses of 
all their courses, to be submitted to their several 
Committees before publication ; and that it is the 
duty of the Professors to read scientific papers at 
the evening meetings of the Society, and that each 
of them shall attend the meetings of the section to 
which he belongs, and not only give in an annual 
report on the state of his department, but an ac- 
count of all new discoveries made in his science 
generally during the year.” 

The enforcement of these very wonderful 
regulations was again attempted in the year 
1847, and called forth letters of remonstrance 
from Professors Davy and Scouler (the other 
two Professorships being then vacant), the 
latter of whom cannot conceal the sarcastic 
ridicule with which he treats the pretentious 
ignorance of the proposal. Neither is this exact- 
ing spirit at all extinct in the Society. Each of 
the Committees, as well as the Council, is always 
liable to include some clique of narrow-minded 
busy-bodies whose nature delights in making their 
small authority felt; it can rarely happen that 
either Committee or Council will have on it even 
one man superior to the Professors either in 
attainments or in zeal; and in direct proportion 
to the superiority of the Professor will the 


were not previously the iety, 
thus often miade to feel the difference there was 
between a member and a mere professor ; and, as 





| their annual grant be diminished, they see no 





a tangible instance of this spirit, we may state that 
not more than five or six years have elapsed since 
there disappeared from the walls of the Laboratory 
of the Royal Dublin Society a framed set of rules, 
drawn up by the Committee of Chemistry, for the 
guidance and governance of the Professor and the 
regulation of the Laboratory of just such a 
stringent and peremptory character as a master 
manufacturer might hang up in his workshop for 
the governance of his apprentices. 

At the same time the Society laid such stress 
on the attendance at their scientific lectures, in 
their Reports to Government, as to count every 
attendance of one person as so many separate 
persons attending—an average attendance of 100 
at 20 lectures being stated as an attendance of 
2000 persons. A course of 24 lectures by Sir R. 
Kane in the year 1849 is said to have been 
attended by 8688 persons. The Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1836 recom- 
mended, at the suggestion of the late Pro- 
fessor Davy, the establishment of provincial 
lectures to be given in the different towns in 
Ireland. This recommendation remained a dead 
letter till 1842, when the Government, through 
Lord Eliot (now Earl St. Germans), then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, offered the Society £300 
a year to carry them out. The Council seem to 
have been rather unwilling to undertake the task, 
and asked Lord Eliot what they were to do with 
the money; to which he replied that he left the 
details to the Society. In 1844 the Government 
voluntarily increased the grant to £500 per annum. 
When, however, the plan was found to be a 
success, the Society took great credit to them- 
selves for it, but studiously ignored its origin in 
all their reports about it. Letters of thanks were 
received from the different towns, in which the 
munificence of the Society was lauded, without 
one word being said on either side as to the 
liberality of Parliament or the wisdom of Govern- 
ment; and the towns seem to have been entirely 
unaware of the real origin of the scheme by which 
they were benefiting. In this and other similar 
matters indeed the Society appears in the attitude 
of a good-natured, but rather vain and pompous 
old gentleman, with one hand under his coat-tails | 
to receive money from Government which he pre- 
tends with the other to pull out of his breeches- 
pocket in order to play the Lord Bountiful to the 
people of Ireland. 

The Royal Dublin Society is perhaps more 
magnificently housed than any society in the 
world ; for they purchased, in 1815, the Dublin 
residence of the Dukes of Leinster for the sum of 
£20,000, making the original family apartments 
into offices for the secretary, registrar, &c., the 
great dining-parlour being used as the conversation 
room, the supper-room as a board-room, with a 
throne in the middle for the Vice-regal President, 
the picture-gallery being converted into the 
library, to which has lately been added the 
drawing-room, which was formerly used as the 
Museum (Gilbert’s “ History of Dublin,” vol. iii., 

. 288). It has of late years been said by the 

| that this purchase was made out of their 
own funds as distinct from the Government 

nts. A reference to their accounts, however, 
as published in their proceedings, proves this to 
be a mere hallucination, for there is not the 
slightest trace of any arrangement for keeping the 
two funds distinct, and it is very doubtful whether 
the whole amount of the private subscriptions 
from the time the purchase was first made till it 
was completed would have sufficed for it. In 
their petition, indeed, to the House of Commons 
in 1831 they expressly state that the debt due to 
the Duke of Leinster is still £4800, and that, if 


chance of ever freeing themselves from this in- 
cumbrance, 

One very curious plea runs through all their 
memorials and petitions for increased means, and 
that is the contrast between the grants made to 
their Society and those to the British Museum 
and Kew Gardens; as if the Museum and Gardens 
of the Dublin Society were as much national in- 
stitutions for Ireland as are the British Museum 
and Kew Gardens for the United Kingdom. Are 
the eo of Ireland prepared to accept the Royal 
Dublin Society as their substitute, or even as their 
representative in this matter? and willing that 
their due share of those national funds which are 
to be devoted to the encouragement of Science and 
Art should be handed over to any Society to 
manage for them? If so, they differ from our- 
selves; for we should protest in the strongest 
terms against ary society whatever interfering 
in the management of the British Museum or 
Kew Gardens, or against any set of people being 
allowed, by any kind of payment, to secure for 
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themselves a preferential right to their use before 
or beyond that of the public at large. National 
institutions, paid for out of the national funds, 
should be administered by public servants direct] 

responsible to the national government, and ulti- 
mately to the national representatives, without the 
addition of any circumlocution office in the shape 
of a chartered society to act either as an inter. 
loper or a screen. But there is a still more 
comical addition to the Society’s plea, for they 
urge that, whereas the British Museum and Kew 
Gardens are supported entirely at the public 
expense, they contribute by their own subscrip. 


| tions to support those of the Dublin Society ; thus 


putting forth the very fact which would show 
their institutions not to belong to the nation as 
a reason why the nation should be called upon to 
support them. We do not recollect to have ever 
before met with an Irish Bull trained to such a 
peculiar practical service. 

The Botanic Garden at Glasnevin, belonging 
to the Royal Dublin Society, is a very beautiful 
one, and worthy of a much more liberal support 
from the public funds than it has yet received ; 
and, as the Society has lately yielded to the often- 
expressed wish of the Government to open it 
freely on the Sunday afternoons, as well as on 
some week-days, the public may now be said to 
have nearly as much benefit from it as if it were 
a national institution. The Museum of the 
Society is contained in a new building forming a 
wing at the back of Leinster House. This was 
built partly at the expense of the Society, partly 
by private subscription, and partly by public 
funds. It is divided into an upper and lower 
room, the upper only being in a sufficiently for- 
ward state to be open to the public; it contains a 

retty fair collection of minerals, lately arranged 
by the Rev. Professor Haughton, M.D., a collee- 
tion of stuffed birds, one of shells, and a few fossils. 
In the lower room is the skeleton ‘of a whale, a 
fine Plesiosaurus, twenty-three feet long, cleposited 
by the Zoological Society, and other fossils and 
rocks. There are other collections, packed up in 
boxes for want of cases to exhibit them in. The 
Museum is open to the public every day except 
Sunday. This also requires a much more liberal 
allowance of funds than it has yet received before 
it can take its place as a Natural History Museum 
worthy of the metropolis of Ireland ; and, if, when 
they are granted, the Royal Dublin Society admi- 
nister them wisely and well, no one will, we 
should think, be disposed to quarrel with them as 
to how far they are entitled to be considered a 
national body or not. We think, however, it 
would be wise in the Society to base their appli- 
cations for increased grants on their capacity for 
good administration rather than on any fancied 
resemblance between themselves and those higher 
establishments which it is the duty of every civil- 
ized government to maintain, not solely for the 
use of their own people, but for the advancement 
of science and learning in the world at large. 


(To be continued.) 








NEUROPATHY. 


lwy time ago we drew attention to a method 

of influencing the circulation of the blood in 
the different parts of the body by the application 
of heat or cold along the back. Dr. Chapman, to 
whom we are indebted for this new curative agent, 
has recently published a pamphlet * containing 
some cases illustrative of the application of his 
method. As observed by Dr. Chapman in the 
pamphlet,“ It has long been known that the sym- 
pathetic nerve, called by Bichat the nervous system 
of organic life, presides over those processes by 
which the body is developed and sustained. It 
stimulates and controls the action of the heart, 
alimentary canal, genito-urinary organs, and all 
those processes of growth, repair, and removal of 
effete materials on which the continuous vitality 
and health of the animal organism depend. 
During recent years important additions to our 
knowledge of the functions of the sympathetic 
nerve have been made chiefly by Professor Claude 
Bernard, Dr. Brown-Séquard, and Dr. Augustus 
Waller, with reference to its power of controlling 
the action of the blood-vessels, or what have been 
termed its vaso-motor functions.” In 1851 Pro- 
fessor Claude Bernard divided the sympathetic 
nerve of one side in the neck of an animal, and 
found that, in those parts of the head and face to 
which that nerve is distributed, the circulation was 
notably increased. Dr. Brown-Séquard repeated 
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the experiment, and then, having galvanized the 
upper part of the nerve, found that the circulation, 
previously increased by the sectionjust mentioned, 
was reduced to less than its normal amount. 
These positive demonstrations that division of the 
nerve was followed by enlargement of the blood- 
vessels and increased flow of blood, and that 
galvanization of the nerve caused precisely opposite 
phenomena, could not fail to induce physicians to 
seek to apply the knowledge thus obtained in the 
treatment of disease. The foremost to perceive 
the consequences of being able to do so was Dr. 
Brown-Séquard, who, in his “Lectures on the 
Physiology and Pathology of the Central Nervous 
System,” said, “ I consider that the knowledge of 
the effects of the paralysis, and the irritation of 
the sympathetic nerve, opens a new and most im- 
portant field in physiology, in pathology, and in 
therapeutics.” Much effort has, in fact, been 
expended in searching for medicines capable of 
either increasing or decreasing the circulation of 
the blood in man through the agency of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system in the same way as it 
may be either increased or decreased in animals 
by vivisection in the one case and by galvanism in 
the other, as just described. Until recently, how- 
ever, the search was little better than fruitless, 
and during a dozen years the physiological dis- 
coveries in question yielded no substantial increase 
of power to physicians. Dr. Chapman asserts 
that he has now discovered that similar effects to 
those which Professor Claude Bernard induced in 
the head of an animal by dividing the cervical sym- 

athetic may be induced in each region of the 
Cian body by applying cold in a particular way 
along the back; and that heat applied in the 
same way will produce phenomena similar to 
those which resulted from the galvanization of the 
cut end of the cervical sympathetic by Dr. Brown- 
Séquard. 

Arteries are endowed with a muscular or con- 
tractile coat, the contractions and dilatations of 
which are subordinate to the sympathetic nervous 
system. From the ganglia of this system nerve- 
filaments (vaso-motor nerves) are distributed to the 
blood-vessels. When the nervous currents pass- 
ing through these filaments are strong, the vessels 
to which they are directed contract with propor- 
tionate vigour: when those currents become feeble 
or are arrested, the vessels yield to the pressure of 
the incoming blood and dilate to their maximum 
diameters. Now Dr. Chapman has found that, by 
applying cold along the different segments of the 
back, “a sedative or semi-paralyzing influence” 
may be exerted “on the ganglia of the sympathetic 
nervous system lying on each side of the vertebral 
column ;”’ that, ‘‘ by means of the partial paralysis 
thus effected, the nervous currents in the vaso- 
motor nerves emerging from the ganglia acted 
upon and distributed to the muscular fibres sur- 
rounding the arteries” to which they are related 
may be lessened; that, “by thus lessening the 
nervous currents emitted to the muscular bands 
of the arteries in question,” the contractile energy 
of those bands may be also lessened and the 
dilatation of the arteries which they surround 
facilitated ; and that, by thus inducing in these 
arteries the conditions of facile dilatability, the 
flow of blood into them “in greater volume and 
with greater rapidity than before” may be ensured. 

“Heat applied in the same way produces, of 
course,” says Dr. Chapman, “ precisely opposite 
conditions to those produced by cold, both in the 
nervous centres directly acted upon, and in the 
blood-vessels influenced through their agency. 
The temperature of the sympathetic ganglia on 
each side of the spinal column being raised, the 
flow of blood to them becomes more copious, and 
consequently their functions become more ener- 
getic; their nervous effluence passes in fuller and 
more powerful streams along the nerves emerging 
from them and ramifying over the blood-vessels ; 
the muscular bands surrounding those vessels are 
stimulated by the increased nervous afflux to 
contract with more than their usual force ; they 
therefore diminish proportionately the diameters 
of the vessels themselves, and in doing so neces- 





sarily lessen the amount of blood flowing through 
them. Indeed, it is probable that, while the | 
nervous ganglia in question are made to emit | 
their maximum of energy, many of the terminal 





branches of the blood-vessels acted upon become 
completely closed.” 

These results are directly opposed tothe doctrines | 
ordinarily taught and accepted by the profession ; 
and, as, up to the present time, it has been believed | 
that ice applied to the back lessens, as Dr. Todd 
said, “the force and frequency of the heart’s 
action,” physicians have not ventured to apply ice 
to the back for any considerable length of time, 
and have therefore remained ignorant of its effects 
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on the spinal cord, as well as on the rest of the 
body through the agency of the sympathetic 
nervous system. 

It is difficult to sce at first sight how it comes 
to pass that, when the afflux of blood to a limited 
or considerable part of the body is increased by 
the method now explained, “the force and fre- 
quency of the heart’s action” are also increased. 
Dr. Chapman, however, affirms that such is the 
fact, and cites evidence in proof of it. He remarks, 
“As a general rule, cold applied to the back in- 
creases both the force and frequency of the heart's 
action ; if, however, before the ice is used, the 
pulse is abnormally high, owing to nervous ex- 
citement, or irritation caused by disease, it will 
fall to nearly its normal standard after ice has 
been used for a short time; having so far de- 
scended, it will be sustained there as long as ice is 
used, provided the patient be well fed. But, if 
the frequency of the heart’s action be below the 
normal standard of any given patient before ice is 
applied, it will steadily increase under the use of 
ice until it exceeds that standard, and, if the 
patient be well fed, and his general health care- 
fully attended to, the increase will be maintained 
throughout the period of treatment.” As Dr. 
Chapman has suggested, if we confine ourselves 
to the doctrine of Harvey as an adequate ex- 
planation of the circulation of the blood, we 
shall indeed find it exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to account for the facts just 
stated. The conviction, however, has been deep- 
ening of late years that a variety of phenomena 
observable even in man and the higher ani- 
mals—phenomena in the production of which 
the movement of the blood is chiefly con- 
cerned—are not accounted for by the hypothesis 
of Harvey ; and, in proportion as we descend the 
animal scale, this hypothesis becomes more and 
more inadequate as an explanation of the move- 
ment of the blood. Blushing, sudden paleness of 
the face, flushings and chilliness of the whole body 
frequently occur without any corresponding dis- 
turbance or modification of the heart’s action. 
The enlargement of the mamma, the turgidity of 
the nipples during suckling, the sudden suffusions 
of the reproductive organs, menstruation, the 
supersanguineous condition of the gums during 
dentition, the steady movement of the blood in 
the capillaries, the circulation through the liver 
without the intervention of any propulsive force, 
the circulation in monsters born without a heart, 
the fact that after death the arteries are usually 
found empty, and, pre-eminently, the local afflux 
of blood in inflammation, cannot be accounted 
for on the hypothesis that the heart is the sole 
mover of the blood. Attention having once 
been fully directed to these and many other facts 
of like significance observable in man and the 
mammalia generally, physiologists have not been 
slow to discover a whole series of facts in different 
departments of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms which, while tending to discredit the 
generally-received doctrine concerning the circu- 
lation of the blood, greatly contribute to eluci- 
date, if not fully to explain, the phenomena above 
mentioned and others of a similar nature which 
the heart is obviously incapable of producing. In 
many vegetable cells movement of the contained 
fluid, seemingly of automatic character, occurs ; the 
circulation of the sap in plants takes place without 
the intervention of any central force or propulsive 
organ ; in the lowest forms of the protozoa, in 
which no contractile vesicle is discermible, a rapid 
movement of granules is nevertheless distinctly 
visible ; and, overleaping the intervening grades of 
animals in which the circulation is more or less 
exclusively carried on without the aid of a heart, 
we see in fishes a very remarkable example of the 
extent to which the blood circulates independently 
of any propulsive force. The single heart of these 
creatures is employed only in pumping the blood 
to the gills; having passed through them, it cireu- 
lates through the entire system and returns to the 
heart, no pressure from behind being exerted upon 
it. In presence of these facts the question arises, 
What is the force which moves the fluid in the 
several instances adduced ? 

Stated in its simplest form, the answer is that 
the force in question is a chemical one, and con- 


| sists in the attraction between the cell or tissue 


requiring to be nourished or transformed and the 
elements provided to minister to this change. In 
the case of the higher organisms possessing @ 


_ heart its function is purely ministerial: it serves, 


in fishes, to propel the blood to the gills only ; in 
mammals it not only propels it to the analogue of 
the gills—namely, the lungs—but also to the en- 
trance of the systemic capillaries. In 1836 Pro- 
fessor Alison of Edinburgh published his reasons 
for believing that a great auxiliary force is exerted 
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in the capillary vessels: this doctrine has been 
developed and illustrated by Dr. Draper of New 
York, in his admirable work on Physiology, and 
is adopted by Dr. Carpenter. The mode of at- 
traction by which the “ auxiliary force is exerted 
in the capillary vessels” is thus stated by Dr. 
Dra er. Speaking of the blood in the systemic 
capillaries, he says:—‘“The oxydizing arterial 
blood has a high affinity for those portions [of 
tissue] which have become wasted : it effects their 
disintegration, and then its affinity is lost. The 
various tissues require repair; they have an 
affinity for one or other of the constituents of the 
blood ; they take the material they need and their 
affinity is satisfied ; or secreting cells originate a 
drain upon the blood, and, the moment they have 
removed from it the substance to be secreted, they 
have no longer any relation with it. So processes 
of oxidation, and processes of nutrition, and pro- 
cesses of secretion, all conspire to draw the cur- 
rent onward from the arteries, and to push it out 
towards the veins; and, though these processes 
may present themselves in many various aspects, 
they are all modifications of the same simple 
physical principle.” In the pulmonary capillaries 
the same physical principle comes again into ac- 
tion. ‘‘The venous blood has a high affinity for 
the oxygen of the air, an affinity which is satisfied 
as soon as the blood presents itself in the cells of 
the lungs. Arterialization being accomplished, 
the portions to be changed exert a pressure on 
those which have changed, and the blood, on 
forward in the pulmonary veins, reaches the le 
auricle of the heart.” 

This doctrine of the nature of the forces effecting 
the circulation of the blood enables to explain how 
ice, applied to the back, increases the force and 
frequency of the heart’s action. The terminal 
branches of the arteries having been allowed to 
dilate in the manner already explained, an in- 
creased quantity of blood is brought in contact 
with the tissues, between which and itself a che- 
mical attraction exists. The amount of attractive 
force exerted thus becomes larger than before, 
and therefore the amount of chemical change 
also. The whole of the transformative processes 
are proportionately intensified, and the vitality of 
the part in like manner heightened. These more 
than normally rapid changes necessarily involve a 
more copious and rapid draught of blood through 
the textures in question. The heart, responding 
to this increased demand, propels the current 
with increased rapidity. Moreover, as the increase 
of textural transformation just mentioned is im- 
variably accompanied with a corresponding in- 
crease in the amount of heat evolved, the blood 
leaving the part acted upon is of a higher tempe- 
rature, as in cases of local inflammation, than usual. 
This added heat becomes a source’ of general 
stimulation to the whole system, and is therefore 
partaken of by the heart itself, as well as by the 
lungs, which, m consequence, supply to the system 
a larger amount of oxygen than usual, and so in 
turn contribute still more to accelerate the circu- 
lation. 

Dr. Chapman justly remarks that, “ as the 
sympathetic and cerebro-spinal nervous systems 
are intimately related, and, indeed, in some parts 
inextricably and inextinguishably blended, both 
in structure and function, the nervous influence, 
whether healthy or not, which is exerted over the 
several organs of the body is twofold; hence, 
when that influence becomes abnormal, either in 
kind or degree, the most potent method of 
restoring it to its healthy condition would be by 
a dual action at once on the sympathetic and 
cerebro-spinal nervous systems.” In the treat- 
ment of various forms of paralysis and convulsive 
diseases generally the remedial action of modifying 
the temperature of the back is extended to both 
systems at once; but, in cases where the chief or 
sole malady is in the spinal-cord, and especially 
where it consists in an undue activity of the 
excito-motor ‘power of that organ, as in certain 
cases of sickness for example, the curative in- 
fluence which Dr. Chapman has found himself 
able to exert by ice directly applied to ite appro- 
priate segments is only less remarkable than that 
exemplified in his practice by acting indirectly on 
various and remote parts of the body through the 
agency of the sympathetic nervous centres along 
the back. The results achieved by the latter 
method throw an entirely new light on the patho- 
logy or essential nature of a large number of 
diseases. 

As intimations of the sort of revolution which is 
threatening the established system of therapeutics 
if Dr. Chapman’s discovery acquires the import- 
ance he claims for it, we may mention a few of 
his ications of his discovery. He treats 

es, whether due to too much or to too 
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Society include an Assistant-Secretary, a Regis- 
trar, the Scientific Professors, the Director of the 
Natural History Museum, the Superintendent of 
the Botanic Garden, the Curator of the Agricul- 
tural Museum, the Master of the Art Schools, 
Porters, and Messengers in livery, and Servants 
and Labourers. 

In the early part of this century the Professors 
were four :—(1) Botany, (2) Chemistry and Minera- 
logy, (3) Experimental Philosophy, (4) Veterinary 
Art. From 1812 to 1830 Sir R. Griffith was Pro- 
fessor of Mining and Mining Engineering, and, in 
the prosecution of his duties in that office, laid the 
foundation of his excellent geological map of Ire- 
land and his typical collection of Irish fossils. 
On the death of the Veterinary Professor in 
1825 that appointment was not filled up’; and the 
Professorship of Mining was abandoned on the 
resignation of Sir R. Griffith in 1830; and from 
that time till 1854 the Professorships remained 
four—viz., Botany, Chemistry, Natural History, 
and Natural Philosophy. It was while holding 
the latter, between the years 1834 and 1844, that 
Sir R. Kane gathered the materials for his work 
on the “ Industrial Resources of Ireland,” which, 
with Sir R. Griffith’s map and collections, may be 
instanced as the two principal results of the 
Socicty’s action in its scientific character. 

The members of the Society, indeed, seem to 
have regarded Science and its professors rather as 
an ornamental appendage necessary tothe dignity 
of the Society, and conducive to its “consequence,” 
than in any more serious or worthy light. In 
their reply to Lord Ebrington in 1841 they say 
that they do not profess “to be a scientific 
society,” or “to insure the vigorous co-operation 
of the lovers of abstract science ;” nor to see 
“why the co-operation of eminent men of science 
should be estimated more highly by the Govern- 
ment than that of the landed, professional, and 
mercantile gentry of Ireland, with whom the 
Society originated, by whom it has been princip- 
ally worked and cherished, by whose contribu- 
tions it has been liberally supported, and whose 
interests it may be considered more immediately 
to support” (Mr. Gregory’s Speech in the House 
‘of Commons on April 11th). 

‘ As an evidence of their appreciation of the 
services of their Professors, it will suffice to state 
that, on the reduction of their public grant, the 
first thing they did was to reduce the salaries of 
the Professors from the original £300 (Irish) per 
annum, first to £200, and then to £150. Their 
ne aoa of forming a judgment on scientific 
subjects may be estimated by the resolution of 
their Select Committee in 1833, which was ap- 
roves by the Society. On the death of Sir C. 
iesecke in that year, they resolved that the new 
Professor should “possess a thorough knowledge of 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, Conchology, and 
Comparative Anatomy, and should be practically 
acquainted with Coal and Metallic Mining,” 
should be ready when called on to make geolo- 
gical surveys and reports, and should act as 
curator and arranger of the Museum, his whole 
remuneration being £150 per annum. A few 
ears after that the CGounsll vesntven that “the 
fessors are expected, beside their two regular 
courses of lectures, to give such other courses as 
the Society shall see fit; to draw up syllabuses of 
all their courses, to be submitted to their several 
Committees before publication ; and that it is the 
duty of the Professors to read scientific papers at 
the evening meetings of the Society, and that each 
of them shall attend the meetings of the section to 
which he belongs, and not only give in an annual 
report on the state of his department, but an ac- 
count of all new discoveries made in his science 
generally during the year.” 

The enforcement of these very wonderful 
regulations was again attempted in the year 
1847, and called forth letters of remonstrance 
from Professors Davy and Scouler (the other 
two Professorships being the: vacant), the 
latter of whom cannot conceal the sarcastic 
ridicule with which he treats the pretentious 
ignorance of the proposal. Neither is this exact- 
ing spirit at all extinct in the Society. Each of 
the ittees, as well as the Council, is always 
liable to include some clique of narrow-minded 
busy-bodies whose nature delights in making their 
small authority felt; it can rarely happen that 
either Committee or Council will have on it even 
one man superior to the Professors either in 
attainments or in zeal; and in direct pro ortion 
to the superiority of the Professor will the 
pi heal small committee-man in domineering 
‘over The Professors, “w y those who 

not previously members of the Society, were 
often miade to feel the difference -there was 


between a member and a mere professor ; ahd, as 








a tangible instance of this spirit, we may state that 
not more than five or six years have elapsed since 
there disappeared from the walls of the Laboratory 
of the Royal Dublin Society a framed set of rules, 
drawn up by the Committee of Chemistry, for the 
guidance and governance of the Professor and the 
regulation of the Laboratory of just such a 
stringent and peremptory character as a master 
manufacturer might hang up in his workshop for 
the governance of his apprentices. 

At the same time the Society laid such stress 
on the attendance at their scientific lectures, in 
their Reports to Government, as to count every 
attendance of one person as so many separate 
persons attending—an average attendance of 100 
at 20 lectures being stated as an attendance of 
2000 persons. A course of 24 lectures by Sir R. 
Kane in the year 1849 is said to have been 
attended by 8688 persons. The Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1836 recom- 
mended, at the suggestion of the late Pro- 
fessor Davy, the establishment of provincial 
lectures to be given in the different towns in 
Ireland. This recommendation remained a dead 
letter till 1842, when the Government, through 
Lord Eliot (now Earl St. Germans), then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, offered the Society £300 
a year to carry them out. The Council seem to 
have been rather unwilling to undertake the task, 
and asked Lord Eliot what they were to do with 
the money; to which he replied that he left the 
details to the Society, In 1844 the Government 
voluntarily increased the grant to £500 per annum. 
When, however, the plan was found to be a 
success, the Society took great credit to them- 
selves for it, but studiously ignored its origin in 
all their reports about it. Letters of thanks were 
received from the different towns, in which the 
munificence of the Society was lauded, without 
one word being said on either side as to the 
liberality of Parliament or the wisdom of Govern- 
ment; and the towns seem to have been entirel 
unaware of the real origin of the scheme by which 
they were benefiting. In this and other similar 
matters indeed the Society appears in the attitude 
of a good-natured, but rather vain and pompous 


old gentleman, with one hand under his coat-tails | 


to receive money from Government which he pre- 
tends with the other to pull out of his breeches- 
pocket in order to play the Lord Bountiful to the 
people of Ireland. 

The Royal Dublin Society is perhaps more 
magnificently housed than any society in the 
world ; for they purchased, in 1815, the Dublin 
residence of the Dukes of Leinster for the sum of 
£20,000, making the original family apartments 
into offices for the secretary, registrar, &c., the 
great dining-parlour being used as the conversation 
room, the supper-room as a board-room, with a 
throne in the middle for the Vice-regal President, 
the picture-gallery being converted into the 
library, to which has lately been added the 
drawing-room, which was formerly used as the 
Museum (Gilbert’s “ History of Dublin,” vol. iii., 
p 288). It has of late years been said by the 

ociety that this purchase was made out of their 
own funds as distinct from the Government 
grants. A reference to their accounts, however, 
as published in their proceedings, proves this to 
be a mere hallucination, for there is not the 
slightest trace of any arrangement for keeping the 
two funds distinct, and it is very doubtful whether 
the whole amount of the private subscriptions 
from the time the purchase was first made till it 
was completed would have sufficed for it. In 
their petition, indeed, to the House of Commons 
in 1831 they expressly state that the debt due to 
the Duke of Leinster is still £4800, and that, if 


| their annual grant be diminished, they see no 


chance of ever freeing themselves from this in- 
cumbrance, 

One very curious plea runs through all their 
memorials and petitions for increased means, and 
that is the contrast between the grants made to 
their Society and those to the British Museum 
and Kew Gardens ; as if the Museum and Gardens 
of the Dublin Society were as much national in- 
stitutions for Ireland as are the British Museum 
and Kew Gardens for the United Kingdom. Are 
the people of Ireland prepared to accept the Royal 
Dublin Society as their substitute, or even as their 
representative in this matter? and willing that 
their due share of those national funds which are 
to be devoted to the encouragement of Science and 
Art should be handed over to any Society to 
manage for them? If so, they differ from our- 
selves; for we should protest in the strongest 
terms against any society whatever interfering 
- the management of the British Museum or 

ew Gardens, or against any set of. e being 
allowed, by any kind of payment, get for 
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themselves a preferential right to their use before 
or beyond that of the public at large. National 
institutions, paid for out of the national funds, 
should be administered by public servants directly 
responsible to the national government, and ulti- 
mately to the national representatives, without the 
addition of any circumlocution office in the shape 
of a chartered society to act either as an inter. 
loper or a screen. But there is a still more 
comical addition to the Society’s plea, for they 
urge that, whereas the British Museum and Kew 
Gardens are supported entirely at the public 
expense, they contribute by their own subscrip- 
tions to support those of the Dublin Society ; thug 
putting forth the very fact which would show 
their institutions not to belong to the nation ag 
a reason why the nation should be called upon to 
support them. We do not recollect to have ever 
before met with an Irish Bull trained to such a 
peculiar practical service. 

The Botanic Garden at Glasnevin, belonging 
to the Royal Dublin Society, is a very beautiful 
one, and worthy of a much more liberal support 
from the public funds than it has yet received; 
and, as the Society has lately yielded to the often- 
expressed wish of the Government to open it 
freely on the Sunday afternoons, as well as on 
some week-days, the public may now be said to 
have nearly as much benefit from it as if it were 
a national institution. The Museum of the 
Society is contained in a new building forming a 
wing at the back of Leinster House. This was 
built partly at the expense of the Society, partly 
by private subscription, and partly by public 
funds. It is divided into an upper and lower 
room, the upper only being in a sufficiently for- 
ward state to be open to the public; it contains a 

retty fair collection of minerals, lately arranged 
by the Rev. Professor Haughton, M.D., a collee- 
tion of stuffed birds, one of shells, and a few fossils. 
In the lower room is the skeleton ‘of a whale, a 
fine Plesiosaurus, twenty-three feet long, deposited 
by the Zoological Society, and other fossils and 
rocks. There are other collections, packed up in 
boxes for want of cases to exhibit them in. The 
Museum is open to the public every day except 
Sunday. This also requires a much more liberal 
allowance of funds than it has yet received before 
it can take its place as a Natural History Museum 
worthy of the metropolis of Ireland ; and, if, when 
they are granted, the Royal Dublin Society admi- 
nister them wisely and well, no one will, we 
should think, be disposed to quarrel with them as 
to how far they are entitled to be considered a 
national body or not. We think, however, it 
would be wise in the Society to base their appli- 
cations for increased grants on their capacity for 
good administration rather than on any fancied 
resemblance between themselves and those higher 
establishments which it is the duty of every civil- 
ized government to maintain, not solely for the 
use of their own people, but for the advancement 
of science and learning in the world at large, 


(To be continued.) 








NEUROPATHY, 


lee time ago we drew attention to a method 

of influencing the circulation of the blood in 
the different parts of the body by the application 
of heat or cold along the back. Dr. Chapman, to 
whom we are indebted for this new curative agent, 
has recently published a pamphlet * containing 
some cases illustrative of the application of his 
method. As observed by Dr. Chapman in the 
pamphlet,“ It has long been known that the sym- 
pathetic nerve, called by Bichat the nervous system 
of anic life, presides over those processes by 
which the body is developed and sustained. It 
stimulates and controls the action of the heart, 
alimentary canal, genito-urinary organs, and all 
those processes of growth, repair, and removal of 
effete materials on which the continuous vitality 
and health of the animal organism depend. 
During recent years important additions to our 
knowledge of the functions of the sympathetic 
nerve have been made chiefly by Professor Claude 
Bernard, Dr. Brown-Séquard, and Dr. Augustus 
Waller, with reference to its power of controlling 
the action of the blood-vessels, or what have been 
termed its vaso-motor functions.’ In 1851 Pro- 
fessor Claude Bernard divided the sympathetic 
nerve of one side in the neck of an animal, and 
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the experiment, and then, having galvanized the | 


upper part of the nerve, found that the circulation, 
previously increased by the section just mentioned, 
was reduced to less than its normal amount. 
These positive demonstrations that division of the 
nerve was followed by enlargement of the blood- 
vessels and increased flow of blood, and that 
galvanization of the nerve caused precisely opposite 

henomena, could not fail to induce physicians to 
seek to apply the knowledge thus obtained in the 
treatment of disease. The foremost to perceive 
the consequences of being able to do so was Dr. 
Brown-Séquard, who, in his “Lectures on the 
Physiology and Pathology of the Central Nervous 
System,” said, “TI consider that the knowledge of 
the effects of the paralysis, and the irritation of 
the sympathetic nerve, opens a new and most im- 
portant field in physiology, in pathology, and in 
therapeutics.” Much effort has, in fact, been 
expended in searching for medicines capable of 
either increasing or decreasing the circulation of 
the blood in man through the agency of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system in the same way as it 
may be either increased or decreased in animals 
by vivisection in the one case and by galvanism in 
the other, as just described. Until recently, how- 
ever, the search was little better than fruitless, 
and during a dozen years the physiological dis- 
coveries in question yielded no substantial increase 
of power to physicians. Dr. Chapman asserts 
that he has now discovered that similar effects to 
those which Professor Claude Bernard induced in 
the head of an animal by dividing the cervical sym- 

athetic may be induced in each region of the 
faasan body by applying cold in a particular way 
along the back; and that heat applied in the 
same way will produce phenomena similar to 
those which resulted from the galvanization of the 
cut end of the cervical sympathetic by Dr. Brown- 
Séquard. 

Arteries are endowed with a muscular or con- 
tractile coat, the contractions and dilatations of 
which are subordinate to the sympathetic nervous 
system. From the ganglia of this system nerve- 
filaments (vaso-motor nerves) are distributed to the 
blood-vessels. When the nervous currents pass- 
ing through these filaments are strong, the vessels 
to which they are directed contract with propor- 
tionate vigour: when those currents become feeble 
or are arrested, the vessels yield to the pressure of 
the incoming blood and dilate to their maximum 
diameters. Now Dr. Chapman has found that, by 
applying cold along the different segments of the 
back, “a sedative or semi-paralyzing influence” 
may be exerted ‘on the ganglia of the sympathetic 
nervous system lying on each side of the vertebral 
column ;” that, ‘ by means of the partial paralysis 
thus effected, the nervous currents in the vaso- 
motor nerves emerging from the ganglia acted 
upon and distributed to the muscular fibres sur- 
rounding the arteries” to which they are related 
may be lessened; that, “by thus lessening the 
nervous currents emitted to the muscular bands 
of the arteries in question,” the contractile energy 
of those bands may be also lessened and the 
dilatation of the arteries which they surround 
facilitated ; and that, by thus inducing in these 
arteries the conditions of facile dilatability, the 
flow of blood into them “in greater volume and 
with greater rapidity than before” may be ensured. 

“Heat applied in the same way produces, of 
course,” says Dr. Chapman, “ precisely opposite 
conditions to those produced by cold, both in the 
nervous centres directly acted upon, and in the 
blood-vessels influenced through their agency. 
The temperature of the sympathetic ganglia on 
each side of the spinal column being raised, the 
flow of blood to them becomes more copious, and 
consequently their functions become more ener- 
getic; their nervous effluence passes in fuller and 
more powerful streams along the nerves emerging 
from them and ramifying over the blood-vessels ; 
the muscular bands surrounding those vessels are 
stimulated by the increased nervous afflux to 
contract with more than their usual force ; they 
therefore diminish proportionately the diameters 
of the vessels themselves, and in doing so neces- 
sarily lessen the amount of blood flowing through 
them. Indeed, it is probable that, while the 
nervous ganglia in question are made to emit 
their maximum of energy, many of the terminal 
branches of the blood-vessels acted upon become 
completely closed.” 

These results are directly opposed to the doctrines 
ordinarily taught and accepted by the profession ; 
and, as, up to the present time, it has been believed 
that ice applied to the back lessens, as Dr. Todd 
said, “the force and frequency of the heart’s 
action,” physicians have not ventured to apply ice 
to the back for any considerable length of time, 
and have therefore remained ignorant of its effects 
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on the spinal cord, as well as on the rest of the 
body through the agency of the sympathetic 
nervous system. 

It is difficult to sce at first sight how it comes 
to pass that, when the afflux of blood to a limited 
or considerable part of the body is increased by 
the method now explained, “the force and fre- 
quency of the heart’s action” are also increased. 
Dr. Chapman, however, affirms that such is the 
fact, and cites evidence in proof of it. He remarks, 
“As a general rule, cold applied to the back in- 
creases both the force and frequency of the heart's 
action ; if, however, before the ice is used, the 
pulse is abnormally high, owing to nervous ex- 
citement, or irritation caused by disease, it will 
fall to nearly its normal standard after ice has 
been used for a short time; having so far de- 
scended, it will be sustained there as long as ice is 
used, provided the patient be well fed. But, if 
the frequency of the heart’s action be below the 
normal standard of any given patient before ice is 
applied, it will steadily increase under the use of 
ice until it exceeds that standard, and, if the 
patient be well fed, and his general health care- 
fully attended to, the increase will be maintained 
throughout the period of treatment.” As Dr. 
Chapman has suggested, if we confine ourselves 
to the doctrine of Harvey as an adequate ex- 
planation of the circulation of the blood, we 
shall indeed find it exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to account for the facts just 
stated. The conviction, however, has been deep- 
ening of late years that a variety of phenomena 
observable even in man and the higher ani- 
mals—phenomena in the production of which 
the movement of the blood is chiefly con- 
cerned—are not accounted for by the hypothesis 
of Harvey ; and, in proportion as we descend the 
animal scale, this hypothesis becomes more and 
more inadequate as an explanation of the move- 
ment of the blood. Blushing, sudden paleness of 
the face, flushings and chilliness of the whole body 
frequently occur without any corresponding dis- 
turbance or modification of the heart’s action. 
The enlargement of the mamma, the turgidity of 
the nipples during suckling, the sudden suffusions 
of the reproductive organs, menstruation, the 
supersanguincous condition of the gums during 
dentition, the steady movement of the blood in 
the capillaries, the circulation through the liver 
without the intervention of any propulsive force, 
the circulation in monsters born without a heart, 
the fact that after death the arteries are usually 
found empty, and, pre-eminently, the local afflux 
of blood in inflammation, cannot be accounted 
for on the hypothesis that the heart is the sole 
mover of the blood. Attention having once 
been fully directed to these and many other facts 
of like significance observable in man and the 
mammalia generally, physiologists have not been 
slow to discover a whole series of facts in different 
departments of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms which, while tending to discredit the 
generally-received doctrine concerning the circu- 
lation of the blood, greatly contribute to eluci- 
date, if not fully to explain, the phenomena above 
mentioned and others of a similar nature which 
the heart is obviously incapable of producing. In 
many vegetable cells movement of the contained 
fluid, seemingly of automatic character, occurs ; the 
circulation of the sap in plants takes place without 
the intervention of any central force or propulsive 
organ ; in the lowest forms of the protozoa, in 
which no contractile vesicle is discernible, a rapid 
movement of granules is nevertheless distinctly 
visible ; and, overleaping the intervening grades of 
animals in which the circulation is more or less 
exclusively carried on without the aid of a heart, 
we see in fishes a very remarkable example of the 
extent to which the blood circulates independently 
of any propulsive force. The single heart of these 
creatures is employed only in pumping the blood 
to the gills; having passed through them, it cireu- 
lates through the entire system and returns to the 
heart, no pressure from behind being exerted upon 
it. In presence of these facts the question arises, 
What is the force which moves the fluid in the 
several instances adduced ? 

Stated in its simplest form, the answer is that 


| the force in question is a chemical one, and con- 
_ sists in the attraction between the cell or tissue 


| 


requiring to be nourished or transformed and the 
elements provided to minister to this change. In 


the case of the higher organisms possessing @ 


| 





heart its function is purely ministerial: it serves, 
in fishes, to propel the blood to the gills only ; in 
mammals it not only propels it to the analogue of 
the gills—namely, the lungs—but also to the en- 
trance of the systemic capillaries. In 1836 Pro- 
fessor Alison of Edinburgh published his reasons 
for believing that a great auxiliary force is exerted 
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in the capillary vessels: this doctrine has been 
developed and illustrated by Dr. Draper of New 
York, in his admirable work on Physiology, and 
is adopted by Dr. Carpenter. The mode of at- 
traction by which the “ auxiliary force is exerted 
in the capillary vessels” is thus stated by Dr. 
Draper. Speaking of the blood in the systemic 
capillaries, he says:—‘“The oxydizing arterial 
blood has a high affinity for those portions [of 
tissue] which have become wasted : it effects their 
disintegration, and then its affinity is lost. The 
various tissues require repair; they have an 
affinity for one or other of the constituents of the 
blood ; they take the material they need and their 
affinity is satisfied ; or secreting cells originate a 
drain upon the blood, and, the moment they have 
removed from it the substance to be secreted, they 
have no longer any relation with it. So processes 
of oxidation, and processes of nutrition, and pro- 
cesses of secretion, all conspire to draw the cur- 
rent onward from the arteries, and to push it out 
towards the veins; and, though these processes 
may present themselves in many various aspects, 
they are all modifications of the same simple 
physical principle.” In the pulmonary capillaries 
the same physical principle comes again into ac- 
tion. ‘‘The venous blood has a high affinity for 
the oxygen of the air, an affinity which is satisfied 
as soon as the blood presents itself in the cells of 
the lungs. Arterialization being accomplished, 
the portions to be changed exert a pressure on 
those which have changed, and the blood, ay 
forward in the pulmonary veins, reaches the le 
auricle of the heart.” 

This doctrine of the nature of the forces effecting 
the circulation of the blood enables to explain how 
ice, applied to the back, increases the force and 
frequency of the heart’s action. The terminal 
branches of the arteries having been allowed to 
dilate in the manner already explained, an in- 
creased quantity of blood is brought in contact 
with the tissues, between which and itself a che- 
mical attraction exists. The amount of attractive 
force exerted thus becomes larger than before, 
and therefore the amount of chemical change 
also. The whole of the transformative processes 
are proportionately intensified, and the vitality of 
the part in like manner heightened. These more 
than normally rapid changes necessarily involve a 
more copious and rapid draught of blood through 
the textures in question. The heart, responding 
to this increased demand, propels the current 
with increased rapidity. Moreover, as the increase 
of textural transformation just mentioned is im- 
variably accompanied with a corresponding in- 
crease in the amount of heat evolved, the blood 
leaving the part acted upon is of a higher tempe- 
rature, as in cases of local inflammation, than usual. 
This added heat becomes a source of general 
stimulation to the whole system, and is therefore 
partaken of by the heart itself, as well as by the 
lungs, which, in consequence, supply to the system 
a larger amount of oxygen than usual, and so in 
turn contribute still more to accelerate the circu- 
lation. 

Dr. Chapman justly remarks that, “as the 
sympathetic and cerebro-spinal nervous systems 
are intimately related, and, indeed, in some parts 
inextricably and inextinguishably blended, both 
in structure and function, the nervous influence, 
whether healthy or not, which is exerted over the 
several organs of the body is twofold; hence, 
when that influence becomes abnormal, cither in 
kind or degree, the most potent method of 
restoring it to its healthy condition would be by 
a dual action at once on the sympathetic and 
cerebro-spinal nervous systems.” In the treat- 
ment of various forms of paralysis and convulsive 
diseases generally the remedial action of modifying 
the temperature of the back is extended to both 
systems at once; but, in cases where the chief or 
sole malady is in the spinal-cord, and especially 
where it consists in an undue activity of the 
excito-motor ‘power of that organ, as in certain 
cases of sickness for example, the curative in- 
fluence which Dr. Chapman has found himself 
able to exert by ice directly applied to ite appro- 
priate segments is only less remarkable than that 
exemplified in his practice by acting indirectly on 
various and remote parts of the body through the 
agency of the sympathetic nervous centres along 
the back. The results achieved by the latter 
method throw an entirely new light on the patho- 
logy or essential nature of a large number of 
diseases. 

As intimations of the sort of revolution which is 
threatening the established system of therapeutics 
if Dr. Chapman’s discovery acquires the import- 
ance he claims for it, we may mention a few of 
his applications of his discovery. He treats 
h es, whether due to too much or to too 
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little blood in the brain, vertigo, mental aberra- 
ration, and indeed all cerebral conditions in which 
increasing or decreasing the circulation of blood 
in the head is likely to prove beneficial by applying 
cold or heat, according to the nature of the case, 
on each side the cervical and upper dorsal ver- 
tebre. For pleurisy and bronchitis he prescribes 
a double column of heat along the dorsal region ; 
would treat inflammation of the lungs, we presume, 
in the same way; and (which is a fact of extreme 
interest) he also arrests or prevents hemoptysis by 
heat similarly applied. Functional derangements 
of the stomach he overcomes by means of ice along 
the back; and we have very good reason for 
stating that his success in this respect is asto- 
ws, Obstinate and long-continued constipa- 
tion of the bowels has often yielded completely 
to the influence of cold in the lumbar and lower 
dorsal region; while various forms of functional 
disease of the reproductive organs, both male and 
female, and habitual coldness of the feet have 
proved themselves amenable to the application of 
either cold or heat in the lumbar region. In the 
appendix to the ey 0 to which we have 
referred Dr. Chapman has given several cases of 
epilepsy and one of paralysis successfully treated 
on the same principle; and we may mention 
that, in the Medical Times of the 28th ult., a 
report of the successful treatment of a case of 
paralysis of the lower extremities by a medical 

tleman, who, as a last resource, tried Dr. 
Chapman's method, is recorded. 








A NEW LUNAR SURVEY. 


er greatest monument of scientific skill, care- 

fulness of research, precision of measurement, 
and indomitable industry having reference to 
the surface of the Moon is, without doubt, 
Beer and Madler’s “ Der Mond,” with its ac- 
companying large map of thirty-seven English 
inches in diameter. Although the two combined 
form emphatically “a great work,” still, it is 
like all human achievements—imperfect ; and for 
some time past the necessity for something that 
can better satisfy the demands of modern scru- 
tiny, or, in other words, modern telescopes, has 
been forcing itself upon selenographers, and at the 
present time the study of the surface of the Moon 
is approaching an epoch in its history which may 
be compared with those that have transpired in the 
history of stellar astronomy, as regards alike the 
positions of the smaller stars, the measurements 
of double stars, and the periods of variable stars. 
Besides the “star maps” of Bonn, Berlin, and 
Redhill, catalogues of the utmost value have been 
compiled. <A systematic catalogue of lunar ob- 
jects, however, we believe, has not yet been 
attempted. The two volumes of Schréter’s 
Fragments, and the second part of “ Der Mond,” 
with the sections of Lehrmann, to some extent 
supply the deficiency; but neither of them can 
be regarded in the light of a catalogue compiled 
on such a system as to embrace every object, 
and to record in its proper place and order every 
feature. A catalogue having this object in view 
is now in progress. 

The basis of this catalogue and its accompany- 
ing map is, we may almost say, of course, the great 
work of Beer and Midler, and the arrangement 
which it is proposed to adopt is as follows :— 
The visible surface of the Moon is divided into 
zones of five degrees in breadth, each area of 
twenty-five degrees of latitude and longitude 
being distinguished by a Roman capital, and each 
subdivision of five degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude by a small Greek character. The quadrants 
of Beer and Miidler are specified by Roman 
numerals, and each individual object is distin- 

ished by an Arabic numeral. For all the larger 
eatures—as great plains, mountain chains, exten- 
sive craters, &c.—the nomenclature of Riccioli is 
retained and extended, but for the minute features 
it is apprehended that the above-named system 
will meet every requirement. Thus a small moun- 
tain that may appear too insignificant to specify 
particularly by a separate name finds at once its 
place in the catalogue; for example, if it be situ- 
ated in the area 0° to 5° N. latitude, and 15° to 
20° W. longitude, it is catalogued under the sym- 
bol IAé 2°, which points out a minute mountain 
near the 8.M. rim of Sabine. A method is also 
adopted by which every kind of feature—as crater, 
mountain, ridge, valley, light or dark surface-spots, 
or of any other character—is distinguished and the 
magnitude of each determined micrometrically. 

Each feature, when catalogued, is also inserted 
in outline on a map of the same scale as that of 
Beer and Madler, the positions determined by 
them being retained unless found to be erroneous, 


and the objects only referred to in their text being 








drawn in, in the first instance, preparatory to an J identity of the two planets. He suggests that 


examination of the area with a telescope. As 
Beer and Madler’s scale is obviously too small 
to insert the reference numbers (Arabic numerals 
only, each section of five degrees of latitude and 
longitude being sufficiently distinguished by its 
syr:bol IA for example), it is enlarged linearly to 
double the latitude and longitude, and of course 
four times in area, which will permit the re- 
ference numbers to be inserted in most instances 
without producing confusion, and contribute to 
greater clearness while searching for details. The 
catalogue and map will thus form counterparts 
of each other. 

As the catalogue is intended to exhibit in a 
tabular form the following elements—viz., the 
selenographical co-ordinates of craters, mountains, 
&c., their latitudes and longitudes in cases in 
which they have been determined ; the author’s 
special designation of features; synonymes of 
preceding selenographers; the magnitudes of 
mountains, craters, &c., from micrometrical mea- 
surement; their extent in English miles; the 
heights of mountains and depths of craters in 
English feet ; the degree of brightness, and what- 
ever else may appertain to each particular feature 
that can be found on record—it is apprehended 
that the student will find it valuable in pointing 
out not only what has been effected, but also that 
which remains to be accomplished, as well as 
affording facilities for many observers taking part 
conjointly in the examination of the Moon’s 
surface. 

The telescopes at present employed in this 
work are the Hartwell Equatorial, of 5°9 inches 
aperture, which, as all our readers are aware, has 
already accomplished such good work in the 
hands of Admiral Smyth, and the Royal Society’s 
4;-inch achromatic, mounted, under the especial 
superintendence of Mr. De la Rue, expressly for 
lunar work, and furnished with a micrometer 
constructed purposely for this survey. 

A considerable portion of Zone I—viz., from 
0° to 5° N. lat., and both E. and W. longitude— 
is now under observation, and about 200 objects 
have been already catalogued. Several objects in 
other parts of the Moon’s surface are entered in 
the tabular forms, and every effort is being made 
to examine exhaustively the four middle areas— 
viz., 5° N. to 5° S.lat., and 5° E. to 5° W. long., 
containing the 100 square degrees in the centre of 
the visible surface of the Moon. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


ErrAtTumM.—In our number for April 30, page 556, we refer 
to Mr. Rowney’s pamphlet on the egg of the -Zpyornis 
Mazimus. We should have said Mr. Rowley. 


Tue Board of Visitors of the Royal Observa- 
tory, with Major-General Sabine, the President of 
the Royal Society, as their chairman, will hold 
the annual visitation to-day (Saturday). The 
Observatory will be open for inspection at 3 p.m. 

Mr. CoxwELt has just completed a new balloon, 
which is somewhai larger than the one in which 
he has made the high ascents in company with 
Mr. Glaisher. There is a peculiarity about this 
balloon, which admits of a vast increase of capacity, 
should enlargement be at any time necessary, in 
order to compete with Continental “ Géants.” 
This novelty consists of the telescopic elongation, 
so to speak, of the balloon by means of india- 
rubber cloth, introduced when required into the 
equator. Messrs. Fanshawe and Jaques of the 
Tottenham india-rubber works are trying a 
few experiments to ascertain which is the most 
suitable material for Mr. Coxwell’s purpose. We 
believe that this balloon will be inflated in the 
centre transept of the Crystal Palace on the 6th, 
7th, and 8th instant. 

Les Mondes for the 26th inst. contains, in the 
form of a supplement, a compte-rendu of the 
papers read at the meetings of the delegates of 
the provincial scientific societies held in Paris in 
April last under the presidency, by turns, of 
MM. Le Verrier, Milne-Edwards, Favre, Lere- 
boullet, Godron, Billet, and Blanchard. We 
shall take a future occasion to refer to some 
among the papers presented, which are of great 
and varied interest. 





Tue orbit of the planet Freia has recently been | 
investigated by Herr Oppolzer, with a view of | 


settling the question as to its identity with Sappho. 
The wide ditference between the elements as given 
by Pogson and those of D’Arrest rendered a new 
calculation necessary, for which, however, only 
very scanty materials were available. In this 
manner an ephemeris was calculated which was 
found only to require a correction of —9* in AR 
and + 0.6’ in declination to make it agree with the 
observed place, thus removing all doubt as to the 
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Freia is very suitable for the estimation of Jupi- 
ter’s mass, and that careful observations of the 
former are therefore of importance. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE AGE OF THE NILE VALLEY. 


AVING just read Mr. John Lubbock’s letter 
on the “ Age of the Nile Valley” in the No. 
of Tur Reaper for March 26, p. 399, I noticed 
another method by which the fragment of pottery 
—on which the late Mr. Horner so much relied 
as affording a strong proof of the vast period of 
time—one hundred and thirty centuries—during 
which it had lain in the spot from which it was 
brought up by the boring instrument—might have 
been there deposited at a comparatively recent 
period. And this isthe ancient custom, which the 
early Egyptians practised, “ of enclosing with em- 
bankments the areas on which they erected temples, 
statues, &c., so as to keep out the waters of the 
Nile.” Thus, then, the pieces of pottery might 
have been rapidly washed in with the silt and 
mud from the upper part of the great external 
plain by the breaking of the high adjacent bank, 
according to Sir Charles Lyell’s good explanation; 
and, consequently, it would show that Mr. Horner’s 
calculation could not be depended upon. For 
other modes by which the presence of the frag- 
ment of pottery or burnt brick, at the depth stated, 
might be accounted for, I beg to refer the reader 
to my letter, published nearly five years ago, in 
the Journal of Sacred Literature, vol. ix. p. 386-9, 
July 1859. It is entitled ‘On the Supposed An- 
tiquity of the Alluvium of the Nile, and of Man’s 
Existence.” 

The late Mr. Horner’s researches having been 
carried on at the colossal statue at Memphis 
by others employed for the purpose, it is a 
grave question to what extent they can be relied 
upon. In fact, the able writer in the Quar- 
terly Review for April 1859, as cited by me in 
my letter referred to, has asserted that “not a 
single known structure of burnt brick” is to be 
found in Egypt “earlier than the period of the 
Roman dominion.” If that be the case—and 
there is no reason to doubt the fact, as mentioned 
by that Reviewer (and distinguished Egyptian 
traveller)—Mr. Horner’s fragment of burnt brick 
or pottery has been deposited subsequent to the 
Christian era; consequently, by what means it 
arrived in the spot where it was said to have been 
found can be of no moment. Thus, in truth, Mr. 
Horner’s investigations, made ‘‘ per alium,” not 
“per se,’ can by no means be considered as 
decisive; nor can they be brought forward as 
affording positive proof of the extreme antiquity of 
Man in Egypt, such as, indeed, the early natives 
themselves of that primeval country would have 
desired to have fully established. yo. Hogg. 





PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
Paris. 


Academie des Sciences, May 16.—TuE following 
papers were read:— Boussingault—‘“ On the 
Growth of Vegetation in the Dark” (First Part). 
We shall give an abstract of this paper at its 
conclusion.—Burdin—‘‘ On the Mechanical Equi- 
valent of Heat.” He says: “In the received 
language of the day, heat is transformed into 
work, and reciprocally, although in reality heat is 
not in itself a power or vis viva. If, instead of 
assuming as the neat unit that amount necessary 
to raise 1 kilo. cf water 1° in temperature, we 
take that quantity necessary to raise one cubic 
métre of air at the ordinary atmospheric pressure 
of 0°76 métre from 0° to 1°, and express it by 
the product 10,331 kilos. x 0°00367 métre, or by 
the similar product 10,331 kilos. x 0°01 métre, it 
would no longer be a question of the commonly- 
received but deceptive transformation which we 
have just mentioned. When units of heat were 
introduced into a machine, we should know 


_ beforehand that it had received living forces and 


new motive powers capable of augmenting its 
effect in proportion to the heat units (10,331 
kilos. x 0°01 métre) before mentioned.”—Vion- 
nois—“ On a Roman Brick-kiln found near 
Roche-du-Thay, in the Commune of Redon.”— 
Wittever—“ On the Formation of certain Crys- 
talline Forms.”—Lemoine—“ Researches on the 
Action of Red Phosphorus on Sulphur.” By 
treating sulphur with an excess of red phos- 
phorus the author obtained a new crystallizable 
compound, having the formula. P? S*, in which 
he supposes the phosphorus to exist in the red 
form. This sesquisulphide fuses at 142°, and 
distils over without decomposition between 300° 
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and 400°. It is soluble in bisulphide of carbon, 
chloride of phosphorus, and in the sulphides of 
potassium and sodium.—Husson—“ On the Age 
of Man as compared with tke Fossils of the en- 
virons of Toul.” The author concludes that, in 
the neighbourhood in question, man did not pre- 
cede the diluvium alpin.—Garrigou and Filhol— 
“On the Contemporaneity of Man and the Ursus 
speleus, as deduced from the study of the Bone- 
fragments found in Caverus.” It is the custom of 
northern nations to break the long bones of the 
reindeer for the purpose of extracting the 
marrow, and also for making various articles of 
domestic use. The fractures of bones thus broken 
always exhibit certain peculiarities, which the 
authors describe in detail. Similar appearances 
are noticed in some of the fragments of bone 
found in caves ; from which it is argued that man 
and the Ursus speleus were contemporaneous.— 
Deligny—“ On an Ancient Scoop-wheel found in 
a Copper-mine in Portugal.’’—M. Catalan remarked 
that the formulz given by M. Besgue, in a paper 
“On Bernoulli’s Numbers,” read at the previous 
meeting, were not new.—Wurtz—“ Researches on 
Diallyl! Compounds” (Second Part). There are 
two series of diallyl compounds. The radicle 
diallyl is capable of combining with either one or 
twomolecules of hydriodic acid, and for each of these 
there exist separate acetates and hydrates. These 
two series are double; and, as the compounds of 
the diatomic series of diallyl are isomeric with the 
hexyl compounds, so there appear to be two 
isomeric hydrates in the monatomic series.— 
Namias—“ On the Connexion between Teratology, 
Embryology, Pathological and Comparative 
Anatomy.’’—M. Paquerée and M. Bourriéres 
laid before the Academy an account of their obser- 
vations on the meteor of the 15th of May, which 
was seen by the former at Castillon (Gironde) and 
by the latter at Agen.—Hardy—“ On the Decom- 
position of Lric Acid by Bromine, and on the 
Action of Heet on Alloxan.” If alloxan be 
heated to a temperature of 260° it loses two 
equivalents of water, retaining the properties of 
hydrated alloxan, but having in addition the 
eculiar property of giving coloured solutions. 
hen treated with a base this modified alloxan 
fixes two equivalents of water and forms an acid, 
the composition of which is identical with that of 
alloxanic acid, but from which it differs by the 
property of forming coloured salts. The author 
gana to call it isoalloxanic acid, and adds that 
is researches furnish the true explanation of 
the ordinary test for uric acid. The red colour 
obtained by evaporating this acid to dryness, and 
moistening it first with nitric acid and then with 
ammonia, has hitherto been supposed to be owing 
to the formation of murexide. M. Hardy maintains 
that it is due, in the first place, to modified 
anhydrous red alloxan, and, on the addition 
of the ammonia, to the production of isoalloxanate 
of that compound.—M. Gairaud forwarded a 
note, in which he proposed to prevent accidents 
in coal mines by exploding the fire-damp by 
the induction spark previous to the entry of the 
miners. ‘The Perpetual Secretary remarked that 
it was already the practice under some circum- 
stances to explode the fire-damp which had col- 
lected in the higher parts of the workings by 
lights fixed on the end of long sticks and carried 
HI men called canonniers, who creep along the 
oor. 





BRUvUSsSELS. 


Academie des Sciences, May 10.—T ux following 
papers and communications were read :—Cavalier 
—“ Meterological Observations during the Year 
1864.” Sélys-Longchamps—‘“ On the State of 
Vegetation at Waremme on the 21st of April 
last.” Similar observations extending over the 
same period were received from M. Dewalque for 
Liége and Stavelot, and from M. Bernardin for 

elle, near Ghent. Plateau—‘On a curious 
ete Problem.” Lamarle—“ On the Stability 

in Films of Liquid.”” D’Huardt—‘ On the 
Analytical Theory of Heat and Electricity.” 

uber—“ Researches on the Benzines, Nitro- 

ines, and Anilines intended for use in the 
Manufacture of Colouring Matters.” M. Ernest 
Quetelet gave an account of his magnetic observa- 
tions taken at the Observatory during the month 
of April last. The inclination, as determined 
from three series of observations made between 
11.30 and 2 o’clock on the 7th and 22nd of April, 
was found to be 67° 22’, whilst in 1828 it was 
68° 56:5’, according to M. Quetelet, sen. The 
annual movement is therefore on the decrease, 
being at present about 2’ each year, whilst in 1830 
it amounted to 3’. The absolute declination 
ethibits still greater variation. In 1828 it 


amounted to 22° 28’, and on the 9th of April 





last it was not more than 18° 49’ 52”; after apply- 
ing the corrections to bring it to the declination 
between 12 and 3 o’clock in the day it becomes 
18° 54’ 34”, which gives an average annual motion 
of about 6’, whilst in 1828 this difference was 
only 4’. At the present time it amounts to 8 
or 9, 

Some conversation took place on a meteor 
observed at Brussels on the 5th of April last, at 
about half-past ten in the evening. Its height 
was about 40° above the horizon, its apparent 
diameter being two-thirds of that of the moon. 
It was observed by several persons, but the time 
during which it remained visible was very short, 
and the track was of a beautiful emerald-green 
colour. The nucicus was apparently green at its 
edges. The meteor appears to have burst before 
reaching the ground. 

The Perpetual Secretary read a letter which he 
had received from M. Haidinger on the subject of 
the aérolite which fell at Trebisond on the 10th of 
December last, and which deserves attention 
from the nature of its composition. 

M. Van Beneden gave an account of a cetacean 
found stranded on the shore near Antwerp on the 
26th of April last. It is a matter of some interest 
to know the periodical migrations of these 
animals, and it is therefore important to note the 
exact species to which individuals thus taken 
belong. Its length was three métres sixty-five 
centimétres, and the gaping mouth contained two 
rows of conical teeth, to the number of twenty in 
each jaw, placed at intervals and not worn. The 
head was much swollen, and had the appearance 
of being covered with a helmet. The whole of the 
upper parts of the body, the side, and a large por- 
tion of the belly were black—a heart-shaped white 
patch being noticed in front of the pectoral swim- 
ming-paws. The skin was smooth, and the animal 
was not infested by any parasitic crustaceans. 
The dorsal swimming-paw was rather pointed, 
and curved backwards, and the pectoral paw was 
long and narrow, terminating like the wing of a 
bird of prey. 

Reports on the following papers, previously 
communicated to the Academy, were presented : 
—Montigny—*“ Is the Scintillation of a Star the 
same for Observers in Different Places?” Brachet 
—On the Numerous Improvements of which 
Optical Instruments are susceptible.” Gilbert— 
“On the Integration of Differential Dynamical 
Equations.” Van. Beneden—“ Fossils from the 
Crag at Antwerp.” The above papers are to be 
published in the Memoirs of the Academy. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, May 26. Major-Gen. Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—Tuk following papers were 
read :—‘ Note on the Variations of Density pro- 
duced by Heat in Mineral Substances.” By Dr. T. 
L. Phipson. Communicated by Professor Tyndall, 
F.R.S.—That any mineral substance, whether 
crystallized or not, should diminish in density by 
the action of heat might be looked upon as a 
natural consequence of dilatation being produced 
in every case and becoming permanent. Such 
diminution of density occurs with idocrase, 
Labradorite, feldspar, quartz, amphibole, pyroxene, 
peridote, Samarskite, porcelain, and glass. But 
Gadolinite, zircons, and yellow obsidians augment 
in density from the same cause. This, again, may 
be explained by assuming that, under the influence 
of a powerful heat, these substances undergo some 
permanent molecular change. The author in this 
Note shows that this molecular change is not per- 
manent, but intermittent, in the species examined, 
and probably with all the others. The experi- 
ments were undertaken to prove an interesting 
fact announced formerly by Magnus—namely, that 
specimens of idocrase after fusion had diminished 
considerably in density without undergoing any 
change of composition: before fusion their specific 
gravity ranged from 3°349 to 3°45, and after fusion 
only 2°93 to 2°945. Having lately received speci- 
mens of this and other minerals brought from 
Vesuvius, the author determined upon repeating 
this experiment of Magnus. It was found, first, 
that what he stated for idocrase, and for a speci- 
men of reddish garnet, was also the case with the 
whole family of garnets as well as the minerals of 
the idocrase group: secondly, that it is not neces- 
sary to melt the minerels ; it is sufficient that they 
should be heated to redness without fusion, in 
order to occasion this change of density ; thirdly, 
that the diminished density thus produced by the 
action of a red heat is not a permanent state, but 
that the specimens, in the course of a month or 
less, resume their original specific gravities. 
These curious results were first obtained with a 


—, 
species of lime garnet, in small yellowish crystals 
exceedingly brilliant and resinous, almost Prt 


fusing with difficulty to a black enamel, accom- 
panied with very little leucite and traces of 
— and crystallized in the second system. 

jpecimens weighing some grammes had their spe- 
cific gravity taken with great care, and were then 
perfectly dried and exposed for about a quarter of 
an hour to a bright red heat. When the whole 
substance of the specimen was observed to have 
attained this temperature, without trace of 
fusion, it was allowed to cool, and, when it 
had arrived at the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, its specific gravity was again taken 
by the same method as before. The diminution 
of density being noted, the specimens were care- 
fully dried, enveloped in several folds of filtering 
paper, and put aside in a box along with other 
minerals. In the course of a month it occurred 
to Dr. Phipson that it would be interesting to 
take the specific gravity again, in order to ascer- 
tain whether it had not returned to its original 
figure, when he found that each specimen had 
effectively increased in density and had attained 
its former specific gravity. 

The same experiments were made with several 
other minerals belonging to the idocrase and 
garnet family, and always with similar results. 
What becomes then of the heat that seems to be 
thus shut up in a mineral substance for the space 
of a month? The substance of the mineral is 
dilated; the distance between its molecules is 
enlarged: but these molecules slowly approach 
each other again, and, in the course of some 
weeks, resume their original positions. What in- 
duces the change? or how does it happen that 
the original specific gravity is not acquired imme- 
diately the substance has cooled ?* Will the same 
phenomenon show itself with other families of 
minerals or with the metallic elements? Such 
are the points which the author proposes to ex- 
amine ; in the meantime the observations alluded 
to are a proof that bodies can absorb a certain 
amount of heat not indicated by the thermometer 
(which becomes /atent), and that this is effected 
without the body undergoing a change of state; 
secondly, that they slowly part with this heat 
again until they have acquired their original 
densities ; thirdly, so many different substances 
being affected by a change of density when melted 
or simply heated to redness and allowed to cool, 
it is probable this property will be found to 
belong, more or less, to all substances without 
exception. 

“A Second Memoir on Skew Surfaces, other- 
wise Scrolls.” By A. Cayley, Esq.—The principle 
object of the present memoir is to establish the 
different kinds of skew surfaces of the fourth 
order, or quartic scrolls; but, as preliminary thereto, 
there are some general researches connected with 
those in a former memoir “On Skew Surfaces, 
otherwise Scrolls” (Phil. Trans. t. 153, 1863, pp. 
453, 483), and the author also reproduces the 
theory (which may be considered as a known one) 
of cubic scrolls; there are also some concluding 
remarks which relate to the general theory. As 
regards quartic scrolls, he remarks that M. 
Chasles, in a footnote to his paper, “ Description 
des Courbes de tous les ordres situés sur les sur- 
faces reglées du troisiéme et du quatriéme ordres,” 
Comptes-Rendus, t. liii. (1861), see p. 888, states, 
“les surfaces reglés du quatriéme ordre .. . . ad- 
mettent quatorze espéces.” This does not 
with Mr.Cayley’s results, since he finds only eight 
species of quartic scrolls ; the developable s 
or “ Torse” is perhaps included as a “surface 
reglée ;” but, as there is only one species of 
quartic torse, the deficiency is not to be thus ac- 
counted for. The enumeration now given appears 
complete, but it is possible that there are sub- 
forms which M. Chasles has reckoned as distinct 
species. 

“On the Differential Equations which deter- 
mine the Forms of the Roots of Algebraic Equa- 
tions.” By George Boole, F.R.S., Professor of 
Mathematics in Queen’s College, Cork.— Mr. 
Harley has shown that any root of the equation 
y"—zy+(n—1) 2=0 

satisfies the differential equation 


2n-1 3n-2 9-n+1 
(Dn =)..0) 
ad D (D-1). .(D-"+1) 
d , 
in which e? =z, and D= a’ provided that m be a 
positive integer greater than 2. This result, 
* Some minerals, like euclase, that become e/ectric by heat 
that considerable time 
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retain state for a . ._The increase of 
density of Gadolinite, and the decrease of ty of Sa- 
marskite, action are accompanied by a vivid 
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demonstrated for particular values of #, and 
raised by induction into a general theorem, was 
subsequently established by Mr. Cayley. For the 
case of n=2, the differential equation was found 
by Mr. Harley to be 


a. © ae | 
yp y=1 


Solving these differential equations for the par- 
ticular cases of n=2 and m=3, Mr. Harley arrived 
at the actual expressions of the roots of the given 
algebraic equation for these cases. That all alge- 
braic equations up to the fifth degree can be 
reduced to the abovetrinominal form is well known. 
A solution of (1) by means of definite triple inte- 

in the case of n=4 has been published by 

r. W. H. L. Russell. While the subject seems to 
be more important with relation to differential 
than with reference to algebraic equations, the 
connexion into which the two subjects are brought 
must itself be considered as a very interesting 
fact. As respects the former of these subjects, it 
may be observed that it is a matter of quite fun- 
damental importance to ascertain for what forms 
of the function ¢ (D), equations of the type 

u+o(D)eu=0 . . . (8) 

admit of finite solution. We possess theorems 
which enable us to deduce from each known 
integrable form an infinite number of others. 
Yet there is every reason to think that the number 
of really primary forms—of forms the knowledge 
of which, in combination with such known theo- 
rems, would enable us to solve all equations of 
the above type that are finitely solvable—is ex- 
tremely small. It will, indeed, be a most remark- 
able conclusion should it ultimately prove that 
the primary solvable forms in question stand in 
some absolute connexion with a certain class of 
algebraic equations. The paper is a contribution 
to the general theory under the aspect last men- 
tioned. The differential equation, which forms 
the chief subject of these investigations, certainly 
occupies an important place, if not one of exclu- 
sive importance, in the theory of that large class 
of differential equations of which the type is ex- 
pressed in (3). It constitutes, in fact, a general- 
ization of the form 

a (D—2)*+n? 

D(D-1) 
given in the author’s'memoir “On a General 
Method in Analysis” (Phil. Trans. for 1844, 
Part 2). 

June 2.—Meeting for the election of Fellows.— 
Major-General Sabine, President, in the chair. 
The following new Fellows were elected :—Sir 
H. Barkly, Dr. W. Brinton, Dr. T. 8S. Cobbold, 
A. J. Ellis, John Evans, W. H. Flower, Thomas 
Grubb, Sir J. Dalrymple Hay, W. Jenner, M.D., 
Sir C. Locock, W. Sanders, Col. W. J. Smythe, 
Col, A. Strange, R. Warington, Nicholas Wood. 


Royal Geographical Society, May 23.—Anniver- 
sary Meeting.—-Sir Roderick Murchison, President, 
in the chair.—Mnr. MarxkuaM, Hon. See., read the 
Report of the Council, detailing the transactions 
of the Society for the past year, and describing its 
present state and prospects. Since the last Anni- 
versary Meeting the large number of 233 new 
members had been elected, and 61 vacancies had 
occurred, the total number of Fellows now being 
1907. The balance-sheet for the year showed that 
the estimated receipts and expenditure laid before 
last year’s meeting had differed from the actuals, 
but in a way favourable to the Society, the re- 
ceipts estimated having been stated at £4502. 10s., 

usive of the cash in hand; whereas the actuals 
amounted to £5256. 9s. 3d., exclusive of the cash 
balance, penditure was also put 


u+ e29u=0 





The estimated ex 
down at £5747. 5s. 2d., or at £3897. 5s. 7d., ex- 
cluding the money proposed to be invested ; but 
the outlay, exclusive of the amount invested, was 
only £3655. 4s. 1d. The difference between the 
actual receipts and actual outlay left a surplus 
balance in hand of £1601. 5s. 2d., and the Council 
had had available for investment in the Funds a 
sum of £1837, for which there had been purchased 
£2000 amount of stock in Three per Cents. The 
funded capital of the Society consisted at the 
beginning of 1863 of £7500, and at the close of 
the year 1863 of £9500; the amount has been 
since increased to £10,500, yielding an annual 
income of £315 as the reserved fund of the 
Society up to this date. The 32nd volume of the 
Journal of the Society had been brought out dur- 
ing the past season, and the Council were sanguine 
that the valuable rs it contained would greatly 
add to the usefulness of the Society. The 33rd 


volume was now in the press, and would have been 
publahed before this but for the death ofthe As 
sistant-Secretary. proceeded to 
describe the aevonsions ee ete made to 








the library and the map-room, together with the 
means used to enlarge the map-room collection 
and also explained the steps tak 
of premiums to encourage the production of im- 

roved scientific instruments for the use of travel- 
ers. Further arrangements were in contempla- 
tion for making the collection more generally 
available and useful to all classes. On the subject 
of grants to travellers, amongst other sums, the 
Council had at present a proposal under the con- 
sideration of Government for the exploration of 
the Nile from Egypt, for which a sum of £1000 
would be made available, 

The President, after the ceremony of presenta- 
tion of the Victoria Gold Medal to Captain Grant, 


and the Founder’s Medal to Baron C. von der | 


Decken, which was accompanied by an impressive 
speech to each of the two gentlemen, proceeded 
to deliver his annual Address on the progress of 
geographical science during the past year. His 
discourse commenced with an obituary of the dis- 
tinguished members of the Society who had passed 
away within the last year. Among them were 
the names of Lord Ashburton, Lord Elgin, 
Admiral Washington, Mr. Richard Thornton 
(the accomplished geologist and African traveller, 
whose life, at the early age of twenty-five years, 
was sacrificed to his zeal for discovery), Della 
Marmora, General Portlock, and others. Sir 
Roderick then passed in review the Admiralty, 
Ordnance, and Geological Surveys; and, passing 
to the progress of discovery in the different parts 
of the earth, paid a warm tribute of praise to the 
Philosophical Memoir on the Malay Archipelago 
which had been read before the Society since the 
last anniversary by the distinguished naturalist 
and traveller Mr. A. R. Wallace. The advance 
of colonization and recent explorations in Aus- 
tralia were next descanted on; and the important 
step lately taken in the foundation of a new 
settlement at Cape York, under the auspices of 
Sir George Bowen, was prominently noticed. In 
reviewing the recent discoveries in New Zealand 
made by Dr. Hector, Mr. M‘Kerrow, and Dr. 
Haast, of which ample accounts had been pre- 
sented to the Royal Geographical Society during 
the past year, which have thrown so much light 
on the physical geography of those islands, 
especially as regards glacial phenomena, Sir 
Roderick took the opportunity of entering at 
length on the subject of glacial action in other 
parts of the earth, especially as far as regards 
the power of glaciers to excavate mountain-valleys 
and lake-basins. After an elaborate review of the 
known facts and the opinions of geologists, he 
gave in his adhesion to the views of those who 
believe that valleys have originated from other 
causes than the action of glaciers. The more 
recent explorations in South America received 
ample notice ; and the Address concluded by a few 
remarks on the subject of the late expeditions in 
Eastern Equatorial Africa. Sir Roderick said 
that the discovery of that great water-basin, the 
Victoria Nyanza, in the heart of Equatorial 
Africa, and the proof that a great stream flowed 
out from its northern extremity, which Speke and 
Grant followed, and stated to be the White Nile, 
was, as he observed last year, truly a great feat, 
of which all our countrymen had reason to be 
proud. But, in warmly praising and honouring 
the men who accomplished it, they were not yet 
satisfied as geographers with that their single line 
of march and the valuable | which they fixed 
regarding the upper waters of the Nile. The 
lated matavail te other efforts which must S 
made to dispel all scepticism. The Council of 
the Society had therefore come to the conclusion 
that the physical geography of all that region, 
together with the shores of the Victoria Nyanza 
(a lake described by Speke as larger than all 
Scotland), should be further explored, and the 
nature and extent of the various affluents of that 
vast body of water determined ; that the regions 
between the waters of the Lake Luta-Nzige and 
the Lake Tanganyika of Burton and Speke 
should be examined, in order to determine if there 
were not there (as some geographers thought 
robable) other sources of supply for the 
hite Nile coming from that region to the 
west of the Victoria Nyanza; and, finally, that, 
if possible, the Upper White Nile of Speke 
and Grant 
from the lake to that point where, according to 
their map, it was made to join the end of the 
Lake Luta-Nzige. Having considered that point, 
the Council had adopted his (the President’s) 
pro to fit out an Expedition to clear away all 
such obscurities by ascending the White Nile; 
and not, as previously, by any efforts from 
Zanzibar and the eastern coast of Africa. The 
difficulties encountered by Speke and Grant in 
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passing through that tract, and the apparent im- 
possibility of establishing any regular traffic 


n by the award | between the east coast and the central kingdoms, 


had induced the Council to prefer to any other 
line of research an effort to render the great 
White Nile a channel of intercourse and com- 
merce between the prolific interior and the traders 
of the Mediterranean sea. For such an expedition 


| the Council were ready to advance £1000, hoping 





that means would be found to put a stop to the 
demoralizing traffic in slaves, which, as our 
Consul-General in Cairo (Mr. Colquhoun) wrote 
to him, was accompanied by horrors of which no 
one could form an idea. That they believed could 
best be accomplished by the exertions of the 
Pasha of Egypt, and by the extension of his 
influence southwards from Khartim to Gondo- 
koro. If the miserable natives were rescued from 
their present disorders, legitimate commerce 
would soon arise between the Equatorial kings 
and the merchants of Cairo and the Mediterranean ; 
and the great Nile, which, for thousands of years, 
has alone served to enrich the soil of Lower 


Egypt, would eventually become a highway of 





should be traced continuously | 


intercourse with Europe. 

At the conclusion of the Address Lord Donough. 
more moved that the thanks of the meeting should 
be voted to the President for delivering it, coupled 
with a request for its publication. He also called 
the attention of the Society to the subject of the 
River Amazons, mentioning the high degree of 
interest which would attach to any expedition 
for the geographical exploration of this yet little- 
known stream and its tributaries. In connexion 
with this, the noble lord alluded to the work 
recently published from the pen of Mr. Bates, 
entitled “ The Naturalist on the Amazons,” which, 
he said, had thrown a charm over everything 
connected with the mighty river. 

The Members of the Council of the Society 
were then chosen by ballot ; and, on the motion of 
Sir H. Rawlinson, seconded by Mr. J. Crawfurd, 
a rule of the institution was suspended to enable 
Sir R. Murchison to be again re-elected as its 
President. Sir Roderick was unanimously re- 
elected. The following is a list of the office- 
bearers elected :—President—Sir R. I. Murchison, 
K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. Vice-Presidents—Rear- 
Admiral R. Collinson, C.B., J. Crawfurd, F.R.S., 
Viscount Strangford, Major-General Sir Henry 
C. Rawlinson, K.C.B. Zrustees—Lord Houghton, 
Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart. Secretaries— 
Clements R. Markham, Laurence Oliphant. 
Foreign Secretary—T. Hodgkin, M.D. Couneil 
—Right Hon. H. U. Addington ; Colonel meen? 
Balfour, R.A., C.B.; Vice-Admiral Sir G. Back, 
D.C.L., F.R.S; T. H. Brooking; Lord A. 8. 
Churchill, M.P.; Lord Colchester; Right Hon. 
Sir David Dundas, M.P.; the Earl of Donough- 
more; J. Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S.; A. G. Findlay ; 
Lieutenant-General C. R. Fox ; F. Galton, F.R.S. ; 
C. C. Graham; Rear-Admiral W. H. Hall, C.B., 
F.R.S.; W. J. Hamilton, F.R.S., Pres. Geo. Soc. ; 
Sir C. Nicholson, Bart.; the Earl of Sheffield, 
F.R.S.; H. Danby Seymour, M.P.; W. Spottis- 
woode, F.R.S.; J. Walker; Major-General Sir 
A. Scott Waugh, F.R.S. Treasurer—R. T. Cocks. 
Mr. H. W. Bates has been appointed Assistant- 
Secretary, vice Mr. Greenfield, deceased. 





Royal Asiatic Society, May 30.—Forty-first 
Anniversary Meeting.—The Right Hon. Lord 
Strangford, President, in the chair.—THE Report 
of the proceedings and financial condition of the 
Society for the past year was read, also the Report 
of the Orientai Translation Fund Committee. 
Obituaries of the following deceased members 
were given:—Lord Ashburton, Beriah Botfield, 
Esq., Dr. James R. Ballantyne, and Rev. D. J. 
Gogerly. ‘The result of the ballot for officers and 
council for the ensuing year was as follows a 
President—Sir T. Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. 
Director —Major-Gen. Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents—Viscount Strangford, H. T. 
Prinsep, Esq. Treasurer—K. Thomas, Esq, 
Honorary Secretary and Librarian—E. Norris, 
Hsq. Secretary—R. Rost, Ph.D. Council—N. 
B. L. Baillie, Esq., J. W. Bosanquet, Esq., Sir J. 
F. Davis, Bart., K.C.B., J. Dickinson, Esq., M. P. 
Edgeworth, Esq., C. C. Graham, Esq., F. E. Hall, 
Esq., Sir F. Halliday, K.C.B., the Right Hon. 
Holt Mackenzie, Sir C. Nicholson, Bart., T.Ogilvy, 


| Esq., O. de B. Priaulx, Esq., E. C. Ravenshaw, 





Esq., W. Spottiswoode, Esq., Major-Gen. Sir A. 


| Waugh, C.B. 





Anthropological Society, May 31. George Witt, 
Esq., F.R.S., in the chair—Mr. G. E. Roberts 
was elected Honorary Secretary in the place 
of Mr. C. Carter Blake, F.G.S., resigned. The. 
following new members were elected :—The Very 
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Rev. W. Selwyn, Canon of Ely, T. H. Wickers, 
H. V. Crassweller, T. J. Smith, C. H. Gardner, 
Cc. A. Du Val, R. Austin, H. B. Sheridan, 
M.P., T. J. Dobson, V. Ruskin, John Mar- 
tin, F.LS., F. W. Aley, W. J. Sharpe, J. 
Thompson, J. Parnell, Dr. A. Smith, H. B. 
Riddell, F. B. Montgomerie, G. H. Opton, 
Alderman D. H. Stone, F. Thompson, W. L. 
Scott, A. Sanders, the Right Rey. the Lord 
Bishop of St. David’s, T. R. Shurte, T. Drum- 
mond, P. Sharp, C. Jellicoe, J. Morris, W. T. 
Pritchard. Dr. Palmer, F.A.S.L., was elected 
Local Secretary for Newbury, 

Dr. G. D. Gibb read a paper “On Abnormal 
Human Skulls exhibiting a remarkable Hyper- 
trophied Condition of the Cranial Walls.” 

“On a Jaw from Buildwas Abbey, Co. Salop,” 
by Messrs. Roberts and Carter Blake, F.G.S. 

“On Human Remains from Kent’s Hole, near 
Torquay,” by Mr. C. Carter Blake, F.G.8.—Some 
time ago Mr. William Davies of the British 
Museum called the author’s attention to a few 
remains from the classically-ceiebrated cave of 
Kent’s Hole. Mr. Blake gives a list, especially 
calling attention to the right ramus of the inferior 
mandible of an aged individual; no teeth are in 
place. Sockets, however, exist, indicating the 
spots where z 1, ¢ 2 on right side, 7 1 on left side, 
canine on right side, and p. 1 and p. 2 right side 
have been. Alveolar absorption, operating for a 
long period of time before death, has removed all 
traces of the true molar series. The body of the 
jaw is consequently very thin immediately below 
this part ; a flattened depression, as is usual in 
aged individuals, scooping backwards a cavity, 
which, obliterating nearly every trace of alveolus, 
has ascended the inner side of the coronoid pro- 
cess. The tip and a great part of this process have 
been broken away ; but sufficient remains to show 
that it was, during adult life, strong and powerful, 
extending well forward in front of an imaginary 
vertical line drawn from the posterior edge of the 
third molar tooth. Concomitant with the alveolar 
absorption, amd the other traces of age, bony de- 
posit has extended across the sigmoid notch, ren- 
dering that depression even more shallow than it 
would appear from the evident slenderness of the 
condyle, which also has been broken away. The 
depressions for the attachment of muscles are well 
marked, especially that for the masseter, which is 
so well developed that the external angular pro- 
cess for the attachment of that muscle is promi- 
nently developed outwards and upwards into a 
tuberculous elevation of bony matter. Turning 
to the inner side of the jaw, wo find that the same 
conditions prevail. The inferior dental foramen 
is deep; its attendant mylohyoid groove well 
marked. He proceeded to compare this jaw with 
that of Moulin-Quignon, and, after pointing out 
the marks of dissimilarity, and giving a table of 
measurements, stated that the above bones seem 
to have lain loosely on the floor of the cave, where 
they have become coated with small portions of 
stalagmite, without being imbedded in that sub- 
stance. On comparison of their mineral condi- 
tions with those of the remains of Felis spelea, 
Ursus speleus, Hyena spelea, and the other ani- 
mals so commonly found under the stalagmite in 
the same locality, he had been struck with the 
entire dissimilarity which prevails. Although 
very little animal substance remains in the human 
bones, yet, on comparing them with those of Hyena 
from the same cave, the characteristically red infil- 
tration is present on both. No high antiquity can 
be assigned to the remains just described. 

“On Human Remains from a Bone-Cave in 
Brazil,” by Mr. C. Carter Blake, F.G.8S.—In the 
British Museum there exist some human remains 
purchased with the Claussen collection, and form- 
ing part of a series of specimens which were dis- 
covered by Lund and Claussen in their investiga- 
tions in Eastern Brazil. ‘They probably belong 
to a period of great historical antiquity, although 
probably not coeval with the fossil fauna which 
Lund has described in the Zransactions of various 
northern academies. A skull of a young child 
was among the specimens. A broken maxillary 
(adult ?), left side, a lower mandible, left ramus, 
and a lower mandible, left ramus, are also described. 
Many of the specimens exhibited have frequent 
marks of the teeth of some rodent, probably one 
of the small mice (Hesperomys) of the caves. One 
of the long bones (small humerus ?) was imbedded 
in limonite, which contains many fragments of 
fossil shells, exceedingly difficult of identification. 
A specimen of Planorbis (of which fresh-water 
type four existing species in Brazil are recorded 
by Mr. 8S. P. Woodward in his “ Manual of Mol- 
lusea”’) is recognisable, as well as the broken frag- 
ments of an elongated land-snail, probably Bu/i- 


mus, Sections of three long bones, covered with 
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andy deposit containing quantities of oxide 


of iron (limonite), the ullary cavity of the 
bones being filled with crystals of carbonate of 
lime, were also described. 





British Archeological Association, May 25. 
T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the chair. 
Stewart Macnaghton, Esq., of Bittern Manor, 
J. Kirke, Esq., of the Middle Temple, and Rear- 
Admiral Sir George N. Broke-Middleton, Bart., 
C.B., High Sheriff of Suffolk, were elected Asso- 
ciates. 

The Chairman called attention to a threatened 
demolition of the walls of the ancient castle of 
Southampton, visited by the Association in 1855. 
The property has been purchased by a builder, 
who has expressed his intention of pulling the 
walls down for building purposes. He is, however, 
willing, upon the payment of £100, to allow these 
ancient historical remains to stand ; but the Town 
Council, by a letter from the town clerk, addressed 
to the Association upon the receipt of a remon- 
strance upon the subject, state that they do not 
possess any funds which ean be legally appro- 
priated to such an object. The Mayor and x 
are disposed to enter into a subscription for 
the preservation of the walls if the Corporation 
do not take them under their protection. 

Mr. Stevens of Salisbury communicated to the 
Treasurer an account of the discovery by Mr. 
Brown of flint implements in the drift at Hill 
Head, near Fareham. There are examples of 
nearly all the known types, and they are deposited 
in the Salisbury Museum, where they have been 
seen by Mr. Evans, Mr. Prestwich, and Sir Charles 
Lyell. They were all found by Mr. Brown, not 
purchased of any dealer, so there is no chance of 
a forgery among them. 

Mr. 8S. Wood exhibited a Roman lamp of the 
commencement of the Christian era representing 
a lion sejant. The potter’s name reads ©. IVNDRA. F. 
Mr. Wood also exhibited a quart bellarmine of 
about a.D. 1600, with the arms of Amsterdam, 
found in the Thames at All Hallows’ Wharf in 
April, last. Mr. Wood also exhibited a Kasher 
Chotam, or seal of purity, formed of lead, and used 
to be affixed to animals killed for food for the 
Jews. The die is stamped with Hebrew characters, 
the common formule of which are “Sanction of 
the Ecclesiastical Board of the Holy Congregation” 
and “ Pure for the Zebi,” or hart—#.e., Israel. 

Mr. Gunston announced the discovery of two 
skeletons, and between them an olla filled with 
brass Roman coins of the third century, upwards 
of 500 of which he had secured. They were found 
in Grove Street, Southwark, on the 1st of May last. 

Lord Boston exhibited a gold trinket, with con- 
voluted cords. It is probably the badge of office 
worn by a brother of some order of knighthood. 

Mr. Irvine exhibited some specimens of early 
English binding, the tooling of which with bold 
floral scrolls in gold was much admired. 

The Rey. Mr. Cardew occupied the remainder of 
the evening by a minute detail of the discovery of 
ap extensive cemetery, generally conceived to be 
of the Romano-British period, at Helmingham, 
Suffolk. The excavations are being continued, 
and will be visited. by the Association at the 
Ipswich Congress in August next. Mr. Cardew 
exhibited fine drawings and large photographs of 
several of the skeletons discovered, and he also 
produced various antiquities obtained at different 
~—_ in his neighbourhood, consisting of various 

inds of pottery—Celtic, Roman, and Mediseval— 
flint implements, &c., all of which will be arranged 
and the particulars revised by Mr. Cardew for 
printing and illustration. The thanks of the 
meeting were voted to Mr. Cardew for his obliging 
attention in laying the several objects before the 
Association and for his excellent and very interest- 
ing discourse. 





Statistical Society, May 17. James Heywood, 
Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. The following 
tlemen were elected Fellows of the Society—viz., 
The Rey. A. Hume, LL.D., D.C.L., &., Messrs. 
J. McClelland, T. Pain, G. Patmore, and 8. 
Raleigh. 

Mr. P. M. Tait read a paper “ On the Mortality 
of Eurasians.”"—The author explained that —_ 
was a important section of society in India 
which ‘hed never before been observed. He 
referred to the class called “‘ Eurasians ”—a term 
which was applied generally to Christians of 
colour in India, of mixed Euro and Asiatic 

rentage, who affected the dress and manners of 

uropeans. The paper embraced about 1000 
lives, extending over the twenty years ending 
30th April, 1857. The facts were not so numer- 
ous as could be desired, but they tended to prove 
that the more respectable and provident among 
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the “ Eurasian” community of India—those who 
had been admitted to a share in the benefits of 
the Covenanted Service Fund—are quite as “ 
lives,” to use the technical expression, as Euro- 
= settled in the country. This conclusion, 

owever, has more especial reference to persons 
who came under observation at ages 26-50 inclu- 
sive. Atthe younger and older ages the facts 
were of so limited a character that no conclusions 
could be safely drawn from them. At ages 26- 
50, inclusive, of 3864 East Indians exposed to 
risk during the twenty years ending 1837, 78 
died, the mortality being at the rate of about 20 
in every 1000 persons per annum; while of 11,673 
members of the Bengal Civil Service exposed to 
risk during the period 1790-1842, 265 died, the 
mortality being at the rate of 23 in every 1000 
persons annually ; and the results were still in 
favour of the “ Eurasians,” even if the comparison 
were made to apply to the deaths in the Civil 
Service during the more recent period 1820- 
1842. It was most gratifying to find that a 
gradual, but steady and marked, improvement had 
been taking place in the value of European life in 
India during the present century. The high rate 
of mortality which formerly prevailed was evi- 
dently due in a great measure to preventible 
causes. The Duke of Wellington long ago dis- 
counted the matter with his usual bluntness and 
precision :—“If people,” said he, “would only 
practise abstinence, take exercise, and avoid ex- 
posure to the midday sun and pestiferous night- 
air, they would find India quite as healthy as 
England.” There is a great deal of truth in this ; 
and the frightful mortality among European non- 
commissioned officers and men disclosed by Dr. 
Farr’s remarkable “ Report on the Sanitary State 
of the Army in India” is due, we believe, in a 
great measure to an utter disregard of the most 
ordinary hygienic precautions. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Tait’s paper Mr, W. 
G. Lumley read one upon the “ Statistics of Ro- 
man Catholics in England.” The object of Mr. 
Lumley’s communication was to controvert by 
statistical evidence the exaggerated statements 
made by Cardinal Wiseman as to the increase of 
his co-religionists in England. 





GLascow. 

Naturalists’ Society, May 26. The Vice-Presi- 
dent in the chair.—Mnr. M. Smaut intimated hav- 
ing found the moonwort (Botrychium Lunaria) 
in the neighbourhood of Tollcross. 

A paper “On the Occurrence of the Glyphomi- 
trion Daviesii in Scotland,” by Mr. W. Galt, was 
then read.—In addition to the Bowling habitat 
intimated last year, many other localities have 
since been announced, among them being— 
the Whangie, near New Kilpatrick, by Messrs. 
Mackinlay and Shaw; Dumbarton Castle, by 
Mr. A. Sutherland; at Failing Mausoleum, near 
Killin, and on the Ayrshire coast opposite Cum- 
brae, by the Rev. Mr. Macmillan of Kirkmichael. 
In the belief that it would also be found on our 
western islands if looked for, he communicated 
with Mr. Donald Black of Iona, one of the 
Society’s members, who has now gathered it at 
Ardtun, and, according to Mr. G. Hunt of Man- 
chester, it also exists near Tobermory. “It 
would thus seem that this moss has been rare 
simply because it has not been searched for at | 
the proper time and in the proper place.” 

r. J. A. Mahony read a paper “ On the Frue- 
tification of the Fweus vesieulosus.”—This com- 
mon seaweed developes reproductive organs of 
two kinds—the germcells, or sporangia, contained 
in olive-green receptacles, and the spermeells, or 
antheridia, in yellow receptacles. These are 
generally found on different plants, but some- 
times they occur in the same individual, and this 
hermaphrodite form has by some botanists been 
considered a distinct species. He described the 
results of an examination of these organs, which, 
under the microscope, form objects of great beauty 
and interest. 

Mr. MacCartney read a paper on “the Olyde 
Drift.” That deposit he described as composed 
of sand, gravel, and clay overlying the boulder 
drift, and stated the origin of these several strata. 
The sand consists of minute particles of the vari- 
ous rocks developed in Lanarkshire; the gravel 
contains pebbles from the coal-measures of the 
Middle Ward, as well as portions of the Silurian 
and Cambrian rocks of the Upper Ward of Lan- 
arkshire, and the clay is a reformation of the 
boulder clay which it overlies. In connexion 
with this paper he read a communication from 
Mr. Bennie on the imens exhibited, which 
had been collected at Windmillcroft. The excava- 
tions at this plaee have yielded shells, 
seeds of the sloe and hawthorn, leaves, sprigs 
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moss still green, twigs and branches of trees water- 
worn, hazel nuts, often gnawed and in some in- 
stances bored, elytra of beetles of a bright metallic 
lustre, and oak-trees three feet in diameter ; while 
in the same strata, nearer the centre of the city, 
canoes have been found. The works of art ex- 
hibited and collected from the same deposit were : 
—A ring of Lesmahagow cannel coal, five inches 
wide ; a rolled pebble, with a hole drilled through 
it, and another round which a groove had been 
cut, evidently for the attachment of a cord; a 
small disc of iron, with a hole in the centre; 
many fo of wood, somewhat the shape of, and 
possibly used for, paddles ; and a wooden hook or 
“cleek” similar to those used by fishermen. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, June 6th. 

Royat InstirutTion, at 2.—Albemarle Street, 
Monthly Meeting. 

ASIATIC, at 3.—5, New Burlington Street. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL, at 7.—12, Bedford Row. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL 
Scrence, at 8.—3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. Reports of 
the Standing Committee on the County Courts Acts 
Amendment Bill. 

Unirep Servicer Instirution, at 8.30.—Whitehall Yard, 
** Submarine Ships as a Mode of Attack :’’ Mr, G. Cheek. 


TUESDAY, June 7th. 


ITECTURAL ExuisitTion.—9, Conduit Street, Regent 

Street. ‘‘ Michael Angelo, the Artist and the Man:” 
Mr. P. Smith. 

Royat Instirution. at 3.—Albemarle Street. “*On Animal 
Life :”’ Professor Marshall. 

HorricuttTuraL, at 8.— South Kensington. Election of 
Fellows. Statement on “ London Cottage Window Gar- 
dening :” Rev. E. Brayley. 

ProrocraPHic, at 8.—King’s College, Strand. 

ETHNOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Traf Square. 
“ On the Influence of Civilization upon the Deve opment of 
the Brain in the different Races of Man:” Mr. Dunn. 
**On the Source of the Supply of Tin for the Bronze Tools 
and Weapons of Antiquity :’’ Mr. Crawfurd. 


WEDNESDAY, June 8th. 


GEoLoaIcaL, at 8.—Somerset House. 1. “On the Rhetic 
and te Lias of West and Central Somerset, and 
on the Discovery of a new Fossil Mammal in the Grey Marl- 
stones beneath the Bone-bed:” Mr. W. B. Dawkins. 2. 
**On the Geological Structure of the Malvern Hills, &c.:’’ 
Mr. H. B. Holl, M.D. 3. “On the Reptiliferous Rock 
and Footprint-bearing Strata of the N.E. of Scotland:’’ 
Professor R. Harkness, F.R.S. 4. “‘On the Fossiliferous 
pocks of Forfarshire and their Contents:’’ Mr. James 
e. 


General 


Microscopica, at 8.—King’s College, Strand. 

Royat Society vr LITERATURE, at 8.30,—4, St. Martin’s Place. 
“On the Principle of the Interpretation of Cuneiform and 
other Inscriptions :’’ Mr. Vaux. 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, at 8.30.—32, Sackville Street. 
“On the Discovery of Medizval Remains upon pulling 
down Modern Work at the Guildhall, London: Mr. 
Roberts. “On the Clock and Watches belonging to 

een Elizabeth :’’ Mr. Hopper. 
essels ;’”” Mr. Cuming. 


THURSDAY, June 9th. 


Roya Institution, at 8.—Albemarle Street. “On Music 
(1600—1750) :’’ Mr. Hullah, 
ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 
m House. “ Description of the 
and its Organic Remains:’’ Professor 
en. “In es into the National Dietary :’’ Dr. Edw. 
Smith. “ Varieties in Human Mycology :?”’ Mr, John Wood. 
* oids:”” Mr. C. Greville 


“On Ancient Flower 


FRIDAY, June 10th. 


Roya. InstitTvTIon, at 8.—Albemarle Street. “A M tical 
Experiment :’’ Professor Tyndall. ameaen 


ASTRONOMICAL, at 8.—Somerset House. 


SATURDAY, June Lith, 
Roya InstitvTion, at 3.—Albemarle Street, “ allin, 
Stars :’”’ Mr. A. Herschel. acer vaste . 
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ART. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
[FOURTH NOTICE. ] 


T seems somewhat remarkable that, while the 
epithets “cruel,” “unpleasant,” “painful,” &., 
have been applied to Landseer’s pathetic picture, 
no word of objection has been raised, on the score 
of taste, to Tidemand’s representation of “ An old 
Norwegian Duel.” The subject in itself is hideous 
and revolting—a drinking bout interrupted by a 
quarrel, leading to a bloody encounter between 
two peasants, who, in accordance with the savage 
custom of a barbarous time and race, hack each 
other to death with axes in the presence of men, 
women, and children. As a work of art the pic- 
ture deserves all that has been said in its praise. 
Unpromising as the subject is, the painter’s treat- 
ment of it is dramatic; he has made use of the 
opportunity it affords for the delineation of the 
strong and varied expressions of human passion ; 
he has given a natural action to every figure—a 
rare merit in a large composition; and he has 
succeeded in fixing our thoughts upon the moral 
consequences of the catastrophe. No treatment, 
, can entirely redeem the subject from its 
inherent brutality; and, although we bear witness 
to the power of the painter, and readily admit 
that, in many qualities, the picture is unsurpassed 





in the Exhibition, we are not sorry to turn from 
it to seek for something more noble and lovely, if 
we may find it. 

Tidemand’s picture can only be compared with 
Landseer’s from the point of view which takes 
account of choice of subject. We believe Tide- 
mand’s choice of subject to be fairly open to 
objection, even while we admit that the subject 
affords ample scope for the display of his powers 
of drawing an expression. Landseer’s choice of 
subject, on the contrary, is a noble one; the sub- 
ject itself, highly poetical, full of pathos—sugges- 
tive of the battle waged by human effort with the 
unrelenting powers of nature; of the vanity of 
trophies and instruments of human skill away 
from human conventions and necessities; of the 
true “ excelsior” spirit of which those bones bear 
witness, which might well be spared to the bears ; 
above all, perhaps, attractive from the sense of 
mystery pervading the whole scene before us, and 
which raises the picture to the dignity of a poem. 
We believe the cause of the common saying that 
this is a painful picture, while Tidemand’s is de- 
acribed as a domestic idyll, to be, that the English 
public do care for the fate of Sir John Franklin 
and his companions, whose remains they think 
(although the painter has mentioned no names) 
have been unceremoniously given to the bears ; 
but they do not care about these semi-barbarous 
Norwegians and their drunken quarrels, and are 
therefore willing to accept this version of their 
customs as a highly poetic one, without much 
thought or question. 

Mr. Watts has of late years become a regular 
contributor to the Exhibition. His large picture 
is described by himself as “ A design for sculpture.” 
“*Time and Oblivion,’ to be executed in divers 
materials, after the manner of Phidias.’””’ What 
this may mean we are quite at a loss to conceive. 
The picture represents ‘“‘ Time” as a noble youth, 
apparently tethered to “Oblivion.” “ Time”’ is 
the willing horse, while “Oblivion” submits to 
be dragged along. A large sun may be taken to 
symbolize the future, towards which “Time” is 
ever pressing onwards; but, although there is 
something noble in the style of the composition, 
it is neither suited for sculpture nor greatly after 
the manner of Phidias. The smaller picture, 
called ‘‘ Choosing,” is a better example of the 

inter’s genius. A child with golden hair and 

ands full of gathered violets is smelling camellias, 
amid the supporting branches of which, and 
against the flowers, her soft cheek is laid. This 
little picture is exquisite in colour ; and, although 
we could wish, for the sake of perfect beauty, that 
the size of the upper part of the head were 
increased, the expression is so child-like and 
natural that the critical spirit is unconsciously 
subdued, and we recognise the work of a sincere 
and highly-accomplished painter. 

Among the few pictures in which the evidence 
of a creative faculty is apparent, perhaps not one 
occupies a higher place than Mr. Mason’s “ Re- 
turn from Ploughing.” A teamster lad and his 
team of tired horses are returning to rest and 
shelter after the day’s work is well done, when 
the landscape is glooming, though the western sky 
still bears witness to the light of the departed 
sun: all is suggestive of repose and of peace. 
The flock of geese straggling homewards, the girls 
filling the kettle at the well, the iong low roofs of 
the farm-buildings just distinguishable from the 
grey distance, itself hardly to separated from 
the cloud that lies upon the horizon, the sugges- 
tion of comfort and good cheer indicated by the 
lighted windows of the farm-house, are but so 
many parts of a whole bound together in a single 
thought, and expressed with a rare and singular 
force. This little picture is a true idyll—an Eng- 
lish pastoral poem which learned and simple alike 
will delight to read. The treatment of this pic- 
ture is well worthy of notice; it is the best ex- 
ample in the Exhibition of true poetic thought 
applied to the illustration of rural or domestic 
scenery. So complete a result could never have 
been attained by that close imitation of nature 
which marks so many clever but ineffective land- 
scapes. The picture was probably stamped on the 
artist’s mind while strolling, after sunset, over 
the rough moorland farm. With most of us the 
common effects of nature are impressed upon the 
retina, and are with difficulty recalled by the me- 
mory. Mr. Mason is possessed of the rare faculty 
which enables him to reproduce in its complete- 
ness the image which has been reflected on his 
brain. A skilfully-arranged collection of parts, or, 
in other words, a good composition, however, cor- 
rectly painted each part may be, is valueless be- 
side that truthful representation of nature which 
binds up all the parts in the whole. Mr. Mason’s 
picture is a good instance of his rare abilities, 
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while it is also full of promise, and leads us to 
anticipate from him works of greater size and 
importance. 

Mr. Whistler’s two pictures are subjected to 
much criticism. While the public in general 
hardly know what to make of them, they are 
bones of contention among artists, those who 
decline to acknowledge their merit certainly being, 
however,’a small minority. The truth is that they 
are tours de force of colour. The woman painting 
china, called “ Die Lange Lizen—of the six 
marks,” is the most glorious arrangement of 
colour in the Exhibition, enchanting to a highly 
sensitive eye. Beyond this let no one think of it. 
The woman is hideous, absurdly ill drawn —a 
worse specimen of humanity than could be found 
on the oldest piece of china in existence. The 
picture of “Wapping” must be received with 
similar exceptions: the representation of the Pool 
is very truthful, and especially is the colour like 
that of the Thames; but the effect is so marred 
by the introduction of the hideous figures in the 
foreground that we are glad to turn away to more 
agreeable, if less able, works. 

Mr. Legros is another painter of the same class 
as Mr. Whistler. With extraordinary power of 
apy or. character, and a fine eye for colour, 

e is deficient in a sense of the beauty of form. 
In the large picture called “ Ex Voto,” in which 
a group of women is represented kneeling before 
a votive picture on the confines of a wood, the 
figure in the foreground of a young woman dressed 
in white is worthy of Paul Veronese—as solid and 
as real as a figure of that great master. The heads 
of the old women are well marked with the cha- 
racters of their individuality as well as of age, 
and the painting of the landscape is very good. 
The gilding of the hatchment, or whatever it is, 
appears to us to be an error in taste, and very 
injurious in effect; but this would not account 
for the comparative indifference with which the 
picture is treated, and which may be caused partly 
by the lack of interest in the subject, and partly 
by the positive ugliness of the women. 

“The Last Night of Jesus Christ in His Naza- 
rene Home,” by Mr. Fisk, is a far more objection- 
able picture than either of those of which we have 
just spoken, because in this instance ugliness and 
insignificance are applied to the representation of 
our Lord himself. The landscape background of 
this picture has been much commended ; but, 
were it even more deserving of praise than it is, 
it could not redeem the meanness of conception 
which disfigures the work. 

Mr. Rankley has produced a better work than 
usual this year in ‘The Doctor’s coming” (347). 
There is good and natural expression in the faces 
of the gypsy parents bending over their little one ; 
and the contrast between their anxiety and dread, 
under the shroud of the tent that still shuts out 
the springing dawn, is dramatically contrasted 
with the hopefulness of the messenger’s face as 
she returns in the grey morning light over the 
moor, followed at a distance by the doctor, who 
may yet be in time to save the child. 

Mr. Yeames and Mr. Storey are both young 
painters of promise, whose pictures this year are 
in advance of any they have hitherto produced. 
“ La Reine Malheureuse,” by Mr. Yeames, is a snow- 
scene which looks as though it might have been 
painted from nature on the spot. The com- 
position comprises a group of figures, of which 
the Queen of Charles the First is the central 
object of interest. In the shelter of a ditch 
they find refuge from a cannonade by the Par- 
liamentary ships seen in the bay below. All 
this and more is very well expressed in the 
picture. In general effect the chief fault seems 
to be the absence of reflected light which 1s 
characteristic of daylight, and especially of day- 
light reflected by snow ; consequently the figures 
have the look of being studio-lit and black. This 
is a minor defect in a picture that aims at, and 
partly reaches, the high ground of historical paint- 
ing by careful definition of character and action. 
Mr. Storey’s composition is an illustration of an 
incident at the Court of James the First—‘ The 
Meeting of William Seymour and the Lady 
Arabella Stuart” (465). The subject is not a 
good one for description by painting, and requires 
a long explanation in the Catalogue to render it 
intelligible ; but the picture is distinguished by 
conscientious care throughout; the figure of the 
king is well conceived both in action and expres- 
sion; the courtiers, however, are too much like 
the supernumeraries who do duty for them at the 
theatre; the costume has been carefully studied, 
and the accessories and background are very well 
painted. ? 

Mr. Henry O’Neil is more welcome in the two 
little pictures “Awake” (29) and “ Asleep 
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(372), which are very pleasant delineations of 
childhood, than in the larger picture of “The 
Landing of the Princess Alexandra at Graves- 
end.” It requires a mind of the same order as 
Leslie’s to deal with a subject of this kind. He 
alone, of all the painters of his day or ours, pos- 
sessed that = taste and delicate appreciaticn 
of refined female expression which lent such a 
charm to all the pictures he painted of similar 
scenes in the earlier life of the Queen. ‘ We thiak 
of him instinctively while looking at these vulgar 
girls in white pushing and grinning in front of the 
Princess Alexandra. Mr. O’Neil is at home in sub- 
jects of his own choosing, and such pictures as 
“Eastward Ho!” are always received with plea- 
sure by a gratified public; he is unfitted to 
paint princesses and peeresses, and is unfor- 
tunate in having subjects of this kind thrust 
upon him. 

Few pictures in the Exhibition are more pleasing 
than Mr. Orchardson’s “ Flowers o’ the Forest ”’ 
(414), a group of young girls tripping over the 
moor and fronting the morning with beaming 
faces and jocund song. It is a pleasant scene 
to witness, and it has been well rendered by the 
painter. We almost scent the keen morning air, 
and seem to listen to the notes that have put up 
that cock-grouse which has led the dog astra 
down the bottom. This is a smaller picture, and, 
at first sight, a less striking one than the portrait- 
group by which Mr. Orchardson became known 
last year; but it will be found, on examination, 
to be in advance of that work in many points of 
detail, and it will also be found to possess a more 
finished breadth. Mr. Orchardson’s works are 
now watched with interest as those of a painter 
who is expected to become a man of mark. 


ART NOTES. 








THE PRINCE OF Watzs has given Mr. Barraud 
a sitting for his portrait for the picture of “ Hyde 
Park.” 

Sir Epwin LAnpseEr’s picture, “ A Piper and 
a Pair of Nut-crackers,” has been bought by Mr. 
Huish for £1700. 

From the correspondence laid before the House 
of Commons it appears that the plans for the 
erection of the new National Gallery in the 
garden of Burlington House, prepared by Messrs. 
Banks and Barry, by order of Mr. Cowper, have 
been submitted to the trustees and director of 
the National Gallery, and, with certain alterations, 
approved by them. 

THE Painter-Stainers’ exhibition of imitation 
woods, marble, and other painted decorative art 
will well repay a visit to the hall of the Company 
in Little Trinity Lane in the City. It opened on 
Wednesday last, and closes on the 30th inst. 
Admission free. 

Mr. Pricr’s pictures now on view at the 
Crystal Palace form a most attractive feature. 
They are exhibited in the Victoria Cross Gallery, 
where the light is excellent ; and among them are 
paintings by Rosa Bonheur, J. Linnell, W. P. 
Frith, Sir E. Landseer, David Roberts, J. E. 
Millais, ©. Stanfield, Thomas Creswick, Thomas 
Faed, T. Webster, P. Nasmyth, J. C. Horsley, 
and others. Of these, those which attract ihe 
most attention are Mr. Linnell’s “ Haymakers,” 
@ scene near Redhill, and Rosa Bonheur’s 
“ Crossing the Lake,” a boat filled with sheep, the 
background mountain scenery—both remarkable 

ictures. The number of visitors to the Palace 
or the six days ending Friday, the 27th ult., was 
31,909. 

THERE is, it is said, to be a new Exhibition of 
Water-colour Drawings for the benefit of those 
who are not members of existing societies. The 
originators of the scheme are Messrs. W. W. Fenn, 
A. J. Lewis, W. Millais, H. Moore, A. Moore, E. 
J. Poynter, S. Solomon, and A. J. Stark; the 
hon. secretaries being Mr. W. Severn and Mr. G. 
J. Hall. The first exhibition will open next 
February and close in May, thus considerably 
anticipating the older exhibitions. 

THE Photographic Society has just opened its 
tenth annual exhibition at the Gallery, 48, Pall 
Mall. The photographs exhibited are more select 
than on former occasions, and show a marked 

rogress in the art. ‘Eight Views of Burnham 
hes,” by the Hon. W. Warren Vernon; “The 
Avenue in the Alexandra Park, Muswell Hill,” by 
Mr. Francis Bedford; “Studies of a Female 
Figure,” by Mr. J. Hubbard; and the Indian 
landscapes, by Mr. D. H. Macfarlane, are all of a 
high class. Of great interest is the fac-simile of 
the celebrated Grimani Breviary, by Antonio 
Perini, with explanations by Francesco Zanotti, to 
which attention was called in a recent number of 
Tue Reaper. 
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To Mr. Calder Marshall, R.A., has been en- 
trusted the execution of one of the largest sculp- 
tural groups of the Albert Memorial. 

THE very select cabinet of paintings collected 
with extreme appreciation of art by Prince Paul 
de Demidoff was dispersed by auction in Paris 
on the 26th ult., when Meissonier’s celebrated 
masterpieces were sold. The “ Reading at 
Diderot’s,” familiar from the engraving, sold 
for 38,000 fr.; “Interior of a Guard-house,” for 
30,000 fr., and the companion picture for 28,700 fr. ; 
“‘A Captain descending a Staircase,” for 19,500 fr. ; 
“The Mandoline Player,” for 12,000fr.; “A 
Gentleman resting against a Column,” for 6150 fr. ; 
and “The Sleeping Cavalier,” for 5000fr. Be- 
sides these, Horace Vernet’s “ Brigands and Papal 
Gendarmes,” known from Jazet’s print, sold for 
29,000 fr. ; Paul Delaroche’s reduced copy of the 
“ Arrest of President Durante,” from the original 
in the Palace of the Council of State, for 18,000fr. ; 
Paul Duprez’s well-known landscape, “ La Vanne,” 
for 6000 fr.; Marilhat’s “Shores of the Bos- 
porus,” for 5150fr.; Gérdme’s “Turkish 
Butcher,” for 6000 fr. ; T. Rousseau’s “ Evening,” 
for 3200 fr.; Decamp’s “Forest Scene, with a 
Woodman’s Wife,” for 10,000fr.; and Ary 
Sheffer’s “Leonora,” for 4000 fr. The fifteen 
pictures thus produced 222,900fr. Most of the 
Paris amateurs were present at the sale in the Rue 
Drouot. 

THE well-known collection of Water-colour 
Drawings formed by the late Mr. Henry James 
Wheeler of Hyde Park Gardens was disposed of 
by Messrs. Foster of Pall Mall on Wednesday last. 
Lot 24—G. F. Robson—Isle of Skye, sold for 145 
guineas; lot 29—W. Hunt—‘ Peasant Girl,” 
100guineas; lot31—Stowell—*‘ A Wooded Valley,” 
100 guineas; lot 32—John Varley—Llanberis 
and Snowdon, 150 guineas; lot 33—G. Barrett 
— A Sunny Landscape,” 270 guineas ; lot 37— 
W. A. Nesfield—The Falls of Rayader, 340 
guineas; lot 38—J. D. Harding—Val d’ Aosta, in 
Piedmont (painted for Mr. Wheeler as a pendant 
to the last), 390 guineas; lot 40—T. Heaphy— 
The Fish-market at Hastings, 240 guineas; lot 41 
—Copley Fielding—Sussex Downs, with Arundel 
Castle in the distance, 870 guineas; lot 42—by 
the same—A Scottish Lake, sunset, 520 guineas ; 
lot 43—same artist—‘‘Off Scarborough, squally 
weather,” 370 guineas ; lot 44—Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A.—The Pass of Terracina, 660 guineas; lot 45 
—S. Prout—The Porch of the Cathedral of 
Chartres, 285 guineas; lot 46—P. De Windt— 
“ The Cornfield,” 550 guineas. The Turners were 
then sold: Lot 47—J.M. W. Turner, R.A.—Fron- 
tispiece to Allason’s “ Antiquities of Pola,” 150 
guineas ; lot 48—Cologne, 460 guineas; lot 49— 
In the Val d’Aosta, 600 guineas; lot 50—Rafts 
on the Rhine, 420 guineas; lot 51—Vessels off 
the Coast, 520 guineas; lot 52—View on the 
Brent, 1350 guineas. The 52 drawings realized 
upwards of £10,000. Immediately after the sale 
of Mr. Wheeler’s drawings a valuable cabinet of 
modern pictures of the highest class, the property 
of a distinguished amateur, was sold by the same 
auctioneers ; also 25 beautiful cabinet examples 
of distinguished English and Continental artists, 
for the most part painted expressly for the late 
owner, an eminent collector, well known for his 
liberality and taste. Mr. E. W. Cooke’s picture, 
“Wreck on the Goodwin Sands,” exhibited at the 
International Exhibition in 1862, sold for 635 
guineas; lot 107—J. F. Lewis, A.R.A.—“ In the 
Bezeskein, El Khan Khalie, Cairo,” 330 guineas. 

THE'collection of English pictures formerly the 

roperty of the late Mr. John M‘Arthur, of Park- 

ouse, Clifton, was sold on Wednesday at the 
rooms of Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods: 
Lot 5—W. Hemsley—Interior, with a boy with a 
mirror, 111 guineas; lot 11—Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A.—Coast scene with smugglers, 275 guineas ; 
lot 12—Frank Stone, A.R.A.—“ A Legend of 
Montrose,” Anna Lyle, Allan M‘Auley, and Men- 
teith, 275 guineas; lot 13—T. Faed, A.R.A.— 
“Oh! Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me?” 840 
guineas; lot 14—J. Linnell, sen.—“‘ The Har- 
vest Waggon,” 710 guineas; lot 17—W. Etty, 
R.A.—*“ The Fleur de Lys,” 350 guineas; lot 18 
—W. Miiller— The Nile, the tombs of Ben 
Haysein, looking towards Cairo, 870 guineas ; 
lot 19—W. P. Frith, R.A.—“Coming of Age in the 
Olden Time,” the original (engraved) picture ex- 
hibited in the Exhibition at Manchester—1150 
guineas; lot 20—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.—Dart- 
mouth, with boats in rough water, exhibited also 
in the Manchester Exhibition, 1220 guineas ; 
Jot 21—David Roberts, R.A.—The Piazza of San 
Marco during the ceremony which took place 
on the Emperor Francis Joseph visiting Venice 
in October, 1851, 1000 guineas. The twenty-one 
pictures sold for £8740. 
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THE chief plate in the Art-Journal for June is 
a line-engraving, by George Greatbach, of Pickers- 
gill’s “Christian in the Valley of Humiliation.” 
The Turner is “Orange Merchantmen going to 
Pieces,” engraved by R. Wallis, from the picture 
in the National Gallery. The sculpture is Lough’s 
“ Ariel,” engraved by E. Roffe. 


MUSIC. 
ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


HE sixth concert of the (old) Philharmonic 

Society began with a Symphony of Schumann , 
the second of his four, in & major. The work 
was probably unknown to the great majority 
of the audience. It was listened to with atten- 
tion, and, so far as one could judge from the 
behaviour of an assembly which rarely ventures 
upon the indecorum of showing its feelings, with 
a considerable degree of — The Society so 
seldom diverges from its line of traditional routine 
that the production of a great work by one of the 
“best-abused” of modern composers is an event 
worth notice. It shows that there are some at least 
among the managing body who do not desire that 
the institution should be reduced to a state of utter 
stagnation ; and the condition of the room on the 
occasion, filled as it was with the largest audience 
of the season, seemed to prove that the more 
liberal policy need not be pecuniarily ruinous. Of 
the symphony we will only say, and that simply 
as a record of first impressions, that the design of 
the work is broadly conceived, and carried out 
with a power which, despite an occasionally over- 
strained complexity of structure, reveals the hand 
and the spirit of a master. ‘The introduction is 
of majestic stateliness, the allegro full of life and 
force, and the adagio very beautiful, rising in one 
passage (repeated at the close of the movement) 
to a magnificently impassioned climax.* The 
finale is massive and spirited, though a combina- 




















tion of different rhythms makes the close sound . 


confused. The work abounds in ideas, treated 
with the composer’s usual sumptuous richness of 
instrumentation. 

The name of Schumann is in Germany a watch- 
word of contending partisans. We have had in 
England already too much of the same warfare. 
Perhaps, indeed, we ought to say that the debated 
question has been, comparatively speaking, settled 
in Germany, while in England, as we are only 
just beginning to know the man’s works, we are 
disputing about their value with a contentiousness 
made all the more vehement by our ignorance. 
The acrimony of a controversy is generally in in- 
verse proportion to the knowledge of the dis- 
putants. Gradually, however, the music of 
Schumaun is obtaining a hearing among us. We 
are beginning to have some notion of the indivi- 
duality of his style, and have already learnt 
enough to discover the absurdity of the classi- 
fication which jumbled together the names of 
Schumann, Berlioz, Wagner, Liszt, and a 
number more as prophets of one same school, 
representing them as conspirators plotting the 
abolition of all accepted principles and the esta- 
blishment of a new idea—the “ music of the 
future.” To declaim in the same breath against 
two men so different as Wagner and Schumann 
is to borrow an absurdity from the world of theo- 
logical controversy, where it was, till lately, the 
fashion for English divines to visit with an impar- 
tial condemnation everything that came over from 
Germany as equally “ ncological” and wicked, 
This preliminary misconception, we say, 18 disap- 
pearing, and with it the chief obstacle to a sound 
and honest estimate of the merits of the composer, 
The less, therefore, of mere argument we have 
about these merits the better. The opinion which 
reasonable and candid listeners will one by one, 
as they have opportunity, form from personal im- 
pressions, will by degrees mass itself into a general 
conviction. Criticism for or against, advocacy or 
attack, may delay or basten this process ; but it 
will not alter the result. In no subject probably 
(beyond the limits of strict science) do the con- 
clusions arrived at by persons of equal experience 
so nearly coincide as they do in music. Give a 
large number of people, having about an equal 
degree of general cultivation, the same opportuni- 
ties of hearing an abundance of all kinds of music, 
and it will be found that they will all, or nearly 
all, agree in substance as to what and whom they 
think greatest. In arriving at this conclusion the 
most violent advocates and the keenest depreci 
tors count for units only. A large part of man- 
kind certainly borrow their opinions; but per- 
sonal impressions are the only ones which last ; 


* The passage where the first and second violins move in 
octaves with a series of shakes. ¥ 
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and it is from the people who form these that the 
borrowers get their second-hand notions. Violent 
partisanship, nevertheless, on whichever side it 
works, is by no means an insignificant evil. It is 
a terrible spoiler of simple enjoyment. It is 
a strange thing that the pursuit with the enjoy- 
ment of which logic has so little and the emotions 
so much fo do, should have distinguished itself 
as the parent of so many ugly feuds. We may, 
indeed, have improved somewhat upon our an- 
cestors’ fashions in this matter. Nothing like the 
grotesque exaggerations of the Gluck and Piccini 
controversy or of the Faustina and Cuzzoni quarrel 
has happened of late years. We do not cut our 
best friend because he disagrees with us on the 
eomparative merits of German and Italian music, 
nor does a lady forbid us her house if we hold 
not her views on the relative charms of Titiens 
and Patti. But a large part of the world have 
yet to learn how to enjoy beautiful things without 
fighting over their enjoyment. If we listen to the 
talk of a crowd in a picture-gallery, it is ten 
to one that the first remark we hear implies 
that the speaker is trying to think whether 
the picture he is looking at is a good 
one or not, instead of allowing himself to 
like it or not, according as it does or does not 
please him ; and it is ten to one that he thereupon 
gets into a discussion. Assuming him to be 
sensible of beauty when he sees it, the fact of his 
liking or disliking the picture ought to tell him 
whether it was a good one or not. Refinements 
of ulation and theory apart, this is substan- 
tially the true test; and, if we were to cultivate 
this habit of judging (if judge we must) by re- 
sults and not by theories, we should have much 
less quarrelling about our likings and mis- 
likings. In nothing is this more true than in 
music. Painting being an imitative art, the 
question of the relation of the representation to 
the thing represented is perpetually coming in to 
disturb our judgment as to the intrinsic beauty 
of a picture. It is the business of music, on 
the other hand, to be beautiful in itself, and 
not merely a beautiful representation of some- 
thing else. The test by the result is there- 
fore still more surely the best. It is quite 
certain that it is by this test and no other that 
the world has arrived at its most conclusive esti- 
mates of the greatness of great composers. Why 
do we all believe in Mozart and Handel? Not 
because we hold any theory as to the methods on 
which they worked; but because we have all felt 
the power and beauty of their music. Their 
melody, their harmony, have touched the common 
heart of mankind. The learned may see a little 
way into the methods; but the wor/d can only 
take the results. The music was meant to charm 
us, and it does charm us; it was meant to convey 
impressions of beauty, solemnity, and power, and 
it does so. For this reason only we call it good. 
Without this, no amount of warranty by critics or 
theorists as to its scholarship, its symmetry, its 
originality, &c., would be of the least avail. 

By this test let the music of Schumann, as of 
everybody else, be tried. For ourselves, we had 
rather not take sides in the controversy about 
him. All we say for the present, on behalf of the 

ublic, is, Let us hear his music in peace. Let 
im plead his own cause. Till we have heard him 
speak himself we had rather not be troubied with 
a rejoinder. Not, indeed, that it would be worth 
while to devote the time and cost of our 
lordly orchestras to testing the music of 
every one who challenges a hearing. A prima 
facie claim must of course be first made out. 
But that is done, and amply done, in this case. 
Among the people from whom we get most of the 
music which we most prize, which the very depre- 
ciators of the man profess to prize the most, are 
found hundreds of thousands who say that they 
find the music of Schumann grand and beautiful, 
and that, in spite of many admitted faults, in 
spite of still more admitted deficiencies, it ap- 
proaches in majesty the work of the greatest of 
orchestral musicians. The most accomplished 
artists tell us the same. The men whom we call 
the greatest interpreters of Beethoven are also the 
warmest admirers of Schumann. The greatest 
raise we can give to such an artist as Herr 
oachim is that he “ understands” Beethoven. 
Surely we may then give him credit for having 
good reason for liking Schumann. In face of 
presumptions like these, which might be largely 
multiplied, we may be excused not heeding muc 
the surface criticism which deals not with the 
result but the method, not with the substance, 
but the nianner, and which can find no better 
meatis of depreciating Schumann than by con- 
kar: Px ¢ that he is not Beethoven, not 
Me hn, and not Spohr. If Germari enthu- 





siasts have said foolish things about a new com- | 


poser, is that a reason why we should proceed 
to deny him all merit, or, worse still, damn 
him with faint praise? Professor 
“ Paradise and the Peri” (the overture which 


we heard at Monday’s concerts) is a lovely work, | 


as full of beauty, to take Judge Jeffreys’s simile, 
“as an egg is full of meat.” Suppose an unwise 
admirer, forgetting the proportions of things in 
the enthusiasm for a piece of true poetry, should 
tell us that the English musician is another Men- 
delssohn, would that be a reason for retorting that 
his music has no spark of genius in it—that it is 
all effort without power—and half-a-dozen more of 
the hard things that are so easy to say? Genius 
is not so common and cheap a thing that the world 
can afford to treat it thus. Better to run the 
chance of worshipping half a hundred ¢€i3wAa in a 
mistaken enthusiasm than miss the chance of re- 
cognising the heaven-sent gift when it is among 
us. Still more, when it is gone let it be duly re- 
verenced : let the voice of the dead man have a 
fair hearing. If we find it to be but the echo ofold 
tones whose charm is gone, we shall be none the 
poorer. If it prove to be eloquent with the 
poetry of a great soul, who shall measure its 
preciousness ? R. B. L. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 

Ar the opera - house in the Haymarket 
* Faust,” “Tl Trovatore,’ and “ Les Huguenots” 
have furnished the week’s music. The promise 
of “ Tannhauser” is withdrawn, which will not 
surprise those who know the almost incredible 
amount of labour which the getting-up of one of 
Herr Wagner's operas entails upon a company. 
As a compensation for this, we have the welcome 
announcement that M. Gounod’s “ Mireille” will 
be given under the direction of the composer. 
Mme. Harriers-Wippern, the well-known Germa 
prima donna, is to appear shortly in * Robert 
le Diable.” 

At Covent Garden ‘“ Don Juan” was played on 
Monday and Tuesday. The crowd on its first 
night to see the always captivating Patti in her 
most captivating part Zerlina was enormous. 
The cast is the same as it has been before, except 
that Signor Scalese, the newly-arrived basso, plays 
Leporello, and Mdlle. Lagrua was to be the 
Donna Anna last night (vice Mdlle. Fricci). 

Tue Sacred Harmonic Society’s performance of 
“Samson” at Exeter Hall yesterday week was by 
no means a perfect one ; but the work is so grand 
that to hear it was worth the endurance even of 
the excessive noise and purgatorial heat of that 
most uncomfortable of music-halls. Mr. Costa 
has thought fit in this, as in other oratorios, to 
improve Handel by adding accompaniments to 
his score ; but enough was said of this practice in 
a late notice of his amendments to “ Judas.” 
Madame Sherrington sang the soprano music 
splendidly, especially the crowning outburst of 
melody “ Let the bright seraphim.” Mr. Santley 
gave “Honour and arms” with a dash and 
plenitude of tone such as we have never heard 
thrown into that song before. Madame Sain- 
ton, Mr. Reeves, and Mr. Patey were the other 
soloists. 

M. Davinporr, the well-known violoncellist from 
St. Petersburg, appeared on Tuesday. The 
Quartett in G from Beethoven’s early set of six, 
which contains some effective leading passages 
for the violoncello, gave him an opportunity of 
showing his pure and clear tone. Herr Jaell 
a with Herr Joachim Schumann’s Duet for 

iano and Violin in A minor. The vocalist was 

Mdlle. Meyer Dustmann, from the court-theatre at 
Vienna. ‘This lady has a clear mezzo-soprano 
voice of some volume and singular clearness. She 
sang two lieder of Schubert very well. 
i At Dr. Wylde’s Fourth New Philharmonic 
Concert Mendelssohn’s (Scotch) Symphony in A 
and Beethoven’s C Minor Concerto were the 
overtures of the evening. Herr Jaell’s playing of 
the concerto was masterly, and its merit was 
cordially recognised by the audience. Herr 
Wachtel’s high C and Mdlle. Carlotta Patti’s high 
F were included in the programme. Both notes 
were produced very successfully, the singing 
of the song attached to each being in neither case 
above, and in one very much below, mediocrity. 
Madame Didiée and Mr. Renwick also appeared, 
the lady’s singing showing the cultivation of a 
finished artist, and the gentleman giving evidence 
that he is making rapid progress in the same 
direction. 

Memorrs of Meyerbeer are already announced 
in more than one quarter. An article well worth 
reading by all interested in the career of the great 
'composer appeared in last week’s All the Year 
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Bennett's | 


— 


Round. The rumour goes that the fortune Meyer. 
| beer leaves behind him amounts to £400,000. 

Signor GIvuGLInt will make his first appearance 
at Exeter Hall, in conjunction with Madame 
Parepa, Miss Romer, Mr. W. H. Cumings, and 
Mr. Santley, at the National Choral Society’s per. 
formance of the “ Hymn of Praise” and “ Stabat 
Mater” on Wednesday next. The band and 
chorus will number 700, the whole under the 
direction of Mr. G. W. Martin. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JUNE 6th to 11th. 
MONDAY.—Mr. Deacon’s Third Matinée of Classical Musio, 
Hanover Square Rooms, 3 p.m. 
Popular Concert (Herr Ernst’s), St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY.—Miss Emma Busby’s Morning Concert, Hanover 
Square Rooms. 
Concert for Benefit of Sam Cowell’s Family, St. James’s 
Hall, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY. — Mr. Cusins’ 
James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
“Hymn of Praise” and “Stabat Mater,” by 
Choral Society, Exeter Hall, 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY.—Pianoforte Quartett Association, Collard’s 
Rooms, 3 p.m. 
FRIDAY.—Mr. Hallé’s Fifth Pianoforte Recital, St. James's 
Hall, 3 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Mr. Howard Glover’s Concert, St. James’s 
Hall, 14 p.m. 
Miss E. Armstrong’s Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 
8 p.m. 
OPERAS :— 

Covent GARDBN,—To-night, and Tuesday, “ Stra- 
della;” Thursday, “ Barbiere;” Friday, ** Don 
Giovanni.”’ 

HER Mavesty’s.—To-night, ‘‘ Huguenots ;”” Monday, 
** Faust.”’ 


THE DRAMA. 


Orchestral Concert, St, 


National 





THE LONDON THEATRES. 


\ OST of the London theatres are going merrily 

with the tide of public favour. The latest 
novelty —the ‘ Hamlet’? at the Lyceum—has 
proved to bea great success, the theatre being 
nightly crowded. M. Fechter’s presentment of 
the character, as we have before intimated, is 
worthy of close study, and may be witnessed again 
and again with satisfaction. It is precisely one 
of those performances that live in the memory, 
like the composition of a fine picture, to the con- 
templation of which we return with constant 
pleasure. Since the first representation an im- 
provement has been effected by replacing the 
omitted soliloquy of the Atng, in the third act, 
beginning with the line ‘“‘O my ofience is rank ; it 
smells to heaven.” Mr. Emery delivers this with 
an earnestness that produces a deep eilect upon 
the audience, and makes one of the most striking 
points in the whole play. Another great success 
is the drama of “ David Garrick,” im which Mr. 
Sothern plays at the Haymarket. The popu- 
larity of this piece has steadily increased, and is 
highly complimentary to the actor, whose former 
prodigious success in a totally different style of 
performance must have created a more or less 
active impression adverse to him in such a cha- 
racter as “ David Garrick.’ It was a bold venture 
for him, and we are glad to see that it has been 
thoroughly successful. Mr. Sothern has given 
conclusive proofs that his powers have an ex- 
tremely wide range, and that he can be as truly 
pathetic as farcical. At the St. James’s Mr. 
Boucicault’s “ Fox-Chase” still holds its ground, 
thanks to the spirit with which the actors carry 
the attention of the audience away from any con- 
sideration of the preposterous extravagances of the 
plot and characters. The dialogue is thickly 
peppered with smart sayings, and these come 
trippingly off the tongues of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews ; and, throughout, the piece is extremely 
well played. In spite, therefore, of the warrant- 
able objections that were expressed against it on 
its production a month back, it appears to enjoy 2 
considerable amount of favour with the public. 
The sudden departure to Paris of Mdlle. Stella 
Colas—in consequence of the death of her father, 
we believe—seemed likely, for a while, to interfere 
with the successful progress of the Princess's sea- 
son; the revival of the “Corsican: Brothers,” 
however, for a merely temporary purpose, has 
proved largely attractive, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales going to see the piece twice in one week. 
On Monday evening next a new drama by Mr. A. 
R. Slous, author of the “Templar,” produced 
some years ago at this theatre, is to be brought 
out; and a new play, translated from the French 
of Casimir Delavigne by Mr. John Oxenford, is in 
preparation for Mdlle. Stella Colas when she 1s 
able to return to the stage. The Adelphi, the 
Olympic, and the Strand are all nightly filled, 
“Yeah,” the “Ticket-of-Leave Man,” and “ Ma- 
;zourka” proving still almost undiminished 
| attractions. 
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NEW NOVEL BY M. E. BRADDON 


ee 


Fourtu Epition, this day, at all Libraries, in Three Vols., 
post Svo., 


HENRY DUNBAR 
4a _ \ ) i L 
By rHE AutHoR or “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 
Norice.— Three Editions of this most popular Novel have been 
exhausted in less than Three Weeks. The Fourth Edition 
was ready on June 1. Beyond all question, the New Novel, 
** Henry Dunbar,” has excited more genuine public interest 
than any other work: issued this year, 


BARBARA HOME, 
A New Novel, in Three Vols. 
By MARGARET BLOUNT. 


This day, Two Vols., 8vo., with an Original Map, price 32s,, 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By MICHEL CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 


NOVEL BY MRS. BENNETT. 


By the Author of *‘ Tue CorraGe Giri,” 
Three Vols., post Svo., 31s. 6d. 
** A sensation novel of the most powerful kind.”’— 
Star, March 28, 1564. a ae 


DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD 


A New Work on Magic and Magicians. 
By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
Two Volumes, post 8vo., 21s. 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. 
By THOMAS LOW NIC — M.D. 
Two Volumes, &vo., 32s. 


NEW 


Morning 








**No book we have ever read gi ive us snhine like so clear 


and vivid an idea of America and American life. As adescrip- 
tion of American homes and Americans at home, it is the 
”_ Saturduy Review, April 2, 1864. 


NEW NOVEL by AUTHOR of ‘'SACK VILLE CHASE,” 
THE MAN IN CHAINS. 
By C. J. COLLINS. 

Three Vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


best we have seen. 
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122, Fleet Street. 











At all Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
Author of “‘ Lady Bird,” &c. 


TOO 








Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 








Immediately, in Two Volumes, post Svo., 


ANECDOTICAL MEMOIR OF RICHARD 
WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. 


By W. J. FITZPATRICK, Esa. 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


Ricuarp BENTLEY, 








post 8vo., 


A Novel, 


Just ready, in Two Volumes, 


BREAKERS AHEAD! 


Ex ZDE CHRISTI. 








RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





New Work by the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe.”’ 





This day is published, Two Volumes, crown Svo., 12s., 


THE TRIAL: 


MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN, 


By the Author of “* The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





Three Volumes, crown $vo., £1. 11s. 6d., 


CLARA VAUGHAN: A Novel. 


**Unmistakably a work of original genius.’”’—Examiner. 


MacmMILtuan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





Three Volumes, crown 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d., 


LARA VAUGHAN 
CLARA VAUGHAN: A Novel. 
“*The romantic history of Edgar Vaughan may take rank 
as one of the most highly-wrought and thrilling- told tales 
i . that have ever figured in an English novel.”—Morning 
Star. 


Macmiituian & Co., London and Cambridge. 


Three Volumes, crown 8vo., £1. lls. 6d., 


CLARA VAUGHAN: A Novel. 


“There is great freshness and vivacity in the way in 
which the story is carried through; and, so far as simply 
keeping up the reader’s attention is concerned, it may be 
pronounced as full of materials for amusement as almost any 
novel of the season.’’—Saturduy Review. 


MacmittaAn & Co., London and Cambridge. 


This day is published, extra fcap. Svo., 2s. 6d., 
A FRENCH ETON, 
oR, 


MIDDLE CLASS EDUCATION AND THE STATE. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


Lately Foreign Assistant Commissioner to the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the state of Popular 
Education in England. 





MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


price 21ls.—NEWBY, Publisher. 


OF LIFE, 


SMITH, 


RiFie Rover.” 


In Two Vols., 


PHASES 
By Mrs. G. 


Author of “* THE 


“ WONDROUS 


Just ready, at all the Libraries, in One Volume, post 8vo., 
cloth, price 6s., 


BLYTHE HOUSE. 
By R. F. H. 


Virtve Brotruers & Co., 1, 


‘STRANGE! i 











Amen Corner. 





Shortly, the FIRST VOLUME (382 pp. 8vo.) of 


OUR GREAT WRITERS. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES UPON ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
With Numerous Quotations and Analyses of the Principal Works. 
By CHARLES EDWARD TURNER, 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE IMPERIAL ALEXANDER LYCEUM, 


*"THE SEVEN LECTURES ON SHAKSPERE OCOUPY 124 PAGES. 





ST. PETERSBURG: A. MUNX, 


14, NEVSKY PROSPECT. 


LONDON, D. NUIT; TRUBNER & CO. 
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66, Brook STREET, We 
MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, &Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE NOTTING- 
HILL MYSTERY.” 


VELVET LAWN. A Novel. 
By CHARLES FELIX, Author of “‘ The Notting-Hill 


Mystery,” 
Three Volumes, post Svo. 





[Ready. 





NEW NOVEL BY “ MANHATTAN.” 


MARION. A Novel. 
By “MANHATTAN.” 


Three Volumes, post Svo. (Ready, 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATIONS, 


Joun McDova.t Strvart’s JOURNALS OF EXPLORATIONS IN 
AUSTRALIA FROM IS5S To 1862. 

Edited by WILLIAM HARDMAN, M.A., F.R.G.S., &c. 
Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, and Twelve Page 
Engravings on Wood, drawn by GrorGe FreNcH ANGAS, 
from Sketches taken during the Expediti; on, and accom- 
panied by carefully-prepared Maps of the Explorer’s Route 
across the entire Continent. 

One large Volume, Svo., 21s. 


The HISTORY of the COTTON FAMINE, 


From THE FALL oF SUMTER TO THE PASSING OF THE 
Pusiic Works’ Act. 
OLD. 


ARTHUR ARN 
Svo. [In the press. 


[Ready. 


wr 6, 


DYBBOL AND DENMARK. 


THE DANES IN CAMP. 


LETTERS FROM SONDERBORG. 
By THe HonovrasteE AUBERON HERBERT. 
One Volume, post Svo. [Just ready, 


A THEODICY; 


Or, Vindication of the Divine Glory as Manifested in the 
Constitution and Government of the Moral World. 


By ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, LL.D 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia, 


One Volume, §vo., 12s. [Ready. 


A PIECE OF BREAD. 


From the French of M. Jean Mace. 


Br Mrs. ALFRED GATT te 
Author of ** Parables from Nature,” ‘‘ Le -gendary Tales,’ ’ &. 
One Volume, feap, 8vo. [ Just ready, 


RINGTON PRIORY. A Novel. 
By ETHEL HONE. 


Three Volumes, post Svo. 


MR. CHRISTOPHER KATYDID 
(OF CASCONTA). A Nove.. 
Epitrep By MARK HEYWOOD. 
Two Volumes, ) Dost 8vo. [Immediately. 





| Just ready, 


SAUNDERS, Onsy, & Co. » 66, Brook Street, W. 


London : 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKEN 8, 


In MonTaiy Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
* Pickwick,” ** Davip CoPpPpERFIELD,” &c, 





Just published, Parr II., Price 1s., of 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Marcus SToONngE. 


With 








London: CHAPMAN and IIatr, 1% J Pueeeny. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 





Now ready, in crown §Svo., 88. 6d., 


A New Volume of Poems, 


DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 








198, Piccadilly. 


London: CHAPMAN 


Three Volumes, post 8vo., 

s 7 5 § ' ) ) r ” 
"“AZOK BRAND, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“RECOMMENDED TO MERCY,” 


and HALL, 





London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





GEORGE MEREDITH. 





In Three Volumes, post Svo., 


EMILIA IN ENGLAND. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH, 


Author of “‘ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,”’ “ The 
Shaving of Shagpat,” &c. 


London: Cuarman and Hatt, 198, Piccadilly, 
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TRUBNER & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





CHAPTERS OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY 
of the FRENCH ACADEMY. 1629—1868. With an 
Appendix relating to the Unpublished Chronicle ‘‘ Liber 
de da.”’” By Epwarp Epwakgps, Esq. One Volume, 
8vo., pp. 180, cloth. [Next week. 


SELECTIONS from the LETTERS of CAROLINE 
FRANCES CORNWALLIS, Author of “Pericles,” 
“Small Books on Great Subjects,” &c. Also, some Un- 
— Poems, Original and Translated. One Volume, 

0., 128. 


A TRANSLATION OF KRAFT UND STOFF. By 


Dr. Louis Bucuner. Edited, by authority of the 
une, P| J. FREDERICK CoLLinewoop, F.R.S.L., F.G.S. 
vo., 78. 6d. 


REYNARD THE FOX IN SOUTH AFRICA; or, 
Hottentot Fables and Tales, chiefly Translated from 
Original Manuscripts in the Library of His Excellency 
Sir George Grey, K.C.B. By W. H. J. Bieex, Ph.D. 
8vo., 3s. 6d, [Now ready. 


TORN LEAVES from the CHRONICLES of the 
ANCIENT NATIONS OF AMERICA. Eighty-three 


Photographs from the Original Drawings by Don TrtTo 
Vistno. 4to., in portfolio, £6. 6s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF BERTRAND DU 


G LIN. A History of the Fourteenth Century- 
By Bo Jamison, of South Carolina. In Two Volumes, 
&vo., printed with old-faced type, on toned laid paper. 
Po t. 2ls. [Now ready. 


JEREMY BENTHAM’S THEORY OF LEGISLA- 
TION. From the French Version of Ertenne Dumont. 
In One Volume, 8vo., 78. 6d. [Now ready. 

A DISCOURSE AGAINST HERO-MAKING IN 


RELIGION, delivered in South Place, Finsbury, by 
Francis W. Newman. Printed by request, with enlarge- 
ments, 8vo. (Next week. 


THE REVOLT OF REASON AGAINST THE 


REVEALED. In One Volume, 8vo. [Shortly. 
AN ESSAY ON INTUITIVE MORALS; being 
By FRANCES 


an attempt to populates Ethical Science. 
PoweER CoBBE. o Volumes. Second Edition. 
{In the Press. 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS. By James Russell 


LoweE.u: Second Series. [Nearly ready. 


GIBRALTAR; or, THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
ENGLAND. By Ricnarp Conereve, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo., pp. 70, sewed, price Is. 6d. 


THE CITIES OF THE PAST. By Frances 


Power Copse. Feap. §vo., pp. 216, 3s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 


BROKEN LIGHTS: an Inquiry into the Present 


Condition and Future Prospects of Religious Faith. By 
ay Power Cospe. In One Volume, crown 8vo., 
cloth, 5s. 


THE EMPIRE IN INDIA: LETTERS FROM 
MADRAS AND OTHER PLACES. By Masor 
Evans Bewut, Author of “The English in India,”’ 
“Letters from Nagpore,”’ &c. One Volume, crown 
8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. [Now ready. 


ESSAYS, ANALYTICAL, CRITICAL, AND PHI- 
LOLOGICAL, on Subjects connected with Sanskrit 
LirerRatTurRE. By the late H. H. Witson. Collected and 
Edited by Dr. Retnnouip Rost. Three Volumes. Vols. I. 
and II., 8vo., cloth, 24s, [Now ready. 


VISHNU-PURANA; or, System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition, translated from the Original 
Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Puranas. By Horace Hayman WILSON, 
Thoroughly Revised and Edited, with Notes, by Dr. 
oe" clea Hauui. In Four Volumes, Vol. I., 8vo., 


MISCEGENATION: the Theory of the Blending 
of the Races, applied to the American White Man and 
Negro. Fcap. &vo., pp. 92, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of tiie SECT of MAHARAJAS ; or, Vallab- 


hacharyas in Western India. By Karsanpass MuULJEE. 
With a Steel Plate. One Volume, svo. [Shortly. 


THE JOURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. New Series. 
Volume lI, 8vo. (Shortly. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE CHARACTER AND 
ORIGIN OF THE POSSESSIVE AUGMENT IN 
ENGLISH AND IN COGNATE DIALECTS. By 
James ManninaG, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. Reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Transactions of the Philological Society,” 
with an Appendix and Index. One Volume, a 8vo. 

Shortly. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
By James Parton. Two Volumes. Steel Portraits, 
PP. 1386, 8vo., cloth, 21s. 


MATERIALS for TRANSLATING from ENGLISH 
into FRENCH; being a short Essay on Translation, 
followed by a Graduated Selection in Prose and Verse. 
By L. Le Brun. Second Edition. Edited by C. Dago- 
bert. Post 8vo. [Shortly. 


AN ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE FIRST 

genres Twenty Volumes) of the ROYAL ASIATIC 

OCIE of GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
One Volume, 8vo., about 300 pages. {In preparation. 


RIG-VEDA SANHITA: a Collection of Ancient 
Hindu Hymns, constituting the Fifth to Eighth Ash- 
takas, or Books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest Authority 
for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus, 
Transla m the Original Sanskrit by the late 
Horace Hayman Witson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Edited by 
James R. Batitantyne, LL.D., late Princi of the 
Government Sanskrit College of Benares. Volumes IV., 

a VI. (In the Press. 


ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. By 
Txos. Watts, of the British Museum. Reprinted, with 
Alterations and Additions, from the Transactions of 
the Philological Society, and elsewhere. One Volume, 
8vo. (In Preparation, 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 
The Westminster Review. 


New Series. 
No. L. APRIL, 1864. 
CoNnTENTS :— 
I. THE BASIN OF THE UPPER NILE AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 
II. STRIKES AND INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION, 
III. THE ABOLITION OF RELIGIOUS TESTS. 
IV. THE PREROGATIVE OF PARDON AND THE 
PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 
V. NEW ZEALAND. 
VI. TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
VII. THE PHILOSOPHY OF ROGER BACON, 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE; ~—1. Theolo 
and Philosophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels. 
—-= History and Biography.—5. Belles 

ettres. 


London: Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 48.; annually, prepaid, post free, 13s. 4d., 


No. V., MAY, 
The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
CONTENTS :— 
1. CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES AND PURE 
RACES. 





2, PEYRERIUS AND THEOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 
8. MISCEGENATION. 

4. ANTHROPOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY. 

5. SAVAGE AFRICA. 


6. SHAKESPEARE CONSIDERED  ETHNOLOGIC- 
ALLY AND PHRENOLOGICALLY. 


7. PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS. 


8. THE NEANDERTHAL SKULL. 
9 MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


THE JOURNALS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETY contains Papers by R. Lee, J. Bendyshe, J. 
Reddie, Rev. J. M. Joass, George E. Robarts, C. Carter 
Blake, and Alfred R. Wallace. 


London: Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Atlantic Monthly, devoted to 
LITERATURE, ART, and POLITICS. MAY, 1864. 
ConTENTS :— 
I. A CRUISE ON LAKE LADOGA. 
Il. WET WEATHER WORK. VI. 
III. THE REAPER’S DREAM. 


IV. THE NEW ENGLAND REVOLUTION OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Vv. SOME ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY LIFE OF 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 


VI. THE SNOW MAN. 
. THE GOLD-FIELDS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
. LIFE ON THE SEA ISLANDS. I. 
IX. GOLD HAIR. 
X. CALIFORNIA AS A VINELAND. 
XI. TO A YOUNG GIRL DYING. 
. THE RIM. I. : 
. TYPES. 
. HOUSE AND HOME PAPERS. V. 
. RE-ENLISTED. 


. THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


London: Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Continental Monthly, de- 
voted to Literature and National Policy. MAY, 1864, 
CONTENTS :— 
I. AMERICAN FINANCES AND RESOURCES. 
II. AENONE.: 


III. OUR DOMESTIC RELATIONS; ok, HOWTO TREAT THE 
REBEL STATES. 


IV. THE MOUND BUILDER. 
V. A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE, 
VI. A SUMMER’S NIGHT. 
VII. THE ENGLISH PRESS. 
VIII. THE HOUSE IN THE LANE. 
IX. MUSIC A SCIENCE. 
X. THOUGHTS. By VIRGINIA VAUGHAN. 
XI. THE WAR, A CONTEST FOR IDEAS, 
XII. HINTS TO THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
XIII, APHORISMS. 
XIV. THE WILD AZALEA, 
XV. A PAIR OF STOCKINGS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Transactions of the Entomo- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. Vot. I. 


Part Il. 
CONTENTS :-— 
I, JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Il. PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


III, ON_ THE INSECTS OF AUSTRALIA ALLIED TO THE 
GLAPHYRIDA. 


IV. ON THE SCYDMAENIDA OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 


V. NOTES ON THE METAMORPHOSIS OF 3. 
ROUS INSECT. > 


VI. a PSELAPHYD& OF AUSTRALIA, SEcoND 
APER, 
VIL. DeenbaL OF NEW COLEOPTERA FROM PORT 
aXe 


o 


VIII, ON A NEW SPECIES OF ORNITHOPTERA. 


IX. ON THE SCARITID# OF NEW HOLLAND. 
PAPER. 


London; TriBneER & Co., Colonial Li 
60, Paternoster Row. iterary Agency, 
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London: Triipyer & Co., American Literary y 
60, Paternoster Row. sain 
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Now ready, in 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 


FUNCTIONAL 
DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


CASES ILLUSTRATIVE OF A NEW METHOD OF 
TREATING THEM THROUGH THE AGENCY 
OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, BY MEANS 
OF COLD AND HEAT, 


‘Also, 


An Appendix, containing Cases illustrative of a New 
Method of Treating 


EPILEPSY, 
INFANTILE CONVULSIONS, 
PARALYSIS and DIABETES, 


BY 


JOHN CHAPMAN, M.D. 


“This is an interesting monograph by a man of original 
mind and considerable ability. Dr. Chapman states 
that by the application of cold to the middle of the spine it 
is possible to increase the force and frequency of the heart’s 
action, and by heat to diminish it. This is opposed to the 
dicta of Dr. Todd, and other clinical teachers; but Dr. 
Chapman alleges it as a fact, and challenges experiment, 
Carrying on his experiments, he erects into a therapeutical 
system the application of cold and heat to the spine in various 
parts and for different periods of time, and claims for this 
treatment a philosophical interpretation and wide practice, 
His brochure requires reading and testing clinically. It is 
original in its views.’’—Lancet, Feb. 20, 1864. 


“Dr. Chapman expresses his belief that many maladies not 
usually held to depend on nervous agency—such as those in 
the title (diabetes and constipation)—really originate in that 
manner. The subject. deserves the serious attention 
of the profession, not only from the high character of its 
originator, but also from the amount of evidence which he 
has already brought to bear upon it. He, however, seems to 
be as yet only at the outset of his investigations, and pro- 
mises more detailed information hereafter. In so doing he 
will confer a great boon on physiology and practical medi- 
cine.’”’—Medical Times and Gazette, Jan, 23, 1864. 


“Under the influence of these remedial measures, Dr. 
Chapman has succeeded in six cases, related in the Medical 
Times, in effecting a cure or a marked improvement in 
epilepsy. Thisis a result assuredly deserving of attention, 
and fresh researches may possibly fecundate this ingenious 
application of a discovery highly creditable to contemporary 
physiology.’’—Journal of Practical Medicine and Surgery, 
Oct., 1863. 


** Herein lies the importance of the discovery :-—Given a 
power by which we can modify, and, when so modified, 
maintain the circulation in a certain condition, and we have 
an agency which cannot fail to exert a potent influence on 
all those structural and functional diseases which arise from 
deficient or irregular supply of blood........ The whole 
theory, which is calmly and temperately stated, is based on 
sound physiological principles ; and in the hands not only of 
the author, but of others to whom he has submitted his 
views, it has borne the test of experiment.’’— Westminster 
Review, Jan., 1864. 


“Judging of D:. Chapman’s method of treating nervous 
diseases merely by 4 record of the cases, we should incline to 
attach great value to his discovery. It seems scarcely open 
to doubt that confirmed epilepsy, paralysis, and diabetes have 
all been materially alleviated in very obstinate cases, where 
other remedies had been tried in vain. We have seen one 
very remarkable record of the treatment of a case of appa- 
rently hopeless paralysis by a medical man who had no 
personal acquaintance with Dr. Chapman, but who was bent 
on trying his method, and of its complete success.”— 
Spectator, 


“The results, as described in each case, are such as to 
impress the mind of the most ordinary reader. The pamphlet, 
as it stands, deserves general and careful attention, inasmuch 
as it claims a discovery which, should time confirm its opera- 
tion, will be found of the highest value as regards a class of 
cases many of which have hitherto been considered all but 
incurable.”—Morning Star. 


“The book is written with the calmness and moderation 
which characterize the man of science as opposed to the 
empiric.”’—Coventry Herald. 





LonpDown: 
TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row. 
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Price One Shilling, 


English Grammar for the Use of 


THE JUNIOR CLASSES IN A a 
essay Kinkvs, LEB SCHOOLS. By the Rey 
*.* Liberal discount to Schools. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co. 





— 


New Edition, much Enlarged and Improved, price, in cloth, 
£1. 118. 6d., or £2. 2s., bound in calf, 


A Complete Dictionary of the 


ENGLISH “ARO AGE. By Moan Wesster, LL.D. 

ew ion, revised an eatly en d, b INC : 

Goopricu, Professor in Yale j= viccuamameasia 
Tuis GENUINE EpiTIon, the property of THE AUTHOR’ 

Famity, of WEBSTER’S COMPL TE DICTIONARY is 

in Quarto, 1624 pages, with a Portrait of the Author, and is 

published by 

Loneman & Co. ; Simpxin & Co.; Wuirraker & Co.; Hamit- 
ton & Co.; GroomBripGe and Sons; Bett and Da.tpy; and 
Kent & Co. 

Edinburgh : Joun Menzies. Dublin: McGuasHan and GILL. 


*,* Please to see that no other Edition is substituted. 





Price 1s., 


Queritur; or, The Sanskrit 
LANGUAGE AS THE BASIS OF LINGUISTIC 
SCIENCE, and the Labours of the German School in that 
Field—are they not overvalued ? By T. Hewirr Key, M.A., 
F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Grammar, University 


College. 
London: Nurr & Co. 


r condemned by a writer in the Saturday Review, 
This, 


— 


A pa 
who also says, ‘‘We will not enter into details.” 
perhaps, was prudent. 





THE \DVANCE OF SCIENCE. 


New Volume—Now ready, for 1864, with Portrait of Sir Wm. 
Armstrong, and Vignette of the 600-pounder Armstrong 
Gun, fcap., 5s., cloth (postage, 4d.), 


The Year-Book of Facts in Science 


AND ART, exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements of the past year in Mechanics and the Use of 
Arts; Natural Philosophy; Electricity; Chemistry; Zoology 
and Botany ; Geology and Mineralogy; Meteorolo and 
Astronomy, etc., etc. By Joun Timps, F.S.A., Author of 
“ Curiosities of Science,”’ etc. 

N.B.—Sets of the work from 1861 to 1864, 5s. each, together 
with the Extra Volume, “ Year-Book of Facts in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862,” priceés., will be forwarded, post 
free, for 26s. 

London: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





Now ready, 
British and Foreign Spirits: 


Their History, Manufacture, Properties, &c. By CHARLES 
Tovey, Author of ‘Wine and Wine Countries,” ‘‘ Alcohol 
versus Teetotalism,”’ &c. 


WHITTAKER & Co., London. 


Recently published, price 6d., 


pyoropathy mm London. By 


Leatu and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W., 
and at the HyprRopaTHIc EsTaBLISHMENT, New Barnet. 


Seventh Edition, Tenth Thousand, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 
32 stamps, 


Diseases of the Skin: a Guide to 


their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by Cases. By 
Txos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from theincurable 
class to the curable.’”’—Lancet. 
London: T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen Street. 








With 24 Coloured Plates, folio, price £1. 1s., 


Picturesque Garden Plans. A 


Practical Guide to the Laying-out, Ornamentation, and 
Arrangement of Villa Gardens, Town Squares, and Open 
Spaces of a quarter of an acre to four acres. For the use of 
tical gardeners, architects, builders, and amateurs. By 

. SIEBECK, Superintendent of Public Gardens, Vienna ; 
papted to English Gardens, &c., by JOSEPH NEWTON, 


London: Rosert HarRpwWICcKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


Manchester Walks and Wild 


FLOWERS, by L. H. Grinpon. 2a. 6d. 
Epwin Stiarer, 16, St. Ann’s Square, and 129, Market Street. 








HE TERCENTENARY;; or, THE THREE 


HunpreptxH BIRTHDAY OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


30 pages octavo. 
Opinions of the Press. 
“ As a contribution to the recent festival, E. Moses and 
Son have issued an extraordinary phlet, which, whilst 
ae ed as a literary curiosity, will well repay perusal,”’— 


ril 27. ‘ 
osks and Son, the well-known tailors, have published 

aclever and ingenious pamphilet.’’—Penny Newsman, May 1. 
The pamphlet is really very fairly written, and the illus- 
trations from Shakespeare are very happily chosen. As a 
ece of reasoning, we are not quite sure that we do not 

Prefer itto that of the late Lord Campbell.” —Queen, May 7. 

You have issued a not ill-written pamphlet.”—Punch, 


A 
“A very clever and ingenious production.”—Sporting Pilot, 


f Not the least readable by means of the week’s batch 
of Shakespeare publications.” —REapeER, April 23. 

They have spent their money in a way that stamps them 
a8 above the ordinary run of advertisers. The whole is in 


excellent taste.’””-—Chatham News, May 7. fl 
“Talk of cheap literature! Mr. Horne published an epic 


Poem at the price of one 1 but here is an Essay for— 
“ae Court Circular, Ap A bake 
-B.—A of this phlet resented gratis 

any applicant personally, and post-free, by 
Co B. MOSES and yo = 
mer OBIES an ATE, 
New Oxrorp eae Torrennax Court Roap, 
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DIEZ ON THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 


Just published, in One Vol. 8vo., cloth, price 15s., 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES ; 
CHIEFLY FROM THE GERMAN OF FR. DIEZ. 
By T. C. DONKIN, B.A. 


In this Edition the whole Dictionary, which, in the original 
work of Diez, is divided into four parts, has been, for greater 
convenience of reference, reduced to One ALPHABET, to 
which is added a Vocabulary of all the English words con- 
ones ror any of the Romance words treated of throughout 

e work. 


Price 48, 6d., 8vo., cloth, uniform with the above, 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


GRAMMAR OF THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 


Translated from the German of Fr. Diez, 
By C. B. CAYLBY, B.A. 


WILuiAMs and Noraare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


RECENT WORKS 


BY 


W. ABBOTTS SMITH, M.D., M.R.O.P., 


Physician to the Metropolitan Free Hospital, &c. 








I. 

ON HUMAN ENTOZOA, including the 
Description and Treatment of every Species of Intestinal 
and other Parasites found in the Human Body. . 1, 
with Woodcuts and Glossary of Terms. Price 8s. 

**Contains the best information yet published on human 
entozoa.”’—Dublin Medical Press. 


II. 

ON ENURESIS, FROM IRRITABILITY 
AND WEAKNESS OF THE BLADDER, &c., and 
DIABETES. Second Edition, cloth, 1s. 6d., post free. 

“We can strongly recommend this little book.”—Medical 

Circular. in 


ON GLYCERINE, AND ITS USES IN 
MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND PHARMACY. Cloth, 
Is. 6d., post free. 
** A thoroughly practical treatise.’’—Chemist. 


London: H. K. Lewis, 15, Gower Street North, W.C. 


New Edition, fcap. 8vo., illustrated by Grorce CRUIKSHANK, 
in elegant binding, price ls., 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON, 


**Nobody but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, eeable, an 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can 
want to knowin relation to this succulent and interesting 
little creature but he may find it in this volume. After read- 
ing it from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered 
and anticipated feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 
we close the book, exclaiming, 

* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more. 
—READER. 

**A complete gqeterventer s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-tab e, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.’’—Saturday Review. 

“* Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable. It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states :—* I am not 
writing a book for the man of science ; I could not if I would, 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author.’”’—Atheneum. 


TriipnerR & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





Just published, price 6d., 


AN ODE TO SHAKSPEARE, 
SUGGESTED BY HIS TERCENTENARY. 
By F. B. CALVERT, A.M. 


“Our author burns with a generous fire, and his lines 
sweep on with all the easy flow and harmony of Pope 


himself.—Sunday Times. 


Wituram E ern and Son, 13, North St. Andrew Street, 
Edinburgh; Hamitron, Apams, & Co., London. 


NEW BOOK OF GAMES. 


Imperial 32mo., price 1s., sewed, 


How to Play Chess, Billiards, 


BAGATELLE, WHIST, LOO, CRIBBAGE, DRAUGHTS 
BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, and MINOR GAMES AT 


ARDS. 
. London : W. Stevens, 421, Strand. 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. 


London; W, Stevens, 421, Strand, 
729 














SHORTHAND. 





Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
ixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Pitman’s Phot ae 
nography ‘Taught 


By MR. F. PITMAN, 


In Class, 7s. 64., 
Privately, £1. 1s. 


Apply at 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
ue. 


London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I, Pirman, Parsonage Lane. 








Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., cloth, the Seconp Edition, 
revised, 0 


Antediluvian History, and Narra- 


TIVE of the FLOOD, as set forth in the Early Portions of 
the Book of Genesis. Critically Examined and Explained. 
By the Rev. E. D. RENDELL. 


London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


Parker, of Manchester. 

**The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and language. All seems as if it were 
written with a pencil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in 
the ascendant, and hence its matchless force. . . . There is 
no speaking for speaking’s sake, no display of any kind; 
every word is an arrow directed to the mark.” — British 
Standard, 


London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, cloth, 9s., free by post, 


The Two Worlds: the Natural 


andthe SPIRITUAL. Their intimate Connexion and Rela- 
tion Illustrated by Examples and Testimonies, Ancient and 
Modern. By Tuomas Brevior. 

“Though there be but one world to sense, there be two to 
reason: the one visible, and the other invisible,” —Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Demy Svo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H.Grinpon. Third Edition. 

**Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great originality. 
... Right nobly does the author discourse on the crowded 
mysteries and many-coloured phenomena of existence. ... 
We can commend the volume as a vigorous, stimulating 
book.’’—British Quarterly Review. 

“To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these jam thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be awelcome boon.’’—Sua. 

** Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 
third edition. It isthe work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real Se PR ee Herald. 

** Happy is he who in some place of unfashionable summer 
banishment has the good fortune and the good sense to take 
for a companion this charming and suggestive book,’’—The 
Truthseeker. 

London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











Now ready, pp. 8, price ld., 
Romanising in Music. Reprinted 


from the Musical Standard. 
** A clever brochure.”’—READER. 
20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 





Just published, price Is. 6d., accompanied by a Carte de 
Visite of the Author (the Fourtrs Epit1on), 


Lectures on Free Masonry : 
Exhibiting the Beauties of the Royal Art. By Br. the Rev. 
D. G. Goyrper, formerly Sec. and P.M. of the Samaritan, 
539, and Hon. Member of the Lodge of St. Mungo, Glasgow. 

“These lectures are conceived in a spirit and couched in 
language that do honour to the craft.” 

Free by post by sending the amount in stamps to the 
Author, No. 4, St. John’s Terrace, St. Peter Street, Isli n, 
London, N, 

London: Kent & Co.; F. Prrman, Paternoster Row. 


Lectures by Rev. A. Mursell. 


ConTENTS OF THE VOLUME FoR 1864 :—Well met—No smoking 
—Three Sheets in the Wind—The Man at the Wheel—The 
Satur Review—To Parties about to marry--The Down 
Train—The Sheffield Catastrophe—What will Mrs, Grundy 
say ?>—The Mixture as before. 

In paper, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Manchester: W. Bremner & Co., Market Street. 








Demy &vo., with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, price 12s., 


Marks and Monograms on Pot- 
TERY AND PORCELAIN: being a Hanp-Boox for Con 
noisseurs and Collectors. By W. Cuarrers, F.S.A, 

Also, by the same Author, royal 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 


HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of Manu- 
facture of English Plate may easily be ascertained, 


J. Davy and Sons, 137, Long Acre. 





MAPS AND GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 





»] z ’ 
Stanford’s Tourists’ Catalogue, 
now ready, contains a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all 
the Books and Maps likely to prove of service to the British 
and Continental veller, and may be had on application, 
or post free on receipt of one Postage Stamp. 


Epwarp Sranrorp, Agent by appointment for the Ordnance 
Maps, Geological Surve , and Cc 
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Post free, on receipt of One Stamp, 
BARTHES AND LOWELL’S 
HAND CATALOGUE 


(No, 12, JUNE) 


OF POPULAR FOREIGN WORKS, 


New and Secondhand, comprising a Selection of the latest 
Publications on Diplomacy and International Law, also 
Works on Ceramic , &e, 


Barruis and Lowsgx., Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great 
Marlborough Street, W. 


CHEAP:'BOO KS. 


Now ready, gratis, and post free, 
LIST OF VERY CHEAP BOOKS ON 
Sale at the New and Spacious Premises, now occupied 
by BULL’S LIBRARY. 
52, Wicmore Srreer, CavenpisH Square, W. 











AN EXTENSIVE SUPPLY of all the 
most POPULAR FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS, constantly on hand, at 
Witiiam Atian & Co.’s, Importers of Foreign Books, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E 





TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


paRr II. OF NATTALI AND BOND’S 


CATALOGUE for 1864, comarieing 800 Choice and 

B= = ne = = Pa and Foreign Literature, is now 

post free for four stamps. 

A Comp.ere .CaTaLoGue of their extensive Collection of 

Books can also be had, price Sixpence, or free by post for six 
stamps. 23, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C 





CATALOGUES NOW READY 


ANNUAL RANDOM CLEARANCE OF 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, M8 pages, double 
columns, closely printed. Post free for six stamps. 
CATALOGUE of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c., (above 
Four Thousand), post free for two stamps, 


InN PREPARATION, 


CATALOGUE of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, selected 
nos a mass of 150,000, the whole of which may be selected 
rom. 

CATALOGUE of ORIGINAL DRAWINGS and 
SKETCHES by Ancient and Modern Masters, 


Joun Gray BE .t, 11, Oxford Street, Manchester. 





Just published, 56 pages, double column, 8d. ; or by post, 4d., 


A CATALOGUE of BOOKS, of 1700 dif- 
ferent articles in History, Biography, Science, Heraldry, 

es, and every department of Literature. chiefly in 
han e bindings, of 10,000 volumes. 


Hayes, 49, Cross Street, Manchester. 





THACKERAY’S LIBRARY. 


ATALOGUE OF BOOKS JUST PUB- 


LISHED BY J. WALLER, 58, Fleet Street, including 
ea ntorest Articles from the Libraries of the late 
Mr. keray—The Bishop of Ely—Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst, and Edward Tyrrell, Esq., City Remembrancer, at 
very low prices affixed. a Catalogue of valuable Auto- 
graph Letters. (Gratis.) 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c. WALLER’S 
Ft Wigot Whee ee oe rape just published, gratia, 

> ree .C., containing interesting origi speci- 
mens of the following distinguished men :  Binckstone-- 
Brissot—Bucer—Buckingham—Bisom, Rt.—Rt. Devereux, 
Earl of Essex—Commonwealth Papers—T. M. Hardy— 
Household Book of the Dorset Family—John 5th of Portugal 
—Lemartine— Mackenzie (H.)—Melancthon—Moore (T.)— 
Mozart— Murphy AS Sa. W.)—Percival (S.)—Robes- 
eaare_Ragere Sir . Scott—Stanislaus, King of Poland— 

alleyrand—Usher—Calvin—Weber, &c., ke. marked at 
very moderate prices. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


J WESTELL has always 20,000 volumes 
e in stock at very low prices; also a large collection of 
Miscellaneous iterature, nglis and Foreign. Books of 
any description bought by J. WesTe.L, for immediate cash. 


549, New Oxford Street, three doors east of Tottenham Court 
Road, London. 


R D. DICKINSON has just issued a 
e CATALOGUE of SECONDHAND THEOLOGICAL 
and eae See DOOF, On OLD BaD pt oe 
one tage . 
sorts ¥. 2B ash, . 
92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


BOOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 

utmost  patee given for them in cash, thereby saving the 
delay, unce ty, and expense of public auction, by a 
poconc-and pany pend fa = years’ —-, oa. re. 
ogues gratis and post-free for one stamp. 50,000 vols. o 
books. Apply to T. MiItLarp, 70, Newgate Street. 




















ITALIAN BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


ATALOGO DI LIBRI VENDIBILI 
COLLO SCONTO DEL 50 E DEL 60 PER CENT.a 
pronta cassa. 

Parte Prima: Giurisprudenza, economia pubblica, Biblio- 
teca opolare di Pomba, Storia, Geografia, Biblioteca Sil- 
vestri, Teologia, Libri di divozione, Linguistica Italiana. 

Parte Seconpa: Linguistica Italiana (continuazione), 
Medicina Chirurgia ecc., Sericoltura, Agricoltura, Economia 
domestica, Romanzi, Poesie, Teatro, Storia naturale, Fisica, 
Chimica, Astronomia, ecc. 

Catalogues sent direct by post on application. 

JUSTUS EBHARDT. 

Venice, June, 1864. (Libreria alla Fenice.) 


IBLIOTHECA SINICA: Catalogue of 
a 


published in China, with Notes Bibliographical and 
eats ot Some ets ecard 
Pasemitta det Gai a the 
Homerberg, Not. 











D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD AND NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE, 
WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 


Periodicals and Newspapers supplied by post. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





LONDON: 270, 


STRAND, W.C. 





Sale by Auction. 


ImporRTANT SALE OF Books. 


YATALOGUE DE LIVRES ANCIENS 

J ET MODERNES, EN LANGUES FRANGAISE ET 
ETRANGERE: Sciences et Arts, Lingnistique, Poésie, 
Patois, Philologie, Satires, Histoire politique et littéraire, 
Théatre, Romans, Contes et Nouvelles, Chants populaires 
de différents peuples, Facéties, Livres curieux et singuliers, 
dont la vente aura lieu le 20 juin et ies 5 jours suivants, salle 
Silvestre. Le Catalogue se trouve chez M. Francois, direc- 
teur du CHASSEUR BIBLIOGRAPHE, rue Bonaparte, 26. 


ANTED, THE ZOOLOGIST, previous to 
1868, Apply, stating condition, to H. H., the Library, 
Buntingford. 








JEducation. 


ANISH LESSONS.—A Lady desires to 


give Lessons in Danish, her Native Language. Address 
C. V., 2, Claremont Terrace, Hampstead. 


R. BEHR, ForMERLY HEAD MASTER OF 
HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
condneting an Establishment on pier rinciples at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is as- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the Pustic 
ScHoois, NAVAL AND Mriuirary CoLueGeEs, and COMPETITIVE 
. ~—rrciaaaae For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as 
above. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 
experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, has 
some hours every morning disengaged. He teaches CLassics, 
Frenca, German, Composition, &c. Distance no object. 
For Terms apply to “‘ Lecrurer,’ care of Messrs. Hatton and 
Son, 90, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


MO LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages would be glad to extend his connection. Terms 
moderate. Distance no object. For Particulars ap to 
een University Tutorial Association, 9, Pall Mall 

ast. 


(ILASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour 
to announce that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the 
PIANOFORTE. Apply at No. 8, Shrewsbury Road, West- 
bourne Park, W. 

















\ USIC. —THE ART OF HARMONY 

and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 
in a new Style and through a new Method, by means of which 
Pupils are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils 
attended at their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. 
JOSEPH KREMER, from Paris, 8, Shrewsbury Road, 
Westbourne Park, W. 

ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION, 

. Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Ducuesne, and 
directed by Mesdames Vertevit and Lemarre, 56, Rue de la 
Tour. Tuts [ystrrution, situated in a most healthful neigh- 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the board- 
ing schools extra muros so much in favour. It has a large 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive garden, 
and commodious dormitories, and is in close proximity with 
the Bois pe Bov.toene. The course of study is most com- 
plete, and includes the living lan es and the elegant arts, 
A physician is specially attached to the Institute. The terms 
vary with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed pectus of the Establishment, and the 
Studies pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any 
address. References can be given to some of the best Eng- 
Lo families, whose children have been educated by Madame 

ERTEUIL. 


T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.— 
The British Chaplain at St. Germain-en-Laye will have 
TWO VACANCIES for his Term, commencing in August. 
Pupils are prepared for Diplomacy, for the Army and Navy 
&c. French and German ofessors are specially engage 
in the establishment. The house is large, well situate, and 
affords all the comforts of an English home. Terms £100 to 
£150 perannum. Pupils received for the Modern Languages 
only. Address, post-paid, The British Chaplain, 52, Rue de 
Lorraine. St.Germain-en-Laye, Paris. 


DUCATION in GERMANY, Heidel- 

4 berg.—Dr. GASPEY proposes being in London from the 

Ist tillthe 14th of Julyto RECEIVE PUPILS. The Pro- 

spectus to be had of Mr, CutverweE.u, 21, Norfolk Street 
trand, W.C. 

‘PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 

TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
BRYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 


LIGHTS ignite only on the Box, 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 


phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on 
the box, afford to life and property great protection pra t 
accidental fires. 


Wurrrcuaret Roan, Lonpoy, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—An Ark. 


(JLENFIELD PATENT STAROH.— 
SSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. nave been appointed 
Starch ors to 











-R.H, the Princess or Wates. This 
Starch is in tHe Roya. Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Worusrspoon & Co., Glasgow and London, 
730. 





PECTRUM ANALYSIS.—MR. BROWN- 


ING begs to announce that he has always in stock 
SPECTROSCOPES OF THE NEWEST DESIGN AND WITH THE LATE 
IMPROVEMENT, AT MODERATE PRICES. 

Having had very extensive experience in manufacturin, 
this class of instrument, Mr, Browning will be glad to under- 
take any description of apparatus intended for Spectrum 
Analysis. 

JOHN BROWNING, Optician, AND MANUFACTURER or 

PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, Minories, LoNDon, 


MITH, BECK, AND BECKS NEW 
MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—Thig 
instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A description sent free by 
post, or to be had on application at 31, Cornhill, E.C. 

















PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS, 


W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
* PENCILS. 
SOLE AGENTS :—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C, 


PHE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Ciass 29, No. 5529. WORTH THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLERGY, AND SCHOOL PROPRIETORS. 
Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 
6 backed seats meetings, services. 
$level tables & seats \ for 24 for treats, school reading-rooms, 
2 square classes Sunday-schools, 
As InvENTED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip. 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 
SANCTIONED by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools, In use at Eton College ; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools. 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 

Cc 








Educational Depot, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; S. P. C. K. 
Depots, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &e. 

*,* Tue CLercy are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, With Prices, &c., from 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 


\ HEELER AND WILSON’S 

UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, with every recent improvement and 
addition, 

Society ror Supptyinc Home TeaAcHeRS AND Books In 
Moon’s Type, TO ENABLE THE B.uinp to READ THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

PrREsIDENT—-THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


500, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
Messrs, WHEELER and WILSON, March 15th, 1864, 

GENTLEMEN,—I have much pleasure in informing you of 
the success which has followed the efforts made for teaching 
some of our blind Female Readers the use of your Sewing 
Machine. 

Their progress in stitching, tucking, and quilting, after a 
few lessons, has been quite remarkable, eliciting marked 
approbation from those who have witnessed it. I trust that 
the use of your Machine will be accepted, not only for the 
benefit of the poorer class of blind persons, but for the 
amusement of those more advantageously circumstanced, 

Accept my earnest thanks for all the assistance we have 
received from you in this early stage of our efforts, and for 
your liberal donation. 

Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 


(Signed) EDWARD MOORE, 


See the Illustrated and Descriptive Pamphlet, forwarded 
on application, post free, and which contains testimonials, as 
to its adaptability for every description of work, from the 
nobility, gentry, manufacturers, and others. Instruction 
gratis to purchasers. 


Offices and Sale-Rooms, 139, Regent Street, London, W. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 
to operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable 
to derangement, than any others, They run, tuck, hem, fe 
gather, cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric 
the heaviest material, They are the only machines that will 
do hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on 
at the same moment. In use by Her Majesty the Queen, the 
Empress of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


Great Certrat Deport, 14, HIGH HOLBORN, Lowpor, 


[MEORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, the public generally, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions whi 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, an 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his warranted school and pabite pose, 
which are es tally adapted to their use, being of n 
de of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
po ~J suitable for the various kinds of writing tacght in 


Sold retail by all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be at the works, Graham 


Street, B ; at Ol, Street, New York; and at 
£7 Gedasttnie Bixee’ London. . 
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PEMOVAL.—Messrs. ALEX and JONES, 


Surgeon-Dentists, have REMOVED their Practice to 

eh Demise. a Not Gfoevetior Square, in compeduence of 
e ses, 31, w Br : ; 

London, Chath idge Street, being required by the 


am, and Dover Railway. 





R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE | 
TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the | 


Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 











ME: HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleot 


Street, has introduced an entirely new description of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or 
ditagures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest 
observer. They will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 
does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is 
guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed 
teeth stopped, and rendered sound and useful in mastication, 
—52 Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5, 





ABP ols 
PERTH. AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448, Srranp (Opposite Charing 
Cross Bailway ponte eye er 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cleaner more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced, 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5,7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and 
success of this system, vide ‘* Lancet.” 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of hommopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be Obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in its 
crude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of Loudon, Homceopathic Chymist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most accep- 
able to the delicate stomach. 


. . 5 i ‘ 

PPS’S COCOA is distinguished as an 
invigorating and grateful breakfast beverage possessing 

a most delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, ‘‘ Adultera- 
tions of Food,” says :—‘‘ Cocoa contains a great variety of 
important nutritive principles; every ingredient necessary +o 
the growth and sustenance of the body,” Again—As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.” Directions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. Secured in tin-lined 41b., §lb., and lb. packets, 
labelled, and sold at 1s. 6d. per ib., by grocers, confectioners 
and chemists. . ; 











“Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable.” F 


r! “ T y ’ - 
MHE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
. CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—"*I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecu/a of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
uality, which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
Author of Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package, 
oan Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 18.64. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per lb. ; 
12lbs. at 1s, 3d. per lb. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about $ilbs., at 1s. per lb. 


Sole Agents and Consignees, 
NEVELL & CO., 


Italian Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 


Established 1828, 


CAUTION. CHANCERY SUIT. 
HLORODYNE. — VICE-CHANCELLOR 
bes SIR W. P, WOOD, on Jan. 11. It was clearly proved 
pa Sal he ry ew yt r. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the 
: ventor az ise rer of are yw x 
CHLORODYNE, 1d Discoverer of a remedy well known as 
The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious com- 
pounds are totally deficient of the actiye principle, and fail to 
* ord the curative effects of the original and genuine—viz., 
Drea as “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
- E.”” CHLORODYNE, which is 80 extensively used in 
early all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is unquestion- 
: the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
me for Consum tion, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, 
should Spasm, heumatism, &c., and no house or home 
oul be without it. Numerous Testimonials accompany 
each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
35, Great Russet. Street, BLoomspury, Lonpon, 
Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d, and 4s, 6d. each. 





ee: 





SHIRTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


HRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just | 


Mt Baeived from PARIS a large assortment of FRILLED, | 
ROIDERED, and PLAITED SHIRT FRONTS, of 
ite a” and perfectly New Designs. Price per Shirt, from 
Boa Curistian and Raruzone, Shirt Makers . and 
OSlers, 11, Wigmore Street, W. 








T HE LIGHTEST ARTICLES FOR SUM. 

MER WEAR. 
THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 
THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUITS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 

pest cay. by Tupesure and Giewsy, 152, Strand, next 


N.B,—Lists of Prices on Application, 
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(j}HUBRCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 


81, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAN B’S. 





and finish. 

DEANE’s—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
facture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’s—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’s—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 
Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 638., 78s. 

DEANE’s—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 2ls., new 
patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE’s—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and 
other patent improvements. 

DEANE’s—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’s—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 

DEANE’s—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms 
fitted complete. 

DEANE’s—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 
proved patterns, 

DEANE’s—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 

DEANE’s—Rezgister Stoves, improved London-made Kit- 
cheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’s—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of patterns, 
French and English. 

DEANE’s—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 
Utensils. 

DEANE’s—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, 
and serviceable. 

DEANE’s—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 

DEANE’s—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze: 3-light glass, 63s. 

DEANE’s—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manu- 
factured on the premises, of the best material, 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List 
ratis and Post Free. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE, 
ESTABLISHED A.D, 1700. 


DEANE’s—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 





MHE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 


HEAL and GON have observed for some time that it 
would be advantageous to their Customers to see a much 
larger selection of _BED-ROOM FURNITURE than is 
usually displayed, and that, to judge properly of the style and 
effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, itis necessary 
that each description should be placed in separate rooms. 
They have therefore erected large and additional Show- 
Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of fron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room 
Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted 
but also to provide several small Rooms for the purpose of 
keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture in the 
different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental 
and others of a plainer description. Suites of Stained Deal 
Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate Rooms, so that Customers are able to 
see the effect as it would appearintheirown Rooms. A Suite 
of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept 
in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various Woods will be added. 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large num- 
bers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and the 
effect of any particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large Stock of BEDDING (Heat and Soy’soriginal 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is_very 
sreatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 

tooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment 
of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Eyery attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this purpose, that the manufacture may be 
under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 
Mattrass. 

Heat and Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.—196, 
1% 198, Tottenham Court Road, London. 





T\RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 
WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH’S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DRY-ROT CEMENT. 

WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus im- 
roved, will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 
raught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for ‘Ten Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. Windows 2s. 
each, and doors 3s. 6d., material and workmanship included. 





Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., thus regulated, will 
not admit of the intrusion of dust, smoke, blacks, &c. 


Letters addressed to Mr. Cuartes Cuvurcn, No. 13, Circus 
Street, Bryanstone Square. 


-_—= 


G UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great Eastern Cuemicat Works, Stowmarket, Svur- 
FOLK :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 

Tuts Manvuracrory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
and was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenx. Messrs. Thomas, Prentice, & Co. 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most improved 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and M: x 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for powder. 

The advantages of Baron Leyx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposes or ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 

by a Sure of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
owder. 
. 2, No smoke from the explosion, 

8. Does not foul the gun. * 

4. pos not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. uf : 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the gun. oe Y 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Civit ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to | smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much mcre 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at 
agiven cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
—— in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 

oowder. 

: 14. In blasting rock under water the wider range and 
greater force of a given charge cheapens considerably cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Minirary ENGINEERING. : 


6. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
owder, 
. 17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and pallisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. . 
18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than gunpowder. ; 
19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-ight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom, 


For NavaL WARFARE. 


29, Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as good as before. 

24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature. 

Messrs. THomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be supplied 
in the rope form according to the diameter of bore required, 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with it. Instrue- 
baw as to the method of using it in mines will also be sup- 
11eca, 

; They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. 

Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges. 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 


ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 


Adopted by her Majesty’s Government for the Military 
Stations. J.C. and J. FIELD, 

The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any spurious imitations, 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all dealers 
throughout the kingdom. Wholesale and for Exportation at 
the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where 

may be obtained their celebrated United Service Soap 


Tablets. 


\IELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 


VICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Public should ask for “ Field's,” and see that the name of 
J. C. and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 
Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained their Prize 
Medal Parafiine Candles. 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 

ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, Moperator Lamps ‘2 Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. Sratvetres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles. 
OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 























ILTERS— BAD WATER — FILTERS. 
The reasons why the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
BLOCK FILTERS, the newest and most useful invention 
of the age, are so successful, and are so superior to the old 
sponge, sand, and loose charcoal filters, are—Ist. Because 
t ey cannot get foul on the inside ; 2nd. They can be cleaned 
without being sent back to the maker; 3rd. They purify as 
well as filter water; Lastly, they can be adapted to a greater 
variety of purposes, and are cheaper in price. To enable 
rsons to become fully acquainted with these excellent 


| Seog mpnet gp myee lication to the Mak M a 
y pos Pp. ers, Messrs. J. ATKINS 
and Soy, 62, Fleet Street, E.0., City side Temple Bar, 
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()SLER'S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 

Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Glass, &c. Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 
£7. 158. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2, 
‘All Articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
presents. Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders prom 
executed. 

LONDON.—Sxow Rooms, 45, Oxronp Strraeer W. 
BIRMINGHAM,—Mawyvracrory and Suow Rooms, Broap 
STREET. 


Established 1907, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 
NEW LIST. 


-- 


1, 


THE SYNTAX AND SYNONYMS 


of the GREEK TESTAMENT. By Wiii1am WEBSTER, 
M.A., late Fellow of een’s College, Cambridge (Joint 
Editor of Webster and Wilkinson’s Greek Testament). 
8vo., 9s. [Ready. 


¢ 
The Syntax is based upon; The chapter on Synonyms 
Donaldson’s, with extracts | treats of many words which 
from the Labi ag 3 of Arch- | have not been noticed by 
bishop Trench, Dean Alford, | other writers. In another 
Dr ordsworth, but more | chapter attention is drawn to 
arm | from Bishop Elli- } some passages in which the 
, and the work on the / Authorized Version is incor- 
by Dr. Vaughan. | rect, inexact, insufficient, or 
Considerable use also | obscure, Copious Indices are 
been made of the Article in | added. 
the *‘ Quarterly 


rly Review” for 
January, 1863. 





2 


A COMMENTARY on the LORD’S 


PRAYER, Practical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM DENTON, M.A., Incumbent of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Cripplegate. Small 8vo, [Nearly ready. 


3 


CRITICAL ESSAYS. By the Rev. 


T. E. Espin, B.D., Rector of Hadleigh, Essex, and Rural 
Dean, Pr 3t 8vo, [In a few days. 


ConTENTs:—Wesley and Wesleyanism — Bishop Daniel 
Wilson—Essays and La near, A erg 9, Rg 
Thomas Wilson (of Sodor and Man)—Calvin and Calvinism, 


4 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a 


Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the 
Year 1863; being the First Volume of a New Series. 
8vo., 18s, (Ready, 


5 


LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF 


COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. F. C. Massineserp, 
M.A., Rector of Ormsby, and Preben of Lincoln, 
Smail svo. In the press. 


6 


A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS 


ON MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. By the Rev. 
Tuomas AINGER, B.D., late Perpetual Curate of Hamp- 
stead. Small 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


7 


THE FIFTY-THIRD CHAPTER 


OF ISAIAH: a Course of LECTURES delivered in 
Holy Week, in the Parish of Beaminster, iy By the 
n the press. 


Rev. ALFRED Copp, M.A. Small 8vo, 
8 


HOUSEHOLD PRAYER, from 


Ancient and Authorized Sources, with Morning and 
Evening Readings from the Gospels and Epistles for each 
doy, of the Month. By the Rev. P. G. Mepp, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford.’ Smail 
8yvo, (In the press. 


9 


NOTES on WILD FLOWERS. By 


A Lapy. Ina Volume of 520 pages. Small 8vo., 9s. 
[Just published. 


10, 


DIRECTORIUM PASTORALE. 


The Theory and the Practice of Pastoral Work in the 
Church of England. By the Rev. Joun a L Beune. 
n press. 


This work, which has been some time in preparation, is 
intended as a practical guide-book for the bg oy 
showing them how to carry out the duties of the Pastoral 
Office in their various details, It 
450 pages, in crown 8vo. 


form a volume of about 


ll, 


The IDLE WORD. Short Religious 


Essays upon the Gift of Speech, and its Employment in 
Conversation. By the same Author, Second Edition, 
enlarged, Small 8vo., 3s 


12, 


DANIEL THE PROPHET: Nine 


Lectures delivered in the Divinity School. By Epwarp 
Bovuveris Pusey, D.D., Regius fessor of Hebrew in 
the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. 
In One Volume, 8vo. (In the press. 


13. 


THE HOURS OF THE PASSION, 


SeDatig in 15 the Dally Dies for Morning and Night, 
chiefly the ancient lish Use of isb ei 
other Devotional Forms, for and Household Use, 


— 





The North British Review. 


No. LXXX, is now ready. 
CONTENTS :— 


I. LORD ELGIN—IN MEMORIAM. 

II. A FORTNIGHT IN FAROE. 
III. ENERGY. 

IV. MR. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 

V. DAY-DREAMS OF A SCHOOLMASTER,. 
VI. CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
VII. ANGLO-SCOTTISH DIALECT. 

VIII. RAMBLES IN THE DESERTS OF SYRIA. 

IX. SPORTING BOOKS. 

X. OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


EpmonsTon and Dovetas, Edinburgh. 
London: Hami.iton, Apams, & Co. 





Blackwood’s Magazine for June, 
1864, No. DLXXXIV. Price 2s, 6d. 


CONTENTS :— 


TONY BUTLER.—Part IX. 

LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM NAPIER, K.C.B. 

CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: The P t 
Curate.—Part XII. — 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS REPORT.—I. Eton. 


LETTERS FROM THE PRINCIPALITIES. 
I. A Visit to the Convents of Moldavia. 
CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND 
OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL.—Part V. Contain- 
ing :—A Mosterly Inactivity.—A New Hansard.—Forei 
Clubs.—A Hint for C.S. Examiners.—Of some Old Dogs in 
Office.—Decline of the Drama.—Pensions for Governors. 


THE CRISIS OF PARTIES. 
WItu1amM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





The Alexandra Magazine, and 


WOMAN’S SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ADVOCATE, 
Price Sixpence, with an Illustration. No, II. for JUNE. 


CONTENTS :— 


DOCTOR KEMP (with Illustration), 

THE CHOICE, 

THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN. 

RECORDS OF IRISH WOMEN’S INDUSTRY. No. I. 
Ellen Harrington. 


A DISCUSSION ON THE ADMISSION OF GIRLS TO 
THE UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS, MUSIC, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

LETTERS TO WOMEN ON MONEY-EARNING;; No. II. 
Business. 

NOTICES OF BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES; Workhouse 
Visiting Society. 

OPEN CORRESPONDENCE, 

MONTHLY MEMORANDA. 


London: JAcKson, Wanseny, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster 
ow. 





THE FINE ART EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON. 


The Art-Journal for June (Price 


2s. 6d.) contains elaborate critical and descriptive articles on 
the Fine Art Exhibitions now open in London, by eminent 
and well-informed writers, viz. :— 


The Royal Academy. : The Institute of Painters in 
The Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 

Water Colours. Exhibition of French and 
.The Royal Marriage Picture. Flemish Pictures, 


The line engravings are :— 
CHRISTIAN IN THE VALLEY OF HUMILIATION, 


By Grorce GREATBACH, after F. R. Pickerseiix, R.A. 


ORANGE MERCHANTMAN GOING TO PIECES. By 
R. Wats, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A, 


ARIEL, by E. Rorrs, from the statue by J. Loven. 





Among the other contents of the number will be found :— 


THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION of 1864, with Illustrations. 

WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA, by LieEwettyny O. 
JewtTr. Llustrated. 

PORTRAIT PAINTING IN ENGLAND, by Peter Cux- 
NINGHAM, F.S.A. 

ART WORK IN JUNE, by Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 

HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE 
IN ART, by Tuomas Wricut. Illustrated. 

7 OF THE MONTH, from Designs by W. 

ARVEY. 
REFLECTIONS IN WATER GEOMETRICALLY 


CONSIDERED, by Contain A. W. Drayson, Royal 
Artillery. Illustrated with Diagrams. 


ILLUSTRATED PRAYER-BOOKS. With Illustrations. 
PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS FOR ART, &c., &c. 


London: James 8. Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS, 
(By Post, Fourteen SHILLINGS.) 
No, XIII.—MARCH, 1864, 


ConTENTS :—- 


I. ASGLe. V. Lesson oF THE BarRRI- 
Chere. XVI., XVII.. CADES, 

XVIII. VLG age, Vil. VIII. 

. German IMMIGRATION 
II. Tax CapiTat Question. > auean 
Ill. Tue Unpons. VII. War tN AUCKLAND. 
IV. Tue HOMELANDANDTHE | VIII. Montruty LITERARY 
ARAB. Review. 








Auckland, New Zealand: R. J. Craeianron and 
A. Scazs, Queen Street. 
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